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PREFACE. 


No book goes, oul to the world without a 
preface ; and thexe is no reason why this should 
"be an exception. But in writing a preface an 
author has usually some objects to set forth. 

In the first place, this book must justify its 
existence. A book that shortens work, sweetens 
labour and simplifies complexity has .reasonable 
claims to life, and a long life too. 

Secondly, as an act of pious duty I wish to 
express my gratitude to the several authors whose 
precious volumes have supplied, without suffering 
in their own vitality, the life-blood that sustains 
ithe one in hand. The bibliography will inform 
the reader of the names of books and authors 
consulted in the preparation of this small volume. 

The story of India has been excluded from its 
scope in as much as the type of reader for whom 
this book is intended, is expected to know more of 
Indian history than can possibly be accommodate 
in the space available here. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HOME POLrITICS 


PPlnC6SS Princess Alex- 

andrina Victoria was the only child of Edward, Duke of Kent, 
the fourth son of George III. She was born on *May 2 '^' 1819 
and next year she lost her father. She was brought up by her 
mother (Victoria Mary Louisa of Saxe Coburgj786-i86i) in 
habits of self-relia^nce and self-sacrifice, order and punctuality. 
If her mother moulded her character, she owed her political 
education up to the time of accession, to her maternal uncle 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg who but for the untimely death 
in 1818 of Princess Charlotte (daughter of George IV), would 
have been the Prince Consort of England. George IV, the 
eldest son of George III, died in 1830 and before his death 
had died his two other brothers, Edward (Princess Victoria’s 
father) in 1820 and Frederick, Duke of York in 1827, When 
William IV, the third son of George III, died, the issue of 
the fourth son was called to the throne in June 1837. 

. At*half past two in the morning of June 20 William IV 
died. Dr. Howley, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
IMarquis of Conyngham, the Lord Chamberlain, hurried off at 
bncefrom Windsor to Kensington Palace. After gaining 
Admittance to the courtyard, they rang and requested for ah 
iudience with the Princess. They were told that* the Princess 
asleep and could not be disturbed. “We have come oh 
business df State and' even her sleep must give way to tfiaPV 
^a$ the rejoihder. It did. , And in. the room whei^ th<5 
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vetei^t^? w^ire waiting appeared a young girl of eighteen Hn 
loo;^. white Dight gown and shawl, her hair falling upon her 
shoujders, her feet in slippers, tears in her eyes but perfectly 
collected and dignifted^ The news was delivered : she was 
summoned to the most illustrious throne in the world. The 
reign tljat thus commenced proved the longest in British his- 
tory ; it was to last for sixty-three years, seven months and 
three days. 

As the Salic Law prevailed in Hanover she could not be 
its ruler, as albprevious Kings of England had been since 171 4. 
Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, the fifth son of George III, 
hence his eldest living male descendant, was to occupy the 
Hanoverian throne. The separation of England and Hanover 
was an advantage to the former as would be evident in connex- 
ion with the event of 186^ when she took little notice of its 
absorption by Prussia. At the time of accession the severance 
of Hanover was popular because thereby the country got rid 
of the Duke of Cuniberland, ‘the symbol of the darkest and 
fiercest passions and even crimes.’ 

Section 2. 

The Melbourne Ministry, Lord Melbourne had formed 
his government in Ap. 1835 i.e., two years before the accession 
of Queen Victona, Lord John Russell was the Horae Secre- 
ta??yi Lord Palmerston was the Foreign Secretary, Lord Lans- 
downe the President of the Council, Lord Glenelg Secra^ 
for War and the Colonies, Spring Rice the Chancellor df tlie 
Exchequer and Viscount Morpeth the Chief Secr^ary for Ire- 
land. The position of the Ministry was insecure. Abrcj^d* 
there were ^scontent in Ireland and rebeiliou in Canada. At 
home, the social and economic distress was acute i in finance 
^ *fas marltedljf ; its alliance with O'Conhefi waa 
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disliked by most Englishmen. Thete was a formidable opposi- 
tion organised and led by Sir Robert Peel in the CommopS. 
In 1837 ^^®el was not ready to turn Melbourne out ; in 1839, 
as will be seen, the obstinacy of the Queen prevented Peel 
from forming a Ministry and thus allowed Melbourne enjoy 
the bitterness of office two years longer. In 1839 Leacfer, the 
Radical member for Westminister, said, “The right honourable 
member for Tamworth (Peel) governs England ; the honofr- 
able and learned member for Dublin (O'Conpell) governs 
Ireland ; the Whigs govern nothing but Downing Street”. 

Domestic Reforms. The accession of a new sovereign 
involved a dissolution of Parliament within six mortths. Before 
winding up the business of the session of 1837 an Act was pass- 
ed by which capital punishment was confined to high treason, 
murder, rape and piracy. The General Election that followed 
resulted in strengthening the Conservative position : there were 
3t 2 Conservatives as against 273 in the previous Parliament 
In conjunction with the Radicals and the O’Connellites, the 
Ministerialists had a majority of 38 only. England and Wales 
had returned a clear majority of 20 ag^iinst the Ministers. 

The new Parliament met in November for a brief session 
for the settlement of the Civil List. As her predecessors since 
‘George HI had done, the Queen placed the hereditary reve- 
nues at the disposal of the Parliament which, after enquiry, 
fi|ed the Civil List at ;^386,ooo per annum, in addition to 
tl|e revenues of the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. Ip 
1837 the hereditary revenues amounted to ;^25o,ooo a year ; 
in 1900 they were £ 452 ^ 000 — more than sufficient to pay the:, 
wjbqle Civil List ; and thus in the long run the nation made a 
g^dhargaia 

In the next sesdon (Jany. 1838) thej^ariiament was chiefly^ 
.o^upied with the Canadian and Irish affairs. The yeai^ 1 839^. 



« DIFFICULTIES WITH JAMAICA. 

is associated with two important measures. ’ (a) The adoption 
Penny Postage, a reform of immense public utility and far- 
reaching importance. Much of the credit should go to Row- 
land Hill who in a pamphlet, Post Office Refofm, in 1837 
recommended the adoption of the uniform penny postage to be 
•prepaid by the sender by means of adhesive stamps, A 
Privy Council to supervise elementary 
cOTcation was created with an increased annual grant of 
.;^30.ooo- 

Jamaica Bill. The West Indian slaves had been 
eman^ated in 1833. it was enacted, to prevent a sudden 
disloc^^n ^o^work, that all slaves above 6 years of age were to 
be man umit ted after seven years. The planters of Jamaica 
. knowing that the slaves would soon become free, ill-treated’ 
them most cruelly during this period of legal apprenticeship., 
.As thep^^pla.ntm had political power, they could do so^ 
with in ^uni ty'.'^ 'llut on the report of this, England was aroused. 
There was a sort of national demand for the immediate 
emancipation of all the apprentices. An Act was passed to 
tha\ effect (1838). It was accepted by the Jamaica Assembly 
under great protest. Terrorism appeared and prisons where 
many slaves were confined, were worse and more Inhumanly 
managed than before. The Imperial Government placed these 
prisons directly in the hands of the Governor. The Jamaica 
Assembly thouj|ht its constitutional rights ‘were violated by 
the Some Government and assumed a rebellious attitude. 
The Governor dissolved it ; but the new Assembly proved to 
be nb better. Henry Labouchere the Colonial Under- 
secretary, brought in a Bill to suspend the Jamaica’ Cohstitu- 
rionand to vest dictatorial powers in the Governor arid a 
■; .-ioi^slative Coriunission. T^e Bill was carried by- a mrijority 
5‘Orily .The 'Ministers feelfeg that fh^ were w^kly 
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supported by one House and not supported at all by the Other, 
resigned. Then followed the Bed-chamber episode. But 
after the reinstatement of the Melbourne Ministry with Lord 
John Russell ns the Colonial Secretary, the Jamaica question 
was again taken up. Owing to the opposition, the idea of 
suspending the constitution was dropped. Jamaica was prac- 
tically left to itself. The inability of the Ministry^ to take 
stringent measures perpetuated for many years misgovernment 
in that colony. 

The Bedchamber Question, 1839. Melbourne on 
resigning advised the Queen to send for the Duke of Wellington 
who recommended Peel. Sir Robert consented to form a 
Cabinet on condition that she replaced the Whig ladies 
sister of Lord Morpeth, wife of Lord Normanby) in the royal . 
household by some Tory ladies. Peel argued that he should 
have Her Majesty’s entire confidence and support and that it 
would be difficult for him to carry on the administration if she 
were surrounded by the wives and sisters of his political 
opponents. But the Queen on the advice of Melbourne 
declined to consent to a course which she regarded as contrary 
^ usage . and repugnant to her feelings. Peel resigned hi« 
Oopamission ; and the Whigs crept into office ‘behind the 
l^etticoats of the ladies in waiting’. 

V . This was the famous Bedchamber question. It caused a 
prodigious stir at the time ; it was one of those episodes that 
f*impart so strange an air of frivolity to English politics and 
Counteract grave issues by some trivial personal question’^ 
Apparently there was much truth in Peel’s argument that the 
young and inexperienced Queen was likely to be influenced 
fey those with whom she was in close personal contact, and for 
ibe same"' reason the Whigs in 1837 had appointed only Whig 
ladies to the royal household. But it is doubtful if the kdi^ 
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of the Bedchamber possessed any influence. The fact was^ 
that the Queen did not like Peel, *a cold, odd man\ Sixty 
years later the Queen remarked to Sir Arthur Bigge (her 
Private Secretary). “I was very young then, and perhaps I 
ahould act differently if it was all to be done again.” 

' The Queen’s Marriage. The Queen married (Feb. lo, 
XS40) Prince Albert of SaxerCoburg-Gotha, her first cousin 
(maternal uncle’s son). The idea 6f the Queen of England 
marrying a German princeling was not popular in the country. 
Probably his stiff, reserved and pedantic manners prevented 
him from ever becoming popular. But those who knew him 
best thought 4^rost highly of him. He was a man of high ideas 
and did much to promote science, learning and public decorum. 
But the country probably never ceased suspecting him. The 
Parliament ratlier discourteously reduced the Prince’s annuity 
'proposed by the Ministry and refused to give him the due 
precedence. It was not till 1857 that he was given the title of 
Prince Consort. He proved to be a devoted husband, an 
affectionate father and a sagacious and trustworthy adviser. 
She had received her first lessons in politics from Lord Mel- 
- bourne ; now she provided herself with a permanent counsellor. 

Chartism. The Queen’s reign opened amid„SQciai fiQ u- 
fales which ke^t on deepening. The belief was rampant that 
aYrivoiouriin occupied a young Queen with amusements 
while the people were staryir^. Tlie belief wi^ groundless ; 
; the fact was true that th e Melbourne Mte^ ry could do 
^ distr^s . T hti; dteiress^ y 

two mbveraentSi o politicaCand the other economic. The 
"former V as Ch artismlmd the tatter Anti-Cbrn 
The activities of The latter wiii ^mentioned 
with Peel's ministry. The causes; progress and 
> Y'liaTtism mav be given here. 


POVERTY AND PLENTY. ? 

The condition of the workitij^ classes was Eng- 

land was passing through a period of transition from agricul- 
ture to manufacture. Machine manufactures were displacing 
agriculture and rural industry, and machinery super agding; 
manual lahom:- lETany sbughVempfovment whe rf{^« mly » fw 
we re required on account of the invention of machinery. The 
result was that owing to competition, . the wages were low ; at 
the same time prices were held up by th e proteaive ^ 

Few wage-earners could alBTord wheaten bread ; most of them 
lived mainly on potatoes and turnips. If this was the case 
with the employed, worse was the condition of the unemployed. 
The villagers crowded into towns in search of em p loym ent 
an(Oi:*^ia)HnQa:ftUed--t hem^ Not 

only discont ent increased but pauperism increased immensely : 
out of a population ^15,000,000, over r, 100000 persons were 
in receipt of public relief. Then again the new Poor Law of 
1834 designed to confine pauperism to the work-house, merely 
intensified the discontent. Such was the deplorable condition * 
of the working classes . O n the other handy the middle class 
of merchants a nd ma nufacturers was rapidly e n ric hing itself on^ 
.account of the mechanicoJ^ Jny^^ production 

and extended market. Thus, in the country, wealth Ihere^ waT 
in abtmdance, created as' the labourers argued mainly by their 
:;efforts but from a due share of which they were excluded. 

; T hus it has been sa id th at in the mid st of plethoric plenty , 
; the people perishe<r RoTonly was there discontent but social 
? ^is|<jpaiSor^^^ being broken up, to use the words of 

tpisraeli, into ‘‘two nations between whom there is no ioier- 
J bourse and ho sympathy, who are as ^norant of each , others 

t abits, ^oughts and feelings slb if they dwellers in digetbet 
3»hes, df inj^abitants of dilTer^t pls^ts*’. But could 
,^^pyerE|men,t interfere ,to 'set matter '^htTo', avoid. a 





WMAT WAS CHARTISM ? 


seeoiecl j^s»ble ? Two causes made such an interfer' 
nee veil nigh imp<^il)le. 4? ^e.j^ult of the Parliamentary 
I^Jgefprmr Act of iSsa gower hs|<J Passed to the middle class 
' which was inter^ted in m^ntaining the existing state of 
•' things I secondly, on account of the fashionable Benthamite 
‘philosophy of the time,, such a matter was., C(^nsi4ered outside 
the wope of State legislation , 

^ . Chartism was the movement giving expression to the 
rdiscontent of the proletariat. Chartism, says Carlyle, means 
‘Ihe ' Differ’ cliscohtenP^rSVrn fierce and mad, the wrong 
co^ition^ or therefore wfvng 4 isp 0 Ution ot the working classes 
of-Ei^land. . The proletariat saw that the upper and middle 
Classes enioving political rights, vyere well off; and they argued 
that if theyjaai ld ahatf ,. t he ir . power t hey would share the ir 
^p osperity also. D!,uring i830'32 they had agitated with them 
Tor Parliamentary reforms, and to their utter surprise and 
chagrin they found that the Reform Act of 1832 gave power 
to the middle class and not to them. Now they were not 
going to he deceived by the middle class again ; they were 
resolved to work bv themselves . 

The word Chartism is derived from charter^ or rather The 
Peaplds Charier as it was called, a document in which the 
,]London Working Men’s Association formulated their demands 
The points on: which th*^v insisted wars aiv • annua l 
Iftrihunents manhood suffrage ; vote by ballo t ; equa l 
the-ahedit^^ p.roperty gu atificadons for 
payment pt. ht. P.’s. . ,The 
■ hipyd&rot d»a 4 g6ifff*^n Tor ttWfiy "76**8 and had tinted 
persons among its supfK^rters. The . acuten<Ns of 
1838-354 gave it a new M^tus^ 

1 wer e advocated in the Press, on die. platfora 
bilamt meetiNM t iWa'' tl.hhioBni 4 ei«atl~i 




efforts OF CHARTISTS. > 

among working men. A Chanist Convention in Ix>ndon 

Ilf 

to considy it, Lord John Russell announced that the Reform 
Act of 1832 was a final settlement This was a bitter disaj^ 
pointment to the Chartists many of whom thought that onqe 
their grieicances were explained, they would be remedied, 
i^indin g the g^overnment not amenable t y 
oat *moral forceV part y of 

Chartists withdre w from the movement which came to be 
controlled in 1839 by the | 


prison of Newport and release Henry Vincent (‘the Chartist 
lliTrroklienes') imprisoned there. 'Fhe attack miscarried ; 
and after a serious scuffle with the military in which 30 Chart* 
i i^5s wftre kille d a nd ma njr w ounded, the iioters disperse d. Frost 
;and two of his companions were convicted of high treason and 
•ultimately transported for life. The battle of Newport marked . 
the collapse of ‘physical force* Chartism. The ‘moral force ^ 
/Tiarty made two nTore attem^ once in 18^2 pd for .^ le ^ 

Following the Anti-Corn Law League, the Chartists founded . 
[in' 1840 a National Charier Association to agitate for their j 
demands. In May 18 ^2 the Association presented to Parlfei ^ 
*ment a s^nd petiK"'sjgng d bv, T^e; ■ 

d eclared that the petition shouidf/ ; 
iSoi'fe heard. On this occasion Macaulay delivered a powerful 
igeecfiHBWf rejection of the petition. The year 1848 

of p^crtAon tbrdaghout Europe. Hovir the infection of 


‘se'cdncrtime in la^ . Here for the sake oi convemencse th; 
’SrKseqn^t history 0/ Chartism may be told. 


and Fc^igus^Conno^s leaders. There was a, serious riot at 
*!Btf m?fl^am. In Nov. 1839 the colliers of Monmouthshire I 
Iksf^d under John Frost in arms to seize the town and 



DEFECTS OF CHARTISM. 

£ year affected Ireland will be told in a later chapter In 

iLlbiding iTnpinnrt. it stirred th^ChartUts to a re newe£J^e 

^*®T~rrr:ZrZ^nts. The petition which„ was sr^o 


«T ^ mixuv... -— was._ta.M^^£siLih 

^S^ToJbl&HSeif 

feSTr-in^hief. un^kttaalUE^^^ 

the metropolis ; sESCBL,£<®stabJ[es*.,SSSe eprMTnQc 
^^diSI were also St in readiness The mob was forbidden 
To' erSrs thi-We^^^ O’^LonnoiSwho Jiad hitherto 

hovered between the ‘moral force’ and the physical force 
Sides, now did his last^^ejo^jhl. 

SlRng off t he “g^SS S'nl ^rd 

carried the ^^lonjr 

feMohe'HOTse of Commons. A ssiS£L-£SS122i^'*'y 

: it waUoundto.ei)0iaiha^ 

"^wo thousand signatures ; many of them were wntten m the 
TS^TISn^^ were bearing such 
Victoria Rex, Prince Albert, the Duke of Wellmgton, 1 eel, 
and Woodenlegs. The tables were dissolved m 

■ lo loner TWartlsni remainT^" active movement, it 
sttffered from two defects. It was never led by capable n^m 
^et^ndly. it^sioo^ ^ to be a 
•Tlipmas Cob^r dissuad^ his mw from the Anti^o . La 

give up your a gitauon for tt« 

' iAkonrtke^P^^a* ce«.tabl^ (.sme 170.000 in number), 

^ Napo»«»»- 


AIMS REALISED, 


■ 

Charter to help the Free Traders they will not help you to get 
the Charter. Don’t be deceived by the middle classes again. 
You helped them to get their votes, but where are the fine 
promises they made to you ? And now th^y want to get the 
Corn Laws repealed not for your benefit^ but for their own’*. 
A s a distir "*- \n that is to say, 

Tnfe Oiarter as a whole ceased from that time to be a standard 
round which revolutionary forces might gather. Byt the cause 
did not die. Carlyle rightly said, “The matter of Chartism is. 
(Jeep-rooted and fai»extending ; did not begin yesterday ; will 
by no means end this day or tomorrow”. The political pro- 
gramme of the six points was the ostensible demand but the 
real driving force behind it was economic. That fo rce became 
less pressing f rom the later forties, o_ wingjo reei^s lihaHctai and 
commercial reforms which again showed that the Parliament 
IfaTnonnS^^ the needs of the labouring classes. More- 
over the interests of the artisans were dispersed : some put faith 
ip the Anti-Corn Law movement ; others ^threw thems^es into 
the new Cooperative Store movement ; others occupied them- 
selves with organising the Trades Unions, Only high 
and slack work of 1847 and the Revolutionary conSgtorT^f 
^^8 infused mFChSirlisTs^with iWTOlSf!iaT|f^^ 
proved tHenisel^ r 

. and Chartism ceased to be a disturbing influence in political 
Pe. But most of its principles, but not its exaggerated class, 
^eling, found a hospitable home in the left wing of the Liberal 
]|arty which in course of time obtained nearly all the poinia of 
lie Charter. 

li ; vote by baUpt was ; manhood suffrage 

practi^lly granted in 1884 ; by an Act in niemBe^rs 

^ being gaid ; an<l the constituencies are nearer equality than 
lef^rtSoiT^ they are not exaaly equal ; annual Pa rliamen t 



EFFECTS OF CHARTISM. 


It 

il,abs,PTd Mt of !Cailiament ha^ by the Act of 1911 

htiei) ftom 7 to 5 years. 

It remains to note the indirect effects of Chartism on Eng- 
lish thought. Chartism manifested the squalor of the proletaire 
and meant a revolt against the middle, class. Both these are 
rq/lected in the novels of Benjamin Disraeli who found* in the 
movement an inspiration for his later policy of combining an 
educated and enfranchised people with a reformed aristocracy to 
•offset the middle-class dominance. Great was also the impetus 
suppfliedby the Chartist movement to the teachings of the 
'group of social reformers known as Christian Socialists of whom 
Charles Kingsky and F. D. Maurice were the chief. These 
were the two effects, apart from the impress it left upon the 
literature of the period. Hood’s Song of the Shirty Mrs. Brow- 
ning’s Cry of the Children, Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton, Kings- 
ley’s Alton Ij>cke and Disraeli’s Sybil are some examples. 

Fall of the Melbourne Ministry, 1841. Had the 
Queen not been obdurate on the Bedchamber question, 
Feel would have formed his ministry in 1839. As it was, 
she artificially lengthened the life of the Melbourne Ministry 
for two years more. In the interval Peel organised the Oppo- 
sition stronger than ever. Finance was the weak point of the 
Whigs, and it was on finance that the Ministry fell. Spring 
Bice had been replaced at the Exchequer in 1839 by Franck 
Baring. The Chancellor in 1840-41 estimated a deficit of more 
than 2 million poufnds sterling. Revenue was mainly drawp 
iroia taxes on commodities which owing to bad tra^e and de- 
creased consumption, yielded less and less. So it was proposed 
to incre^e consumption and hence revenue, by reducing the 
: taxes ; the duty on foreign sugar was to be reduced ; while in 
place of a sliding scale of duty on com, it was anneounced to 
duty of 8s. per quartet. The former ptc^sal 
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was defeated ; but as the Ministeary still clung to office, Peel 
moved and carried a direct vote of want of confidence. The 
Whigs dissolved Parliament and appealed to the country. The 
Election went against the Ministerialists, the Conservatives 
getting a majority of more than 70 votes. When Parliament 
met in Aug. 1841, Peel brought forward a vote of censure 
which was carried. Melbourne tendered his resignation which 
wa^s long overdue. 

Lord Melbourne. Melbourne never again held any office 
though he lived up to 1848. Melbourne was a 0^“,. 

not so much because he lacked ability as because ^ was a 
politician without convictions. By conne.xioB a Whig, Ins 
views leaned to the Conservative side, and as such he wished, 
to leave things as they were. He was moved to profound indig- 
nation at Peel’s conversion to Free Trade. At a dinner at 
Windsor some allusion was made to the expected repeal of 
Corn Laws. Melbourne who was sitting next the Queen, at 
once broke out “Madam, it is a damned dishonest act.” The 
Queen laughed and tried to quiet him, but he repeated “I say 
if is a very dishonest act”. The difference of opinion did not 
impair the <iueen’s regard for him, but it made his presence at 
Windsor an embarrassment ; and he was driven back more and 
more to .the books which he loved so well and knew well how 

tbiead Melbourne is chiefly remembered in history as the 

■statesman under whom Queen Victoria served her pohtical 
mjprenticeship. By temperament and training he was perfectly 
-Sfed to guide a young Queen. He was in the high^t 
^nse a man of the ivorld, without prejudice and disguise. The 
(Queen’s letters express her high appreciation of the Minister's 
Lice and talents. She confessed that he was ‘to her quite a 
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-committed for triuL Peel wrote to Croker “We must mkke 
this country, a cheep <?ountry for living.” That was what was " 
Tequired. But how was it to be done ? The Chartists would 
have advised the Premier to accept their six points. But 
the Premier proposed fiscal reforms. 

When the session began in 
84J'Tlbruary, the Queen’s speech drew the attention of the 
Parliament to the state of finances and to the law^ affecting 
the import of corn and other articles. The Whigs had exhausted^ 
the old system of raising revenue by means of customs and^^ 
excise. Duties were_l£vied on 1200 articles. Sydney Smith bas^ 
thus vividly painted the state of things : “The schpol boy whips 
his taxed top ; the beardless youth manages his taxed horse 
with a taxed bridle on a taxed road. The dying Englishman, 
pouring his medicine which has paid 7 per cent into a spoon 
which has paid 15 p. c., flings himself back on bis chintz bed 
which has paid 22 p. c., makes his will with an stamp, and 
-expires in the hands of an apothecary who has paid a license of 
j^ioo for the privilege of putting him to death.. His whole 
property is then immediately taxed from 2 to ro p.c. Large 
fe^s are demanded for burying in the chancel ; his virtues are 
handed down to posterity on taxed marble ; and he is then ^ 
ga|hered to his fathers — to be taxed no more.” Inspite of this^ 
th| VVhigs when they were driven from office, left a total deficit^ 
of ,^Dme ten million pounds. Peel now tiied the opposite policy^^ 
of|:educmg the duties and thereby of increasing consumption' 
hence revenue. He himself (not the Chancellor of the 
E 5 |Aeq[uejr) introduced the Budget in March 1842 proposing 
{a|a modification of the Com Laws, {l>) imposition of income 
: ta 3 | and (^) sweeping alterations in the tariff. 

iAt %hfe time theie was a sliding scale of corn duties : . 
the home price of corn rose above 73s. per quarter, the 
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itflport duty was r^educed to is., when it was between 64s. and 
69s. the duty was i6s. Sd., and when under 64s. the duty was 
253. 8d. Peel modified this scale : when the price was at or 
over 73s. importation was to be subject only to the registration 
duty of IS., when the price varied between 50 and 51 the 
maximum duty of 20s. was to be levied ; there was to be a 
graduated scale of duty between the two extremes of prices. 
While refusing on the one hand to protect the class interests- 
of the landlords, he,'^ on the other, refused to be a party to a 
measure making England dependent upon foreign countries 
for any considerable portion of its supply of corn. 

Faced with a large deficit and convinced of the futility of 
the old methods of raising revenue, Peel appealed to the 
possessors of property to allow him to impose an income tax 
of /d. in the for incornes of £iSo per annum and upwards. 
He limited its duration to 3 years and excluded Ireland from 
its meshes, placing there in its stead an extra shilling per gallon 
on spirits. Before this, property tax had once been imposed 
as a war measure but at the end of the war (Napoleonic) it 
had been abolished. Now Peel introduced it in time of peace 
and as a temporary expedient. But since then it has remained 
an important source of national revenue. 

The income tax enabled Peel to lower the tariff extensively. 
The duties on no less than 750 article were reduced. The 
principles underlying the sweeping changes in the tariff were 
- explained by him. “With respect to raw materials with 
constitute the elements of our manufacture, our object, speak- 
ing generally, has been to reduce the duties dn them to 
almost a mminal amount. On half-manufactured articles 
which enter almost as much as the raw material into our 
dom;estic manufab^re, we have reduced the duty to a 
amount, and completely manufactured isrticle# 
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our design has been lo remove prohibition and to f^ace 
prohibitory duties, so that manufactures of foreign countries 
may not enter into a fair competition with our own. The 
result of this tariff will be materially to diminish the charge of 
living in this country ” Besides diminution of import duties, 
some export duties were repealed. These were the prominent 
features of the Budget of 1S42. But owing to some miscab 
c jlation about the income tax, the deficit was not made up 
in 1843. But Peel adhered to the same principles. In 1844 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to announce a 
realised surplus of more than two million pounds sterling. 
T'his enabled the Chancellor to reduce or abolish the duties 
on glass, vinegar, coffee,’ curr.ints and wool. And it was kid 
down that the duty on any raw material was thenceforward 
not to exceed s P c., that on any partly manufactured article 
10 p.c. Thus the principles of 1842 were carried further and 
giyen definite shape to in 1844. Budget of this year 

is unimportant as compared with that of 1842 or those of 1845 
*46. The year 1844 is famous for two other measures. 

^ Measu res of 1844 ; Currency and Conversion. In 
iSt^TeelteTPTesWsnnsr the Bullion Commitee had establish- 
ed the principle that all bank notes should on demand be 
payable iivcash. Since that time trade had increased enor- 
mously and many banks had been established in the country. 
In -1839 there was a crisis and a consequent run, especially on 
th« Bank of England. Peel saw with dismay how the country 
baiks 'kept on increasing their paper issues without beipg able 
to fneet their note obligations. He now determined to check 
thi| over-issue and thus complete the worit begun in 1819. 
Tl|^ B^k Charter Act 1844 contained three main provisions. 
,^yi^ banking department of England was separated frma - the 
issise department which was placed under stringent leguladpns. 
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Tie Bank could fesue notes worth £14 millions against govern^ 
lUent securities j but for every note issued beyond this sum 
there must be kept in the vault of the Bank, a correspond 
ing amount of bullion, . 75 px. of which should be gold and 
the remaining 25 p^c. silver. In this way, the convert- 
ibility of the notes was secured. By /a third provision, the 
issues of* the existing country banks were restricted to the 
value of £ 8,500,000 ; and banks to be established after th"e 
date of this Act were forbidden to issue paper money. The 
Act was one of the greatest financial achievements of Peel. 
Contemporary criticism was mainly directed against the 
restriction of the currency and the limitation of the Bank’s 
power to use its credit. But a stronger argument against the 
Act was that it did dot provide for seasons of panic. But sub- 
sequent events show that in times of crisis such as those of 
1847 and 1866, the State invariably came to the help of the 
Bank and in some cases suspended tne operation of the Act. 
Thus experience has proved the soundness of the Act, and the 
prescience of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Overstone.* 

The second measure of 1844 was the conversion of Con- 
sols. The measure spoke well for the recovery, of the trade 
and for the public confidence reposed in the Prime Minister. 
As a result the price of consols had risen from 89 to 99. These 
made it possible for the Chancellor of^the Exchequer to ipwei; 
the rate of intemst from 3)4 p.c. to «iud after ten^. 

years, to 3 p.c. The stocks whose interest was thus reduced, 
amouiited to miU^^ Hence this convetfipn secured 
by way of interest. In 1842 the chaige for 

alisrWsrdft Lord Oversteme, ww a Loiidon banker el ' 
; His evtdeittpe before the How ef^Commoss GommtHee |pf 184^ 

t . ie^prkable Uft Its sonndbsss. H.ti st^estions ware a^pted 
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debt was about millions whereat in TS52 it was about 

^£28 millions. 

Sp BudfrAt o f had in 1842 adopted a new nrie-. 

"^Ihod of meeting Budget deficits and of - encouraging manufac- 
tures and cheapening food. By 1844 there was a surplus and 
between 1842 and 1844 the trades of the country had increased 
..by 25 p,c. Speaking generally, his policy was, to remit indirect 
taxation and to substitute in its place direct taxation* in the * 
shape of income tax. He saw more clearly than the Anti-Com 
Law manufacturers that the income tax was ‘the key that would 
unlock the Free Trade cupboard.* Hence in 1845 he continued 
the policy begun in 1842 with greater boldness and ^ confidence. 

It was a great step in the direction of Free Trade, and the. 
Budgets of 1842 and ’45 are called Free Trade Budgets, During 
1 843*44 he merely watched the operations of his experiment. 

The second Free Trade Budget of 1845 proposed the 
continuation of the income tax for a further period of 3 years. 
The Premier explained to the House that if the income-tax 
were dropped there would be a deficiency, if it were continued 
there would be a surplus of nearly three and a half millions. 
This surplus was to be utilised in reducing or abolishing the 
duties. 'Fhe remaining export duties are to be repealed ; 
import duties on 430 articles (nearly all raw materials) were lo 
be t^en out of the tariff altogether ; and the excise duties on 
glas^land aucUon were to be abolished. The proposals of 
I were not simply a continuation of the policy of 1842 ; 
butl^^new principle, that of absolutely repealing instead of 
meMy reducing duties, was introduced. The Budget .was hotly 
disc|^ed and attacked, Benjamin Disraeli became the 

V ♦ fcln 1841 direct taxation gave 27 p.c, of the national i 

i and ^ tool, P* «• approved Peel's 
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mouthpiece of the landed interests or protectionists. Excluded 
in 1841 from even a minor post in the administration, he now- 
vented his pique on the Premier and denounced the Conserva- 
tive Government as an oi^anised hypocrisy. As a matter of 
fact, the proposals put a severe strain on the loyalty of even . 
Reel's followers, Stanley reported from the House of Lords^ 
that **our men looked sulky’^ However the Budget was passed. 

• The Budget of 1846 is memorable for the revision of the corn 
duties and it will be treated separately. But in addition to this, 
the Budget of 1846, it may be mentioned in this connexion,, 
further reduced the duties on raw materials like timber and 
tallow ; it diminished the duties on manufactured articles from* 
about 20 p. c. to about ro p. c., thus taking away the protec- 
tion the manufacturers had hitherto enjoyed ; it also benefited 
consumers directly by reducing the duties on articles like soap 
and candle, cheese and butter, shoes and boots. But the out-* 
^standing feature of the Budget was the repeal of the Corn LawS’ 
Jr to which we now turn. 

The Anti-Copn Law Leagrue ; the Repeal. It has 

been mentioned in connexion with the Melbourne Ministry 
that the social distress led to two rs^her antagonistic move- 
ments. We have already dwelt with the political movement, 
Chartism. We now pass on to the economic movement direct- 
ed towards the repeal of the Corn Laws. As early as 183d an 
association in opposition to the Corn Laws had been formed in 
i^ondpn. But the headquarters of the agitation were transfer- 
red irt 1838 to Manchester, e suitable place for aiffcovementof 
manufacturers ^and' artisans. It was in 1839 that the association 
was changed into the Anti-Corn League with a regular orfap^a- 
tion centred in Manchester. Tracts and pamphlets all 

ovei 'th# lecturers wept from town to town and’ village 

to viflage ; public meetings were heW and laa^e suito were 
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collected to carry on the agitation ; and at the suggestion of 
the leaders the artisans invested their savings in cottage property 
to qualify themselves for the 40s. franchise, and by 1844 
something like 5000 voters were added to the country registers 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire and Cheshire. The League became 
a force in moulding public opinion. The Ttmes^ which had 
•consistently opposed the Repeal agitation, at last confessed 
(1843) that “the League was a great fact**. It was no doubt 
led and organised by middle-class manufacturers ; but it united 
not only capital and labour in the town but also labour in the 
town with labour in the country ; for the agricultural labourers 
fared very ill under the Corn Laws which benefited only the 
landlords. No argument of the Leaguers was more telling 
than the production on the platform of an agricultural labourer 
who said with great truth : “I be protected, and I be starving'*. 

The two leaders of the movement was Richard Cobden 
and John Bright. Apart from both being manufacturers, they 
were admirably fitted for the task. Cobden was a master bf 
persuasive reasoning and unadorned eloquence, rendered con- 
vincing by pointed examples. Bright*s rushing spate of impass- 
ioned oratory carried his audience with him. *Both became 
M. P.* s, and in the Parliament the battle was fought with un- 
common tenacity of purpose. In fact the leaders had greater 
success with Ministers than with the people at large. In Parlia- 
ment, Villiers had charge of the annual motion for the repeal 
Df t^eCorn Laws ; his motion was rejected every year by a 
iarg^ majority ; but the majority was diminishing every year. 
Cqf den and Bright were always unwearied in their efforts to 
convince the House of the necessity of the repeal of Corn 
On one occasion early in 1845 Peel crumpled up the 
lot^ be was taking to reply Cobden’s arguments and 
to fidney Herbert, “Xpu mus^t answer this, for I cannot". : 

THE 1 
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^ PEEL’S eONfVERSlOir, 

Let us now trace the history . of PeeFs conversion to the 
League. When Russell proposed a fixed duty on corn in 1841, 
Peel declared himself in favour of a graduated scale. The 
scale of com duties fixed in 1 8a8 W2S high and he reduced it 
in 184a. In the same year he refused to receive a deputation 
from the League. By the Budgets of 1842-5 he did all that he 
1 »uld without violating the principle of the Corn Law which 
was the ark of the Tory Covenant. But it was during these 
years that his confidence in the necessity or advantage of 
Protection even of corn, was shaken as he observed with de- 
light the increasing consumption of the articles which he had 
cheapened bj reducing the duties. Secondly, the difficulties in 
the way of maintaining the Corn Law were being increasingly 
aggravated by the marvellously organised work of the Leaguers 
and by the lucid streams of reasoning poured out by Cpbden 
and Bright He was intending to apprise the Conservative 
party of his change of views when came the report of the potato 
disease in Ireland (Aug. 1845). In September it became clear 
that the potato crop would fail ; and on that crop depended four 
millions of people -for sustenance. What was worse, the English 
harvest of the* year was destroyed by rain. Peel saw that the only 
effectual remedy was the removal of impediments to foreign 
corn. Blit hOw could he, being a Tory pledged to Protection, take 
off the import duties on corn above all ? Peel struggled hard 
Wth his conscience. “I never in my life” wrote Wdlington 
to'Croker ‘Vitnessed such agony”. On the other hand the 
oppoittainity for Gobden and Bright had come. “F^!|iine itself*” 
^ we had warred, joined us”. Peel 

the Cabineion Oct. 3rand explained the necessity 
siipp6tters--«*Graham (Home)* 
<r^er(ken ;(l*prei^^ Sidney Herbert (Secretary at Wat). At 
V inothet meeting on Nov. his th^^m 
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Law* for a limited period bf an Order in Coun«^ 

VVhile«Peers mind was in a State of indecision as to tbc 
tp be taken, Russell issued (Nov. 22. 184$) b» famous let«t ;; 
from Edinburgh to bis constituents in London , 

his conversion to Free Trade, and his intention to put an e|^ 
to a-system which has proved to be the blight 
bane of agriculture, the cause of ^nury amo^ V 

the source of bitter divisions among classes . Th 
again met his Cabinet, but again he found the 
ntte. On Dec. 5 he resigned. The Que^n asked Russel to 

form a government. After a fortnight he however itrform^^fee 
Queen of his inability to obey her 

back with courtesy the poisoned chalice to Sir Robert . So 
Feel came back and formed his third Cabinet with the exclus- 
ion of Stanley whose place at the Colonial Office was taken y 

Jany. 22,1846 the Queen opened the Parliament With a 
cautious speech. Russell and Peel in rather insipid speeches, 

«ave a brief explanation of the events of the recess. A e 

dbs after Peel disclosed his proposals. Some points of th 

Budget of 1846 have already be®" ™ ^ 

Corn Laws, it was proposed that after Feby. 1. 

oh oats, barley and wheat were to be reduced » ^ 

' add during the interval the duty was to be los. when the home , 

' fe:;:urwas repealed with the help of the. ^ 
i^der Russell. The Conservative 
Sder the nominal leadership of Lord George 

. It w„e Mintoto b, » imspondU.' 8.n.w 

; 4 naoOBoirai bW in oulwy eminentlj fitted hint to * 
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work. The plan was to prolong the debate. But all tactics 
failed, and the Bill passed the House of Goimnons ; and it 
was carried through the House of Lords by the influence of 
the Duke of Wellington, Though the passing of the Bill 
could not be prevented, ‘ Disraelis philippics broke Peel's 
prestige and party and finally drove him out of office. How- 
e^r adversely the political fortunes of Peel might have been 
affected, it is unanimously admitted that the measure advanced 
the material prosperity of the country. 

Lord George Bentinck rightly pointed out the illogicality of 
meeting an impending crisis by freeing corn of duty three years 
later. The famine in Ireland was merely the occasion ; and 
for mitigating Irish distress Peel had taken separate measures 
By Free Trade, he looked forward to meeting the expanding 
needs of the people of England. By postponing the repeal by 
three years he soothed the alarm of the agricultural interest and 
smoothed the passage of his Bill. The comparative ease with 
which the country was induced to accept Free Trade was largely 
due to the influence that the writings of Adam Smith and Ben- 
tham exetcised on English thought. The doctrine of individual- 
ism, of unhampered human activities, had been dominating 
English thought of which Free Trade was an outward express- 
ion. The battle of Free Trade, it has been said, had been won 
in the intellectual sphere long before it was fought out in the. 
political arena, 

Disraeli in his novel SyMl (X845) 
teiP^jked “There is more serfdom in England now than at any 
tiipf :iibce the Conquest”. The brooding imaginativeness of 
enabled him to see the squalor of the labouring classes 
an4%is lit^^ it with mamllous vividness. 

During the struggle over Free Trade, maniufacturers like Cobden 
Bright qto allu<m to the distress agrictlHural 
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iabourers, and the country gentleman in reply pointed to. the 
oppression of the children in mines and factories. This pro- 
cess of mutual exposure by the two classes of employers, a ' 
great feature of politics in th| forties, was useful to the employ- 
ees who were politically dumb and socially depressed. The 
members of Parliament who fought hard to improve the con- 
dition of the poor were Lord Ashley and Sir Robert Inglis. 
As early as 1840 at the instance of Ashley a commission bad 
been appointed to enquire into the employment of children 
underground. The first instalment of the Report came in 1842 
and it disclosed many hideous facts, — one of which was diat 
boys and girls, naked to the waist and on all fours, yere forced 
to drag carts of coal by means of girdle and chain attached to 
their waists and legs. “Brutal cruelty, a total loss of all sense 
of decency or modesty, drinking, fighting— in fact, complete 
savagery marked the collier life”. The Mines Act of 1843 
prohibited work underground in mines and collieries, for 
women and girls and for boys under ten years of age ; regula- 
tions; were laid down for the prevention of accidents and 
limi^d the employment of apprentices to 8 years. Had 
Ashley had the necessary support, he would have gone fur- 
ther ; but as it was, the Act made a good beginning in the 
regulation of child labour by the State. The second Report 
of the aforesaid Commission appeared in 1843. The main evil 
pointed out was that children were apprenticed sometimes from 
four years of age and for a very long time during which they 
got only food and clothing and nO wages. Graham, the Home 
Secretary, took up the cause and tried to improve the condi- 
tion (^ factory children. In 1843 he failed* Next session he 
.succ#ded* By the Factory Act 1844 childtert between 8 and 1^3 
years^bf age were not to work for more than 6 j 4 hours a day ; 
§atu3|kiys. were to , be half-days* The proposal to limit the 
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working ho^rs of young persons to lo hours a day, fell through ; , 
and it remained 12 hours as before* Dangerous machinery was 
to be railed off and a standard of sanitation was established. 
li<^e Office inspectors were appointed to enforce the regula- 
latidns. This Act was carried after much opposition, especially 
(top men like Cobden and others of the Manchester school of 
*lhbught who stuck to their individualist doctrine of laisse%-faue 
Even Peel’s affinities, as Ashley tells us, were towards wealth 
and capital which were hard hit by the factory legislation. 

The humanitarian spirit of the time manifested ilselfdn the 
Lunacy Act of 1842. The lunatic asylums instead of beii^g 
hospitals w^re prisons where the insane received very harsh 
treatment. In 1839 Dr* Conolly, medical officer at Hanway 
*|ail, found 600 instruments of restraint — straps, coercion-chairs, 
leg-locks and the like. By the Act of 1842 the provincial 
asylums were to be inspected and the evils of the system 
pointed out. In 1845 Ashley brought in two Bills, by one, a 
permanent Commission was established for the regulation and 
inspection of the lunatic asylums, and by the other, it was 
intended to convert the asylum from a prison into a hospital, 
for the better and more humane treatment of the lunatics. 

Ecclesiastical movements. There were two movements 
in the forties, agitating the Church of Scotland and the Church 
of England. The movement in the Scotch Church was against 
lay patronage* Dr. Chalmers, one of the leaders, claimed 
Ujacontroiled management of ecclesiasstic affairs free from any 
■authqri^ It led in 1S43 to the establishment pf 

ihe Church* The Oxford or Tractarian movWent in the 

against the impiety of State inter- 
ference with endowment and oi^anisation of the Church, ‘ such 
as the Liberal Crovernments had undertaken ; it insisted upon 
' 'as -a' living 
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founded and divinely guided. It was led by John Keble and 
John Henry Newman and others advocating refotms in 
the Catholic direction. Though it did not create any fi^re^ 
in the Church, Newman and Ward ultimately bn^anie 
Catholic. 

Pall of Pool* PeeVs Irish policy will be found in Its 
place. To suppress an outbreak of lawlessness in Iretendi; Feet 
introduced Ufe Preservation Bill to invest magistrates alid police 
with greater powers. This was the opportunity for his enemies. 
The Corn Bill had destroyed his hold on the House. Now the 
Whigs who had helped in the matter of repeal, joined his 
enemies. The very’ evening that the corn Bijl passed the 
House of Lords, the Life Preservation Bill was thrown out in 
the Commons by a coalition of the Whigs seeking office and 
the Protectionists seeking revenge, Cobden voted against the 
Government. Peel resigned (June 1846). He never again 
held office, though he lived up to 1850 when he died of the 
effects of a fall from his horse. But during* these 4 years he 
he was a great force in politics and of immense value to the 
Wlfig Government of Russell. 

Career of Sir Robert Peel ; his statesmanship* Peel 

was born in 1788; entered Parliament in 1809; appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1812 ; was the Home Secretary 
in the Wellington Ministry (1827-30) when he carried the 
tia&oUc Emancipation Act (1829) allowing the Catholics to 
sit in Parliament. He formed his* second administration in 
i84|t. Some observations on his character and stafemanship 
ma|,;be made. j,' 

was stiff and reserved externally* but at heart ‘warm and 
syn^pathetic. The Queen's first impression . (1839) was that 
he odd, coid, ^hy man ; latet: on : <rr84d) her opihjdn 
'^wa^lhoktvhe chivah:pus.v . Secondly^ 'he. 
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pains to court the mediocrities of his party ; and his mind was 
too judicid fo? their liking. There is no doubt that he was no 
great party leader. Thirdly, his mind was teachable and open 
tb ^mriction, even by a political opponent. The Repeal inci- 
deM of 1846 fully proves this. And at the time of resigning 
•p^th’e did not scruple to pay a very warm eulogy to Richard 
iCi^en:||)r the success of Free Trade movement. Fourthly, 
he coppered that duty to his party came second to duty to 
his country. In view of these it is easy to see why he sacrificed 
the principles of his party in 1829 and in 1846. Judged by the 
; 'Conventional standard of party ethics, PeePs conduct cannot be 
justified. He had no right to use for one purpose the power 
which had been given to him for another. . He was chosen 
leader to maintain Protection, but when in power, he did away 
with it Hence it was that* Disraeli put him on a level with a 
- nuise who had dashed the brains of her charge. Peel ought 
to have informed his constituent's of his change of view. Be- 
sides the explanation given of his change of opinion, the remark 
of Guizot should be borne in mind, that Peel was by nature the 
most liberal of Conservatives and the most conservative of 
Liberals. Fifthly, it has sometimes been held that Peel lacked 
^triginaliiy, that he was a burglar of other men-s ideas. In the 
matter of reform of Criminal Laws (1823) he was influenced by 
Romilly and Mackintosh and in Free Trade by Copden and 
Bright. Disraeli expres^d it by saying (1846) that Peel caught 
the; tVhigyi>athi^^ away with their clothes, ^Mc 

Catthy is w opinion that ‘originality in politics, as ip every Add 
use and^ application of ideas wjbich we get 
cr ate given id us’^ Peel|^w that ifee time had come for transla- 
ting the principies F^e Trade into practical legislation ; and 
^ in doing only gave proof of genuine statesmanship but 

'of couB^,^ The neat remarkable ^hg was BeePs 
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hold on the House of Commons. Even Disradi once saii 
that he played upon the House of Commons as upon an old 
fiddle. Sir Edward Knatbhbull, a staunch Tory of the time,/ 
wrote never in my time saw a minister who possessed 
absolute power in the House of Commons than Peel. Inphe 
House he is everything-— but there his power ceases, 
power in the House of Commons alone does he keep his pdrty 
together. Out of the House his conduct is well calculated to 
destroy it. Cold and uncourteous to every one — even to his 
colleagues in office, who appear to be afraid to differ from him— 
at times in manner he is almost insolent”. Lastly, Peel will be 
remembered for his financial arid commercial reforms. He* 
gave the people cheap food, the manufacturers cheap raw 
materials and thus paved the way for that “victorious commer- 
cialism which for at least a generation, made Great Britain the 
mart, the entrepot, the banking centre and the ocean-carrier* 
of the world”. It has been said that he was essentially the 
mirtister of the business classes. His reforms prove that ; hut 
they benefited the people also. He uttered no empty boast 
when he said in his last speech as minister : *‘I shall leave be- 
hind a name remembered with expressions of goodwill in the^ 
abodes of those whose lot it is to earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brows, when they shall recruit their exhausted strength 
with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because no longer 
leavened with a sense of injustice”. 


. ,f; SECTIpM -4. • 

John Russell’s First Administratlim 1848*52. 

Oi^Fecl’s resignation (June *%46y Rsiasell wiis asked to fomi a 
goiKmtnent adtich he did. CirounAtanceshJKl changed sirtce hi^ 
fai^re to fcim an administraticm.'. hv J><e^tnb*r test rAPe^s*' 
il^tgaineed the Coasiemthre pai^^ - ^ Johh; 
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was the only alternative. Palmerston became Foreign Secre- 
tary ; .Grey, Colonial Secretary ; Sir Charles Wood, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; Lord Lansdowne, President of the Council 
and leader of the House of Lords ; and Labouchere, Irish 
Secretary. 1884 -^ 

RusselFs Cabinet was on a narrow Whig basis. It did not 
indltide either any Peelite or any Cobdenite or Radical. It has 
been called by Herbert Paul, the Last Whig Administration. 
“It was in fact the last government entirely dominated by the 
great Whig noble families that had overthrown the Stuarts 
^1688) ruled England under the two Georges, and returned to 
]:>ower in 183® as the party of Parliamentary Reform. After 
Russell’s Ministry, the Whig party gradually developed into the 
Liberal party, that is to say, it submitted itself, like the Tory 
party, to the control of middle-class men, of whom Gladstone 
was by far the most important. But the change was gradual 
and the Whig element in the party remained powerful down to 
the Home Rule split of 1886. Then most of the great Whig 
families crossed over to the Conservative side.” 

Domestic Events. Late in the Summer of 1S47 there 
was a General Election, The Ministerialists had a majority of 
99 over the Protectionists ; the Peelites who generelly suppor- 
ted the Whigs, numbered 105, In the same year there was a 
C&mmemal Crisis. The failure of the harvest in 1846 and ofr 
the potato crop, had rendered necessary ja large importation of 
of corn, mg|e than could be paid for in goods, and hence 
mohey baifto be sent out of the country. But the in|mediate 
was the railway mania. In 1845 the 
milway comities raise ;^7qo millions of new 

5^piiaU The money was to be eventually obtained and the 
expenses met by advances from banks and dealers in money. 

discount. Inspite^of this» the run 
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for money continued and even increased. The smash came 
in 1847 when many houses stopped payment ; Consols 
fell to 78 ; fall in the price of corn and dullness of the 
market for manufactures aggravated the crisis. The government 
authorised the Bank of England td enlarge the discount and to 
issue notes without legal reserve in specie and promised in 
case of infringement of the Charter Act of 1844, to indemnify it 
hy an 'act of Parliament. The knowledge that further acco» 
mmodation was within reach, checked the panic. The action of 
the government received the approval of both Houses. In 1847 
was passed by large majorities a Factory Bill introduced by 
Mr. Fielden, M. P. for Oldham. It limited the work, in textile 
factories, of young persons between the ages of 13 and 18 to 
10 hours a dayv The Bill passed inspite of thTe opposition of 
the most respected M.P.^s — Peel, Graham and Lord Broughatri 
who argued that it would diminish the wages of labourers and 
the profits of * manufacturers. One view is that Incidents 
Factory Act was a victory of the people of England over official 
England ; another view puts it down as the revenge of the land- 
lords upon the manufacturers for reform and free trade. Both 
are right. The Act involved a defeat for the Manchester 
School who advocated individualism. But the Manchester 
School had its revenge in 1849 when the Navigation Laws 
were removed from the Statute-book. Formerly the Naviga- 
tion taws required that no merchandise could be imported in- 
to E%land save in English vessels. This had been modified 
in the twenties. But England and the colonies, and%etween 
colot^^ and colony, transportation was restricted to British ships 
or to ;jfbips of the colony to which, the goods belonged. - Canada 
in th 4 absence of her own ships, could only export in British 
bottoms for wbieh however the freights charged by the shipK 
Q\yn^ were very. high. The result waa that Canadian 
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could not be sold as cheap as American corn, Labouchere 
now President of the Board of Trade, had charge of the Bill 
repealing the law by which colonial goods could be imported 
into England in English vessels. Inspite of opposition, the 
Bill passed ; and the last vestige of the Navigation Laws was 
swept away. Graham roundly informed the House that if the 
fiill were rejected Canada would secede. This repeal was the 
logical corollary of Free Trade introduced in 1846. 

Another event that struck the imagination of the contem- 
poraries was of 1851 (May to Oct. 15). 
It was entirely, due to the untiring efforts of Prince Albert whO' 
held that ^rt and Commerce would enable people to under- 
stand each other better and to. live in peace and prosperity. 
It was an exhibition of the arts and industries of all nations 
and many princes and important personages of the Continent, 
attendee! it. The government contributed no money but only 
lent a site in Hyde Park where was built the Crystal Palace of 
glass. Queen Victoria described the E.xhibition as ‘the greatest 
triumph of peace which the world has ever seen.* It was no 
doubt conceived by the idealist and men of the Manchester 
School, as the inauguration of a new era of world wide and 
unending peace and prosperity. But they were woefull>r 
deceived, for soon after broke out the Crimean War. It was,, 
however, a definite stage in the progress of the royal family 
towards its modem position as the most popular institution in? 
the country ; it displayed for the first time the royal family in 
the rghe with which it is now associated— as the repi^sentative 
of the nation in matters that are beyond and above contro- 
versy. So it was something more than an advertisement of 
tnrfterial prepress. 

Russell and Wood folbw^d the finan- 
^^al policy of Peel. In 1846 they abolished the preference 
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hitherto given to English colonies. In 1847 owiAg to the cost 
of Irish famine, Wood raised a loan of millions at p c. 
In 1848 there was a rumour of danger from France aiHid the 
government consequently had to provide increased expenditure 
on armament which they proposed to do by raising the income- 
tax to in the As there was a violent outcry, it was 
dropped. In that year there were no less than three Budgets 
introduced. Ultimately large reductions were made in the 
army and navy estimates and the Budget deficit was met by a 
loan of two millions. This indecision was discreditable to the 
government which had never been strong in finance. Other 
Budgets were equally unimportant. • 

Ecclesiastical Affairs. The Bishop of Exeter refused 
to institute Gorham to a benefice in that diocese because of 
a certain view held by the latter. On appeal the Priyy 
Council, as the ultimate court of appeal in ecclesiastical cases, 
decided in favour of Gorham. This interference of a secular 
Court in the matter of doctrine, was much resented. The 
excitement of the Gorham controversy was followed by another 
of a serious type. It was caused by the Bull of Pope Pius IX 
(S^pt. 30, 1850) dividing England into 12 territorial dioceses. 
Lord John considered the Bull as insolent and insidious. 
In 1851 was passed the £a/€siasfy’ca/ Titles Act declarir^ the 
Bull null and void, making it illegal for Roman Catholic pre- 
late^ to assume territorial designations. The Act remained 
a 4 ead letter till its abolition in 1871. But Russell during the 
excHfement, gave gratuitous offence to the Tractarians and 
Hi|fi Gfclurchmen which only weakened Ministry further. 

fPAli Of Russell’s Ministry. The deplorable irresolution; 
of ^oOd*s finance arid the interfering foreign policy of PatlmOir- 
stoijhad exposed the Ministry* to a&oksL Buf 
sisuint support kept the Whigs^ in office ; and consej^en^l^ 
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bis death on July 2, 1850, seriously weakened their position., 
The ecclesiastical controversies of the year made Russell 
unpopular. The dismissal of Palmerston in Dec. 1851 
deprived the cabinet of its strongest and most popular member 
whose loss it could not survive. In 1851 Mr. Locke-King 
carried against the government a motion for the extension 
of ’^unty franchise. Russell resigned. But, on the decline 
of Lord Stanley to form a government, he came back. In Feb. 
1852 the Premier brought in a Militia BilL Palmerston 
moved an amendment making the militia generally available 
as an army reserve ; and it was carried against the government. 
Rusell resigned. Palmerston light-heartedly wrote to his 
brother, ‘T have my tit*for-tat with John Russell and I turned 
him out on Friday last.” 

Section 5, 

First Derby Cabinent, Feb. to Dec. 1852. Others 
refusing, Lord Derby (Lord Stanley), the leader of the Conser- 
vative Protectionists, formed his first government, though his 
party was in a clear minority in the House of Cominons. The 
Peelites refused to join it. Disraeli became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Malmesbury Foreign Secretary, Spencer 
Walpole Home Secretary, Sir John Pakington Colonial Secre- 
tary* The new government was a makeshift ; its members 
were inexperienced recruits ; it had no majority in tlie lower 
Houee* It judiciously decided to go along the line of least 
resistance. , 

Events. The first thing that the Ministry 
di 4 waa tb pass fee Militia Bill as amended by Palmerston. 

; service in any part of 

United Kingdom, ifad it was to be recruited by voluntary 
/enlistment^ the compnteoyy ballot reserved for emerT 
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gencies. The reason for the Militia Act was the imeasitiiess 
caused by the rumoured peril from France^ Disraeli then 
produced his first Budget : he continued the income tax for 
another. year and made no attempt to revive Protection. His 
.Budget gained the approval of the Opposition. After winding 
up the business of the session, Parliament was dissolved in 
July, The results of the Election showed that the country was 
decidedly against Protection. When Parliament met in 
November, a resolution was adopted by the House by which 
Free Trade was to be firmly maintained and prudently extended. 
I^israeli himself declared that Protection was not only dead but 
damned. The Ministry then determined to* stake ks existence 
on the Budget which was introduced on Dec. 3. Protection 
having been abandoned, Disraeli confined himself to propos- 
ing that agricultural interest should be compensated for its 
losses by other means : the malt tax was to be halved, the 
tea duty was to be lowered from 2s. 2}(d. to is. ; the income 
tax was to be assessed on one-third of the farmer's rental 
instead of one-half ; and the downward taxable limit for 
industrial incomes was fixed at ;^ioo and for incomes derived 
from property at ;£so ^ and the house duty was raised and 
extended to houses of £10 rateable value. On this last 
proposal the government was defeated and Derby resigned 
(Dec. 20, 1852). 

Dfath of the Duke of Wellington 1769-1852. The 

Dukeidied on Sept. 14, 1852 when the Election, mentioned 
abOv 4 going on. There was at once a truce of all political 
parti4 to mourn for the death of one who had lived and died 
in unapinaous possession of love and respect alike of the sover^ 
eign ^d of the country. But England mourned not for th# 
«Oldi€^for his settees were not required for a generation— 
hut {|r the tnau. His greatness was ihoral^ not intellectual. 
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Office to him meant the fulfilment of duty^ and he was 
hever actuated by self-interest. He however had little sym- 
pathy with the new England ; and the signs of the times meant 
little to him. It was for the Crown as the greatest institution 
in the country that he was prepared to risk everything. His 
Ij^t great service was in 1846. Preferring Free Trade to a 
Government of Cobden and Co., he supported Peel and under- 
took ‘to discipline the Lords’. 

Section 6. 

The Coalition Ministry of Aberdeen, Dec. 1852— 
Jany. 1855. Disraeli, when relinquishing office, said, “This 
I know that England does not love coalitions”. He was 
aware of the negotiations fqr a coalition of the WhigS and the 
Peelites, and he prophesied the fate of such a ministry. 
Though Derby and his party had buried Protection, still a 
healing* of the old breach with the Peelites seemed as far off 
as ever. They preferred coalition with the Whigs. Aberdeen, 
thePeelite leader became Prime Minister with Gladstone, 
another Peelite, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Russell 
went to the Foreign office, Palmerston to the Home and the 
Duke of Newcastle to the Colonial. Sidney Herbert became 
Secretary at War, Sir James Graham (a Whig) the first Lord of 
the Admiralty. In all the Peelites secured six seats in • the 
Cabinet and the Whigs six, and' the thirteenth member was 
Palmerston who was his own party. In the House of Commons^ 
however^ tho Peelites stood to the Whig^ as one to bW The 
Cabinet was very administrative capacity. But its 

strength was a source of ankiety and weafciiess. Men 
like Russell, Palmerston and Gladstone were not Ifltely to 
yield" their Aberdeen was hardly adsipted by 

' tempexatnent to control or restrain dissentient colleagues. 
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Gladstone’s Budgets, in Ap, 1853 Gladstone as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer introduced the first of his Budgets 
which were to make him famous. The pivot of his Budget of 
1853 was the income tax. Disraeli had continued it for on0 
year and it was to expire in 1853. Gladstone decided to renew 
it for the next seven years, and also to render it more efficient 
by extending it to Ireland and applying it to incomes varying 
from ^100 to ;;^i5o a year. He however proposed its gradual 
reduction with a view to its ultimate abolition : for the first two 
years its rate was to stand at 7^. in the for the next two 
years at and for the last three years at 5^., and after that, 
it was to cease altogether from i860. His second proposal 
was to extend to all successions, the legacy duty "which had 
hitherto pressed lightly on holders of real property only. He 
designed the succession duty as the first among other projected 
reforms which were intended to provide for the ultimate abo- 
Klition of the income tax, I’he legacy duty had far less success 
as a source of revenue than had been anticipated. Jhe third 
item of the financial proposal was the increase of dUlties on 
Irish and Scottish distilleries. The anticipated surplus fyom 
these sources of revenue was to be utilized in abolishing the 
duties on soap and 123 other articles and reducing those on 
133 more including tea. These great and drastic changes 
placed the Budget on the same plane with Peel’s measures of 
1^411^1845 — ^46 ; and they were explained with a lucidity and 
rOloqlence which placed their author in the front rank of 
parlipimentary statesmen. But Gladstone’s scheme had no 
chanjoe of success for it depended upon peace for at least 
seven years; but the Crimean War disarranged the national 
balaice-sheet. Before Gladstone resigned early in 1835^ he 
introduced another Budget in May 1854. He estimated the 
war i^^pehduure at more than millions which he proposed 
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to meet by doubling the income tax to and by raising the 
duties on salt, Scotch and Irish . spirits and sugar. On this- 
occasion he emphatically denounced the fiscal policy of meeting 
war expenses by loans. “The expenses of war”, said he, “are 
a check which it has pleased the Almighty to impose on the 
ambitions and lust of conquest inherent in so many nations.... 
<i!tThe system of raising funds necessary for war by loan, prac- 
tises wholesale arfd continual fraud upon the people”. He 
considered it immoral an^ uneconomic to tax the future gene* 
rations for ths sins of the present. Inspite of increase in 
the duties and taxes, Gladstone had to take recourse to Exche- 
quer Bills and Bonds to meet extraordinary expenditure. 

Besigrnation of Aberdeen. It is a strange irony of 
political destiny that the most pacific Minister of England had 
to plunge the country in a ^^ar which a large section of public 
opinion held and still holds, as useless and aggressive. As 
; a matter of fact Aberdeen was drawn into it. The declaration 
of the Crimean War was to a large extent due to dissensions in 
the Cabinet. 

When Russell accepted the second place in the Cabinet,, 
he entertained hope of the first. Aberdeen, devoid as he was 
, of personal ambition, was willing to resign but his colleagues 
would not accept Russell as the Premier. While it was 
possible for Aberdeen to resign in the early part of 1853, it 
became difficult for him to do so, as the year wore on; for 
the negotiations were in progress on whose issue peace and 
war depended. Unable to improve his position in the Cabinet,. 
Rassell took to his favourite scheme of Parliamentary Reform. 
Thft proved to be another source of embarrassment to the 
at a time when all ite energies were required for the 
vigotbas oOriidUGt of the war. Moreover Palmerston who dls- 
; Jiked Reform at office at Russeirs proposal of 
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it. And a Cabinet crisis arose. But Russell withdrew his 
Reform Bill and the fall of the Ministry was averted (Ap. 1854). 

The Crimean War was draggii^ on .its course. The 
mismanagement of the war and the sufferings of soldiers were 
reported to the Press which for the first time maintained 
representatives at the war front. Public indignation was 
roused by the report of the maladministration of the war ; 
and when Parliament met on July 23, *1855, John Roebuck 
gave notice that he would move for a Select Committee to 
to enquire into “the condition of our army before Sebastopol 
and into the conduct of those departments of the Government 
whose duty it has been to minister to the wants of that army.*' 
The notice at once produced Lord John RusselVs resignation. 
His retirement made the defence of the Ministry impossible. 
When the motion was carried, Aberdeen resigned (Feb. 1855). 
Thus ended ingloriously the career of a Minister who in 
happier circumstances might have been remembered as a 
^eat British statesman. To him war was an absurd way of 
settling iniernational disputes, and as Foreign Secretary he had 
shown consummate tact in getting such disputes settled by 
amicable discussions. By temperament he was unfit for 
leadership in a time of storm and stress ; and moreover, he 
had not the personality to impose his will on a divided 
Cabinet. 


Section 7. 

' ' 

Palmeraton^s First Cabinet, Feby 1855 — 58. On 

Aberdeen's resignation the Queen summoned .Derby who 
funded the Peelites who refused to join. She next bad 
i^course to Lord Lansdowne, Nestor of the Whig party, who 
however, declined .on the score of ill-health. RusaeU ,Who 
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was very mucli willing, found to his s\#rprise that no 
body was willing to serve under him. So Palmerston was 
the inevitable choice and he formed his administration. 
Gladstone » Graham and Sedney Herbert joined him ; but when 
Roebuck pressed for the appointment of the Committee of 
Enquiry, they seceded from the Ministry on the ground that 
sucl>; an investigation was a ‘dangerous breach of a great cons- 
titutional principle.^ •Palmerston reconstructed his Cabinet. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis became Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; Clarendon Foreign Secretary ; Sir George Grey Home 
Secretary ; Sir Charles Wood First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Domestic SjBTairs. The Roebuck Committee sat. and 
reported. It referred to the mismanagement of the war in 
general terms and blamed the system and not the men 
entrusted with the administration of the system. Thus the 
apprehensions of the Peelites who seceded from Palmerston, 
were falsified. But the system was reorganised : the Board of 
Ordnance was abolished and its functions were transferred, 
as those of the Secretary at War, to the department under the 
Secretary for Way. In the Commander-in-chief was concen- 
trated the military administration of the army and in the 
Secretary for War the whole civil administration army 
finance, medical, ordnance. The office of the Secretary at 
War was not finally abolished till 1863 ; and the system was 
-further simplified in 1870 (^ide infra). 

Next we pass on to the well-known Wensleydale Peerage 
Case* In 1856 with a view to strengthen the appellate jurisdic- 
tion, of. the House of Lords, the ministers advised the 4 ueen 
to make Sir James Parke, an eminent baron of the Exchequer, 

; a p^r for life as Lord Wensjeydale. The Lords loudly 
; protest^ agai»$t the intrusion of a life peer to sit among the 

realmi At the . suggestion of Lord 
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Lyndhurst, the patent was referred to a Committee of Privilege 
which reported that ‘‘neither the letters*patent nor the letters 
patent with usual writ of summons issued in pursuance there- 
of, can entitle the grantee to sit and vote in Parliament.” Such 
a case had not occurred for upwards of 400 years and it was 
held that a long-standing usage could only be modified by the 
supreme legistative authority of Parliament, and not by an 
order of the Crown. Lord Wensleydale under a new patent 
took his seat as an hereditary peer of the realm. 

In 1857 was passed the Divorce Court Act. Down to that 
year the Ecclesiastical Courts had only the right of granting 
divorce, but the released parties were not free to marry. Rich 
folks used to promote Bills in order to obtain Parliamentary 
sanction for the contraction of fresh marriages. The Act of 
1857 enabled the poor men to do what the rich had always 
done. It removed the hearing of divorce cases from the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to a new Civil Court. The measure 
marks a new stage in the legislation which was gradually 
transferring secular matters from the Courts of the Church to 
the Courts of the State. In the same year there was a Finan- 
cial Cnsis, It was primarily due to railway speculations in 
America. The Bank of England in order to protect its gold 
reseiye, raised the rate of discount to 8 p, c. and subsequently 
toid' p. c. ; while some private Banks suspended payment. 

* Ultinaately the Government came to the rescue and suspended 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844 and authorised the issue of notes 
to the value of £2 millions in excess of the legal maximum. 
This allayed the panic and restored public credit. Parliament 
later bn passed an Act of Indemnity. Besides financial panic, 
the J^iniitry was throughout preoccupied with war complication^ 
It enfed the Crimean ' War ; it was involved in a war with 
Chini ; and there was the Sepoy Mutiny in India. 
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Budgrets 1855^8. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had to provide for war expenditure. 
In ^.$55 he had to meet an estimated deficit of millions 
which he did by a loan of millions of p.c. and by 
increasing the income tax and the duties on tea, sugar, ^coffee 
and spirits. In 1856 inspite of considerable reduction in the 
afiny and navy estimates, the Chancellor bad to face a deficit of 
millions which was met by loans. Gladstone's principle 
could not be adhered to ; not only many taxes had been raised 
but also loans had been contracted. The income tax stood at 
T[S. 4rf. The War added no less than ;^42. millions to the 
National Debt. Financially the Crimean War stands condemned. 
The main feature of the Budget of 1857 was the reduc- 
tion of the income tax from i6d. to 7^. Gladstone attacked the 
Budget on the ground that 'it gave no relief to the poor tax- 
payer as the duties on articles like tea and sugar remained 
unreduced. However the House had confidence in Cornewall 
Lewis and the Budget was passed. 

Fall of Palmerston. It has already been said that there 
was a war with China. Cobden moved and carried a motion 
regarding the high-handed proceedings of the Government in 
China. Palmerston appealed to the country (March 20, 1857).. 
The result of the Election was a great personal triumph for the 
Prime Minister. The ‘fortuitous concourse of atoms' that had 
defeated the Government were scattered. The electors rallied to 
the minister who, they believed, was upholding their interests ; 
and Palmerston was returned to power with a large majority of 
^83. But he was not destined to enjoy it long. An eveni occurred 
in ; Paris which ultipiately led to his overthrow in London, 
and some Other Italians believed that Napoleon III. 
0f France was a serious obstacle in the Way of Itetian 
independence ; so they conspired te remoye the obstacle. On 
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Jany. 14, 1858 bombs were thrown at the Emperor^s itjarriage. 
He escaped unhurt, though some 10 men were killed. It was^ 
proved that the Orsini Plot had been hatched in London and 
bombs made in Birmingham. French opinion was inflamed 
against England. The colonels of French regiments congra* 
tulating the Emperor on his escape, called on him to lead them 
against England to destroy ‘the assassins’ den’ ; Count Walewskt 
the French Foreign Minister, denounced England in a despatch, 
for harbouring persons (Orsini and others had been living in 
England as exiles) who by their flagrant acts placed themselves 
under the ban of humanity. Palmerston brought in a Bill 
making conspiracy to murder abroad punishable with penal 
servitude for life. But the English people both in and out of 
I^arliament indignant at the language of Walewski’s Despatch 
and the gestures of the French colonels, had no fancy for a 
measure considered to be dictated by France. Mn Milner 
Gibson moved and carried an amendment and regretted that 
the Government was attempting to alter the law of conspiracy 
before replying to the insolent despatch of the French Foreign 
Minister. Palmerston resigned on being thus defeated (Feby. 
1858) 

Sections. 

Second Derby Ministry Feby. 1868— June 1859. 

I]ferby was entrusted to form a ministry. As before the 
Pieelites remained obdurate, and a pure Conservative Govern- 
nleht was formed without, as before, having a majority in the 
Ifouse of Commons. Disraeli became Chancellor of the 
l^chequer ; JLord Malmesbury Foreign Secretary ; Lord 
^nley (son of the Premier) ColonUl Secretary ; Lord 
iSIenborough President of the Board of Control ; Lord Chelmsr 
fqrd, Lord Chancellor ; and Spencer Walpole, Home Secre^tar)^ 
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Domestio Ewuts. The existence of the new Adminisr 
tration depended on the sulQferance of its opponents or on the 
differences that distracted the Liberal party. Though its tenure 
was so precarious, it had to solve questions of delicacy and 
difficulty. The strained relations with France were healed when 
Walewski apologised and the ill-mannered French Ambassa- 
dor th London, Persigny, was recalled. After this the Ministry 
addressed itself to the Indian problem and an Act for the 
Better Government of India was passed placing this country 
ts^oder the British Crown. In 1858 Lord John Russell intro- 
duced a Bill to give relief to Jewish M* P ’s who were dis- 
qualified from sitting and voting so long as they declined to 
take the oath of abjuration ‘on the true faith of Christian.' 
From 1847, when Baron Rothschild was elected to represent 
the City of London, the Comrhons had shown a growing desire 
to concede, and the Lords a firm determination to resist, the 
claim of the Jews to sit in Parliament. In 1858 when Russell's 
Bill passed the Commons, the Lords maintained their previous 
attitude. A deadlock seemed imminent. As a compromise 
it was decided that either House should be empowered to 
determine, by its resolution, the form of oath to be adminis- 
tered to its own members. The resolution which the Commons 
passed was converted two years later into a standing order 
and ultimately in 1866 was embodied in a Statute. The session 
of 1858 witnessed the abolition of the property qualifications of 
M. P.*s~one of the demands of the Chartists. At the 
^/Cdmrnencement of the session of 1859 Disraeli introd|iced a 
Reform Bill which extended to counties the £10 occupation 
franchise of the boroughs and conferred votes on lodgers, 
furidhiblders, University graduates, certain schoolmasters and 
Jawyers and medical men. These latter proposal, . fan<^ 
llanohises as iheg;: were derisively termed, kilted the Bill on its 
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second reading! The Bill also cost two of the best members 
of the Cabinet — Walpole and Henley who objected to certain 
features of the Bill. On being defeated the Ministry appealed 
to the country. The Election strengthened the Conservative 
party but did not convert the minority into a majority. When 
the Parliament met, an amendment to the Address was moved, 
and carried. Derby resigned. 

Section 9. 

Lord Palmerstoq’s Second Administration 1859-*65. 

When Derby resigned, the Queen unable to decide between 
the claims of Palmerston and Russell, sent for *a third man,.. 
Lord Granville. But he could not secure the cooperation of 
other Liberals. So Palmerston was sent for and he formed 
his second Ministry vvith the help of Peelites. Gladstone 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer; Russell Foreign- 
Secretary ; Lord Granville President of the Council ; Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis Home Secretary ; Sidney Herbert Secretary 
for War. This administration has sometimes been called the 
Government of the Triumvirate after the three leaders 
(Palmerston, Russell and Gladstone) whose cooperation was 
essential to its existence. 

The year 18^9 significance. It witnessed the 

absorption of the Peelites in the Whig party and thus des- 
troyed the hope of the reconstruction of the Conservative 
pirty, a hope that was once entertained by Gladstone himself. 
s|condly, it marked the beginning of an interval of political 
ttinquiUity or stagnation at home. This was mainly due to the 
atite-refdrm attitude of Palmerston at home and to the dramatic 
arid albabsoxbing occurrences on the Continent. 

f jReiieW of BartleSw in 1 S 59 the Peelites were absorb^ 
itt? the Whig: l^ty, and as such it is an important date in the 
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liistory of parti^^ In the thirties the Tories had dropped their 
V name and adopted the title of Conservative. This transition 
from Toryism to Conservatism had Been ably managed by Sir 
Robert Peel. The pro^amme of the party was no longer unin- 
telligent resistance to all change, but while opposing the violent 
designs of the Chartists or Radicals or the Irish party, they 
were quite willing to adopt cautious measures of advance in 
both constitutional and social legislation. This broadening of^ 
the basis of the party on the one hand and the dread of 
Chartism in England and repeal agitation in Ireland on the 
•other, led many Whigs to desert to the Conservative side which 
was strengthened alike by the increase in number and quality 
under the leadership of Sir Robert Peel. The Whigs under 
Melbourne were divided and included the Radicals and 
OConnellities. Their differences were veiled under the compre- 
hensive title of ‘Liberar comprising all these sections. Such, a 
party could not stand against the organised Conservatives. 
The Election of 1841 brought Peel to power and he would 
have continued long in power, had he not destroyed it by his 
Free-Trade policy. So severe was the blow dealt to the 
Conservative party in 1846 that it did not recover from it 
till 1874. Between these two dates the Conservatives were 
thrice in office but not in power. The ‘repeal event’ of 1846 
had not only broken up the Conservatives but also to a certain ^ 
^extent helped to break up the Whigs. Russell had not converted 
iBe, whole Whig party to F ree Trade. Melbourne, for instance, 
was a d^io to the last. The manufacturing Fre^lSraders 

like Cobdcn and Bright owned no Whig allegiance and voted as 
they pteased. In fact, the cross^jurrenes set aflowing by the 
Trade lines of party divisions and to 

a large extent contributed to make the weafe 

;ahort-lived. The question of party .politics Was ffie j 
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future of the Peelites. That group/ as it has been remark^, 
had .many leaders but few followers. It was, as Gladstone 
once said, like a roving iceberg on which no man could land 
with safety but with which a ship might collide with disaster. 
It remained aloof inspite of the abandonment of Protection by 
the Conservatives in 1S52. By merging itself in the Liberal 
party it strengthened the latter and lent stability to politics. 

National Defence Bill. The distrust of Napoleon III, 
the chameleon of the Tuilleries, was deepening in England. 
His annexation of Nice and Savoy, however small and reason- 
able (they were Piedmonelse districts inhabited by Frenchmen), 
created great excitement in England. Palmerston wrote : 
“The Emperor’s mind seems as full of schemes as a warreh is 
full of rabbits, his schemes go to ground for the moment to 

avoid notice or antagonism Of late I have begun to feel 

great distrust and to suspect that his formally declared inten- 
tion of avenging Waterloo has only lain dormant and has not 
died; away'’. The panic of a French invasion prevailed, 
Already during the late Ministry the Volunteer movement 
had been initiated, Palmerston gave full support to this 
volunteer movement. His Government carried a National 
Defence Bill authorising (i860) an outlay of millions on the 
fortUications of Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham and Cork. 
Th^re was also a provision in the Budget for an additional 
expenditure of millions on army and navy. Gladstone, 

Chmicellor of the Exchequer, opposed such high estimates, 
but J gave way in the end. It was on this occasion that 
Palaierston wrote to the Queen that it would be wiser to 
lose Glatbtbne than run the risk of losing Portsmouth and 
Plyijhouth,. The volunteer movement proceeded ajpace and 
liea|y 180,000/ men were enrolled. The dread of Frenqh, 
Tny^ion left bej^iind a lasting benefit in ^ the shape of the 
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Voltrnteer cotps\ The relations of the two countries were 
mended by the Commercial Treaty of i860, 

ConnimeFeial Treaty with France. Encouraged by 
Gladstone, Cobden went over to Paris and negotiated a 
cotiithercial treaty in private audiences with Napoleon III 
An advocate of peace and Free Trade, Cobden saw 
in it one of the best ways of improving the relations, 
between the two countries. It was based bn reciprocity ; and 
either government undertook to reduce the duties on the goods 
of the other. The treaty was objected to mainly on the 
ground that while it lowered for France the prices of commo- 
dities like iron and steel almost essential to her existence, 
for Great Britain it affected only luxuries, like silk, artificial 
flowers or stimulants like brandy and wine. But most people 
saw in it Napoleon*s earnest desire to keep peace with 
England, and that was enough to popularise it. The treaty 
lasted for 20 years during which the mutual exports and 
imports nearly trebled. But it never permanently converted 
Fiance to Free Trade principles. 

Qladstonlan Finance. For the second time Gladstone 
was placed in charge of the Exchequer and during this second 
tenure he carried out what he had begun in 1853. The Budget 
of 1859 provided for an increase of 4 millions in the army 
and navy estimates by raising the income tax from to gd. The 
y€jar iSfeb was important for many reasons. The dominating 
. flsdalfact of the year was the Cobden treaty with France. In 
taking sanction bf the Parliament Gladstone wi^ribd the 
scope of the scheh^e and converted || measure of reciprocity 
into a measure of Free Trade, and made a d^ian sweep 
of duties on rtb less than 371 articles, leaidi* only 4$.) t'W 
ternriiiattoh : bf ^ a costing more ' tiro 

pounds ■ the Chancellor in this rUatt^w: ; siM he tops 
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brought to perfection the reforms begun by Peel. The 
Chancellor was justified in speaking of i860 as ‘the'Ust of the 
Cardinal or otganic years’. The Budget of i860 was formed 

on the principles that there were to be no customs duties of a 

p^oticHve character and if at all duties were imposed for nmw 
purposes, they were to be raised upon the smallest number of 
articles. The anticipated loss from the abolition of customs 
was made up by the saving of the annuities. So far there was 
no hitch. But Gladstone proposed to repeal the paper duty as 
being a tax on knowledge ; and to meet the loss thus caused, 
he put an extra li. on the income tax. There vms much 
opposition to the Paper Duty Bill and it passed the House of 
Commons only by a narrow majority. The premier who was 
not for it, wrote to the Queen: “This {narrow majony of 
nine only) may probably encourage the House of Lords to 
assert itself, and Viscount Palmerston is bound in duty to 
say that if they do so. they will perform a good public 
service ” This was an unusual stab in the. back for a collegue. 
The Lords rejected the Bill. The question arose in|.the 

House of Commons if the Lords were not acting wm m 

r^ecting money bills. The Commons passed a smes of 
rWutions protesting against the action of *e ^ ® 
confirming that the exculsive “right of grantii^ aid and supplies 
to the Crown is in the Commons alone as an essential part 0 

t#eir constitution, and the limitation of all such ^nte as to 

niatter. manner, measure and time is only m f m , Next 
ykr, Gladstone put all the financial 

repeal of paper duty) together into one sin^e Bin, m 

al^mber of separate Bills as heretofore. : 

j^rpitegtheir right to divide, amerid ^ ^ 

^d™ The fact was that the 

life ^«e 'm to 9 <i.> “add the Budget of r»6i tato. 
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ai^eable for th6 Lor<)s to reject. These Buckets aad this 
scuffle widi the Lords marked Gladstone out as the future 
Radic<d leader. Motley is of opinion that the attitude of the 
Lords in t86o had a considerable share in propellii^ Glads- 
tone along the paths of liberalism. The Budget of i86t -made 
no important changes. The French commercial treaty had 
n^y doubled British exports to France. The free-trade 
policy was bearing its natural fruit in the abounding pros- 
perity of the country. The Chancellor availed himself of it 
in the Budget of 1863 by reducing the income tax by two 
pence and the tea duty from ir. $d. to ir. He was able to 
point out triumphantly the success of the policy he had 
followed ; bUt he marred his popularity by trying to bring 
charities within the meshes of the income tax. The Budgets 
of i86a and ’6$ witnessed further reductions of the income tax. 
In 1864 it was reduced to 6d and in 1S65 to ^d. Simultane- 
ously the tea duty to f>d. The marked increase of national 
wealth enabled him to effect all these reductions, year after 
The last Bucket has been d^cribed as the crown and 
sutii^t pf this period of English financial history. Customs 
were removed except those on a few and income tax was redu- 
ced to a very low level. 

Death of the Prince Consort. Prince Albert died 
on Dec. 14, 1861. To the Queen it was a shock severer than 
the public knew at first and to the nation it was' a loss grayer 
it was aware of. Though he occupied no recognised official 
pOffi^n in the Government, under the influence of his trained 
i^iigenoeand shreyrd guidance, royal power showed ^distinct 
; and royal influence showed distinct e%ns of 
In mat^ qf fotpign policy, - his 
modi^S^ng ^uence was of speciid value. .$0 loi^V as 
; Jissed, hw were not appreciatedL, Dgy attd ni|dH: hb 
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•worked far the welfare of the country ; still probably he never 
ceased to be the object of suspicion. His career, it has been 
very well said, was a tragedy of frustrated effort. Politically he 
was a Peelite. • 

Lancslshire Gotton Famine* Owing to the American 
Givil War 1861-65 {vide infra) the supply of cotton which was 
almost wholly drawn from the blockaded Southern wStates, to 
vthe Lancashire mills was suddenly greatly reduced.* Opera- 
tives were thrown out of employment and were in great dis- 
tress. Early in 1862 a Central Relief Committee was estab- 
ilished in Manchester and Lord Derby took the lead in organis- 
ing measures for relieving the starving multitude. Subscrip^^ 
tions poured in from all parts of England, frofn India and 
from the Colonies. By 1863 the worst was over: for some 
-cotton was smuggled out of the Southern States and more 
wafe obtained from Egypt and India. But normal conditions 
•did not return till 1866. 

Others measures. In r86i the Post Office Savings Bank 
w^s established. This was due to Gladstone who jusri^^Jiy 
•considered it as one of his ndtable achievements. *Tt is ^re 
difficult” he wrote to Cobden, “to save a shilling than to spend 
a inilUon”. In the same year the Bankruptcy Bill was { 3 assed 
was passed doing away with the illogical distinctionf between 
bankruptcy and insolvency. By compulsorily declaring priso- 
ners for debt "bankrupt it cleared out the debtors* prisons ; on 
other hand it increased the member of bankrupts and did 

$ ^ In I S60 cottan imports valued fifteen hundred million pounds; in 
1^62 they dropped to five hundred million pounds, 
f t An insolvent as distinguished from a bankrupt was an insolvent who . 
not a trader ; for originally only a trader could be bankrupt in th<e 
■sdase of obtaining an absolute discharge from bis dcbte*’-^Whai*tOtt?S 
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nothing" to diminish the cost of bankruptcy proceedings. Inr 
TS63 the Pristm Chaplain Act provided for the appointment of 
Roman Catholic chaplains in prisons. 

General Election bf 1865 . The Parliament had sat for 
little Over 6 years and it was dissolved irt July 1865* The elec^ 
tion resulted in increasing the majoiity of Ministerialists from 
4)%to6o. This favourable result was due to the popularity of 
Palmerston and not of the Whig party : and so his death on 
Oct. 18, t86s ensured speedy destruction of the Government. 
Gladstone was defeated from the University of Oxford because 
Of his speech against the Established Church in Ireland; he 
however quickly secured a seat for South Lancashire. But his- 
defeat from*Oxford snapped ihe last tie between him and his 
former Toryism. In this election of 1865 J. S. Mill was- 
returned as M. P. 

Lord Palmerston ; his career and statesmanship. 

Henry John Temple was the third Viscount of Palmerston in 
the peerage of Ireland, Born in 1784, be began political career 
at Age of 25 when he was made Secretary at War. He be- 
came Foreign Secretary in 1830 in' the Grey Cabinet and from 
that time till his death he was a member of every Cabinet 
except those of Peel and Derby. He was in the House of 
Commons for nearly 60 years and in office for nearly 50. 

Palmerston was a popular character. The secret of his- 
popularity lay in the nature of the man himself. He was brie* 
Of tliiose haj^ few who are bom young and retain the school 
boyispirit to the l^st breath of life. Though masterful in coun- 
cil and dictatorial in tone, he was unfailing in good 'Jiumour,. 
optimtetic in views and expert in adinimstratipn. He embo- 
died aU tbat was best and worst in the then all-powerful middle 
<jass. He was the archetype of the btoseholkl^^ sort 
vof aristocradc^^ Pride in his country, pride in its. 
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history an 4 institutions, bis ietermirl^itton to assert the dignity 
of Great Britain whenever neceS^ry and at all times to stand 
*‘no nonsense’, all contributed to ma\e him a popular idol. 
His jaunty walk, his breezy conversation, his merry ha ! ha ! 
>laugh, were additional claims on the affections of the people of 
whose psychology no man had a more penetrating knowledge. 

Yet .beneath a non-chalant and scarlet-pimperneMike pose was 
.a mind keen and incisive”. That keenness exhibited itself 
specially in the analysis of foreign politics. (See chapter 
on Foreign Policy). 

He loved political duel, and if defeated, he never bore a 
grudge and if victorious, as he often was, he was generous to 
.the vanquished. Adversities of fortune or perversities of men 
seldom ruffled his equanimity or destroyed his magnanimity 
and optimism. Dismissed in 1851, he accepted an inferior 
post in 1853 ; and in 1859 he was willing to serve under his 
young colleague, Lord Granville. But he never exactly fitted 
into the Cabinet system of government : as a subordinate be 
was;impatient of control and as Premier he did not give full 
support to his colleagues. He did not belong to any party 
though by connexions he was a Whig, In fact it would be 
proper to call him his own party. He was a living compromise ; 
'Tories supported him for fear of Radicals and the Radicals 
sup|>drted him to keep out the Tories. He was perfectly 
satisfied with things as they were at home and was the declared 
^neitby of all reforms. So his death was the ‘letting out of the 
wat|T$ of reforms’ at home. Secondly, his death ended, more 
deild^ly than the Reform Act of 1852, ‘the era of Whig 
asci|ridancyi— the period during which England was govemed 
by ^gro^p of great families who brought to power by the 
Re^laiioh of r68S, were only nomiirally dethroned by that 
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CiMen, 1804-1866. In the same yfar (April 
2, 1865) passed away Richard Cobden. He was the son of a 
Sussex yeoman and became partner in a Manchester printed 
cotton factory. He travelled extensively but his interest was* 
not in scenery or in art but in men and above all, in the work- 
itfg class. He brought his observations and knowledge to bear 
on the English fiscal system of Protection. His speeches are 
replete with convincing arguments and pointed illustrations^ 
Couched in a clear and conversational style. Entering Parlia- 
ment in 1841 he soon together with his friend John Bright, be- 
came a genuine power in the House of Commons and left his 
name in history by carrying the citadel of Protection. 

The gifts of Cobden and Bright were complementar>v 
Cobden had none of his corhpanion’s oratorical powers, pathos, 
humour and passions. Bright carried by oratory the audience 
whom Cobden had convinced by arguments. Thus the two 
formed an irresistable force in the House of Commons as well 
as on the platform. Bright was the son of a Quaker cotton- 
spinner of Rochdale. He assisted his father in his business 
till the age of 30 when, losing his wife, he was sunk in grief, 
‘‘Mr. Cobden’^ he writes, “called upon me and addressed me 
wilii words of condolence. After a time he looked up and said 
‘There are thousands of houses in England at this moment 
wlrere wives, mothers and children are dying of hunger. ‘Now 
whien the first paroxysm of grief is past, I would advise you to* 
come with me and we will never fist till the Corn Law is* 
The invitation was accepted. ThI/ entered 
: discharge what they considered their duty. 

' tiobden never held any place in any administration. Elected 
ftd Ro^b# of the Corn 

^ TVesidem of the Board of 

iS 'Trade. But fie declined the p^t ahd 
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Gibson f<» it. Cobden would not have been what he was, had 
he accepted the post under one of whose fore^n policy he had 
been a constant assailant. Palmerston pressed him hard and 
pointed out that they had attacked each other and Utat Milner 
Gibson (a Tory and Cobdenite) had also delivered strong 
speeches against him. Cobden replied, “But I meant what I 
said”. 

In foreign politics Cobden always stood for peace and fair 
dealing He denounced war and above all, the Crimean War, 
China War and England’s attitude to American during the Civil 
War. Consistently with hb principle, he restored good feelings 
between England and France by concluding the tre&ty that has 
been named after him (i860). For this memorable service to 
the country he received the warmest praises from Gladstone. 
Palmerston offered him either a baronetcy or the rank of Privy 
Councillor. But the honour was courteously declined. 

Section 10. 

^ Second Russell Ministry. After the death of Palmer- 
ston the Ministry continued with the necessary alterations. 
Russell stepped into his place as Premier ; but he being in the 
Hpuse of Lords as Earl Russell, the leadership of the Com- 
mons was entrusted to Gladstone the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The Foreign Office was committed to the safe hands of 
L^td Clarendon, the War Office to Lord Hartington, and the 
Qdonial Office to Cardwell. 

|.<r&mstiea and Its Governor. In Oct 1865 ffie Negroes 
o| Jantaica broke out tn insurrection, attacked with stones and 
citlasseStvthe courthouse at Morant Bay, set it tm fire, idlled 
S(|ine white perstms and began ravaging the nei^bburi^ 
The Governor, John Edward Eyre, with the 
,, CJouncil pcodhphted martial law in the insurgent/ fe^Bty 
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and sent troope who brought the situation well under control. 
But after tbU began his cruelties. Four hundred and thirty-nine 
persons including a coloured Baptist named George Gordon a 
leadit^ fomenter of the iosurrectioni were put to death under 
martial law ; over 600 including a number of women were 
flogged and 1000 houses belonging to the Negroes were burnt. 
The news of these punishments raised a loud outcry in Eng- 
land. Cardwell sent a Commisision which submitted its 
report in April 1866 and as the result of the report, Eyre was 
recalled, but the Government refused to prosecute him. A 
Jamaica Committee was formed under the chairmanship' of J. 
S. Mill to pfomote the Governor’s prosecution; and on the 
other hand an Eyre Defence Committee was supported by men 
like Carlyle and Tennyson. All attempts to prosecute Eyre and 
his officials failed ; but he was much harassed till 1872 when 
the Government paid him all the expenses of the protracted 
legal proceedings and he was pensioned off in 1874. 

Commercial Crisis of 1866 . The ever-increasing 
number of joint-stock companies, since the passing of Joint- 
Stock Cofnpanies Act of 1856, led to a dangerous activity of 
commerce and increase of speculation. The failure of the 
London Chatham and Dover Railway Company heralded the 
app:ibach of a crisis. On May 10, the bill-discounting house 
of Overend Gurney and Co. stopped payment with liabilities of 
jC 19 millions* Panic spread through London, and Friday, 
the day following, was known as the Black Friday, The Bank 
Giiarter Act^was suspended to give relief to the Banki i Ptiblic 
confidence Was soon after restored. 

The death df Paliherston ;at 
once brought' to the foreground the questioii of further exten- 
uon of due franchise. The steady im|^yement' in hiatal 
oonditii^ newspapers, the liyOutiibfe ithpie^ic^ 
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produced by American democracy during the recent Civil War, 
gave a stimulus to democracy. The artisans were more nume* 
rous and better organised than before. In Englatid and Wales, 
less than one-fifth of the adult males enjoyed the franchise.- 
'i'o keep pace with the country’s progress, Gladstone introduc- 
ed the Liberal Government’s Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons (March, 1866). It was a very moderate measure 
and dealt *only with franchise and not redistribution of seats. 
The borough franchise was to be reduced from £10 to 
based on rental value, and the lodger franchise was to be fixed 
at ;^io ; the county occupation franchise was to be reduced to 
^14 ; all depositors in Savings Bank of ;^so {or two years 
were also to have votes. A storm of opposition came from the 
Conservatives and a section of Liberals led by Robert Lowe 
who became the master-spirit of the opposition. 1*he dissen- 
tient Liberals were compared by Bright to the discontented 
refugees round David in the Cave of Adullam. Inspite of a 
Redistribution Bill brought in* by the Government, the Cave 
iticreased in number. Disraeli, the Conservative leader, al- 
lowed the opposition to the Bill to be led. by the Adullamites 
who however were aided by the Conservatives. J he Govern- 
ipent were beaten on an amendment inched by Lord 1 lunkellin 
Who proposed to substitute rateable value for gross rental as a 
basis for the borough franchise. The Ministry resigned. In view 
of the foreign complications (the Seven Weeks’ War), the Queen 
^nsidered a change of ministry undesirable and urged on her 
|iinisters to reconsider their decision to resign. But they 
|)ersisted in this. The Queen conridered it as an act of desertion^ 
I Eftrl Rliasell- .He retired from active politics in 1 866, 
liiboi^h he lived 12 years more. He was elected to the Hou^ 
J|f Commons in 1813 and transported to the House of Lords in 
8i$S ; and barring short interval^, he bad been a raem!ber of 
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the Legislature for 65 years. He was twice .Premier ; and 
throughout his Whole career he was known as the leader of the 
Whigs on the Reform question.i On the whole his was a great 
career. As a statesman he showed admirable energy in legist 
Jation and effective power of debate. But he never remained 
a mer^ politician like Palmerston : he was a deep student of 
constitutional history, and had tastes for arts and aesthetics. 
His public career suggests a series of contradictionsi Though 
a pronounced Reformer, he produced only petty and almost 
stilhborn Reform Bills* Though an abolitionist, he was known 
to the Americans as one who upheld the cause of the slave- 
owning Sou|h. Though a liberal champion of oppressed 
nationalities, he disappointed Denmark on the Schleswig ques- 
tion and abandoned Poland in distress. The reason is that 
owing to the exigencies of political life he had to associate 
with men whom he had no time to mould wholly to his pur- 
pose or with whom he must act in seeming sympathy for 
carrying |}n the Government. His ambition, his self-conscious- 
ness and his proneness to unexpected movements in politics 
account for many of the contradictions. 

^SECTION 11. 

Dwbys Third Ministry (July 1866-1868). On 

Ru^el|^s resignation the Queen comraissfoned Derby to form 
a ministry. The Adullamites having refused to serve under 
Derby^ a furely Conservative ministry was formed but in per- 
sonnel it was far stronger than that of 1858. Disraeli as bifore, 
became Chancellor of jibe Exchequer and led the House of 
Commonsv; I^d Stanley went to the Foreign- Office. Lord 
Carnarvon became Secretary for Colonies ; Spencer Walpolei 
i Home Seczetaiy ^ and Lord Cxanbome (Harquis of Sa|isbiiry 
'-"©filater yeari^ "Sccre'tery for Ind'ia*-- ■ .. r'; '' :t 
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Refarm Agritation and the Aet of 1867. For some- 
time past there had been perfect political repose ; refermets 
had been inert and the people apathetic; Russell’s attempt 
awakened the spirit of democracy in the country ; rejection of 
his Bill led to widespread agitation ; and political uneasiness 
was aggravated by commercial distress and an indifferent 
harvest. Advocates of reform fanned the spirit into flame ;and’ 
leagues and associations sprang into existence. The Reform 
League announced its intention of holding a monster meeting 
at Hyde Park on July 23, 1856. The Home Secretary prohi- 
bited the meeting there. The leaders Edmond BealesV 
held the meeting in the Trafalgar Square ; but^ part of the 
assembled crowd pulled down the Hyde Park railings and 
swarmed into it and consequently had a scuffle with the 
Police. Street processions and monster meetings were orga- 
nised in great cities. Bright conducted a campaign in the 
North and Midlands. Gladstone gave free expression of his 
views in support of the popular agitation for reform and once 
put the pertinent question ? ‘‘Are not they, the non*voters, of 
ibUr flesh and blood ?” Reform could no longer be stayed r 
toe' middle and the working classes, the one under-repteseiited 
and the other scarcely represented, had combined to demand 
toe franchise. At the opening of the Parliament in Feby. jS 6 ^ 
fie Queen in her speech drew the attention of the Houses to 
fie state of representation in the country and expressed the 
hope that deliberations on the question might bei conducted 
Si a spirit of mutual moderation and; forbearance. Disraeli 
Ijrvited the House to solve the problem in a spirit above that; 
party and proposed a series of abstmet resolutions; w^^^ 
to form the basis of thb, cximing Bill, This was fojl^feed 
% , a v^^hich bowever wito a cold 
§israeH was ready wito a target seheme of repns^larion^ 
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wfeic* howev^iJ i^scJd diviisicws in the CJabiirertisading to" 
tesigiF^tton: of - te ministets : Garnatvon, Cxanborne and 
General P€^r(S€K2re'tar^ War), 'fheir places were filled 
up>fey &^ P^ke of Budtingham, Sir Stafford Northcote and 
:Sir |oht};iPakington, No longer troubled by a divided Cabinet, 
Disra<lji^ introduced his alternative Bill ("March 1867^. It 
proposed to give franchise in the boroughs to all rate-paying 
'householders ; in the counties to every occupier rated at 15. 
Besides it created fancy franchises for men with University 
degrees, with a certain funded property, and a certain deposit 
in the Savings Banks. It was a scheme of ‘checks and counter- 
poises* : the fjjincy franchises, Disraeli hoped, would leave the 
woHcii^ classes in a voting minority and thus consolidate the 
^electoral power of the middle class. But he had to surrender 
these one by one. The fact is power was in the hands of the 
'Whigs led by Gladstone, whereas responsibility rested lightly on 
.the shoulders of Disraeli. The Bill was severely attacked. To 
Gladstone, it was a gigantic instrument of fraud ; to Bright, there 
was ^nothing clear, nothing generous, nothing statesmanlike,* 
?sp far as the working class went. The Bill was referred to a 
’^vommittee by which the original provisions were completely 
altered so-much-so that Lord Cranborne described the final 
Bill as the result of the adoption of the principles of Bright at 
, ^dictation of Gladstone. Inspite of this it should be noted 
l&at during the progress of the Bill Gladstcwie once suffered a 
4 ompfcacMi# defeat* He ^ propo sed the inclusion of compound 

whose mtes were by the t&^d- 
amendment was defeated. This was a serious 
,S^ow to lSi prestige and he thought of retiring but was dissuad- 
ed by Bright, JCQAtjineg^imi^gtent 

'. ||^ isioqs. 1^ toughs h ouseh olders le^uidiog 

were given votes. C^m^un^, 
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b austfehaldfiis obtained votes in i^ o. Lod gers (in unfamifb^ 
hp«Hs)j^S2aE.i£iSLrfiaL^^ In j# 

‘he a._ 

The fancy fra nchises, the sec urities' inserted in fee pri ^inar 
Ml by Dismeli to cpmtot the doubting Tories, all di^- 
peared. The redistribution of seats was thus effected y. gteyen , 
boroughs in were disfranchise^ 3|§ lost 

one member each and these seats^ were redistnbu^^^ 
boroughs and counties. London University got one, and 
Scotch Universities two seats. The total number of seats- 
remained the same. Acts based on the above principles were- 
passed for Scotland and Ireland in t868.-> 

Remarks on the Act. A Conservative government passed 
an essentially Radical measure. Derby might see the political 
necessity of supporting the Bill and of ‘dishing the WhigsVbut he- 
could not resist the impression that it was *a great leap in the 
d^rk.‘ Carlyle called it ‘shooting the Niagra^ and vented his» ; 
spleen on “the superlative Hebrew conjuror (Disraeli) spefe.v 
bmding all the great Lords, great interests of England to hist:); 
hand and leading them by the nose like helpless, mesmeriz^ 
somnambulent cattle to such an issue.” The Reform Act 
1867 bears an opportunist stamp, a concession to the expe- 
dfencies of the moment. Hearnshaw writes ; “Parliamenta?)' 
reform was seized upon as a potent weapon by either ? 
to "rout its opponent. The Act of 1867 was the balf-acoidentar; 
reMt: of the balance of forces in the House. It a ^eat 
st^ in the direction of demo€ra<^ taken not with forethought « 
a 4 |; deliberation, but, as it were, by a stumble.and a falL. I 
N^phe ws Cl^ouring for it ; no one in particulsir wa^ed it y; 

' it ; ^and when it emerged oat efrthe : inai^vpiis v'. 

t6§re|^tfept^dok no one was pifei^^ed with^ : 

■^Ci^^bome might cair it a *gi^t ^ 
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the poUcy of l€g€ar( 4 emam, but it was a pe^sohal triumph for 
DisraeU affordittg fitoof of b skill as a parliamentary tactician. 
Parliamentary reform was bound to come ; and thinking it was 
no monopoly of the Whigs, he announced his intention of 
introducing it and above all, of treating it as a non-party 
quest^n. Unpledged as to the details of the reform, he 
adroitly managed to steer its passage through the House. 
Neither did the Act go against his life-long convictions. Ever 
since his youthful days he had hoped for a combination of the 
^Id aristocracy and an educated and enfranchised people against 
4;he mercantile aristocracy of the Liberal middle class • This 
\Vas his Tory democracy ; and now he achieved the important 
part of it. It was too democratic for the Conservative party, 
and Disraeli had to “educate his party to accept the princi- 
ples and prepare the mind of the country,” It may be 
mentioned in passing, that in one respect he was fortunate ; 
he had no young Disraeli to attack him as Peel; had in his 
T^enture of 1846. 

Lowe predicted that the Act would cause an increase of 
Corruption in the constituencies, a decline in the quality of the 
'House of Qommons, and a growth of dictatorial ascendancy 
of the Cabinet, Briefly speaking, the Act made two changes : 
^a) ft transferred a large share of control over legislation and 
.even in some measure of its initiation, fr6m the House of 
^jMapns to the electorate ; and .(^) it opened, as it were^ 
a 4 if^yfx>mmuniGation between the Cabinet and the country, 
and hi^ce increased the power of the Cabinet th^iit elec^ 

xdtate . and proportionately diminished that of the House pf 
Comremia; In 1S46 Peel had repealed the ^ithput, 

a- referei^e to the ^^ectorate ; the flection of bad 
taken place on the reform question, still in the fiieiti r sesi^oh 
JElusseil’ bro^t in a* Refphn Bill, 
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impossible ftfter The re$ignation of Disraeli in 
and the Midlothton campaigns oC Gladstone are illustration$ 
of the results of^the Act of 1B67. 

’ ^Othep Domestic Events. Durihg the short Ministry 
labour was ,<^ery restive. Strikes, picketing and trade out- 
rages took^lace. The Law Courts declared trade unions non- 
legal and/ 4 ven peaceful picketing illegal. The Government 
appointed a Royal Commission to investigate Into the law 
(Feby. 1867). Tl|||sanie year witnessed the passing of two use^ 
ful Ac^s improvi^ the condition of the workers*— one placed 
further restrictions on the employment of women and children 
in dangerous trades and augmented the powers of the factory 
Inspe(^rs ; and the other known as ElcMs Bill^ placed the 
workyian and the employer on the same level in the eye of 
the Uw, in cases of breach of contract. In 1868 the Lords 
.abandoned their right of voting by proxy and the Commons 
their right of trying election petitions which were transferred to 
^ ju<%e selected by a rota from the judges of the superior 
Cour^ pf Law, These last two may be considered as the * 
sequdic of the Reform Act of 1867, For Canadian Federation 
Act of 1867 see Chapter IV, Section 1 . 

DlwaelVs First Ministry (Feb.— Dec. 1868 ). Derby 
on apppunt of failing health resigned and Disraeli became 
Premier with George Ward Hunt as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Sir Hugh Cairns as Lord Chancellor. Disraeli 
had ipbwllt the Conservative party out of the ruins lefjji by dre 
Corn; Law split of 1846 and he now reaped the rewlrd >y 
stepffng into the place of Lord Berby. For ten months 
was in t^at office. Gtadstume ins|dte of opi^itipp of 
the ^yewtnew,, preyed and carried a Bffi for tlie aboMtioo 

and, a. w»olhri<^;'to-'^ai»ur,'^'tfe''^^ 

. £$tabl^htff.<.!&hur«ffi in -Irehii^.';;-' 
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Disraeli extended th^ Reform Act to Scotland and Ireland and 
as soon as the new register was ready, dissolved the Parliament 
and appealed to the country. But the Liberals gained a majority 
of 120 in the Electidn and Disraeli resigned in Dec. i86S^ 
without meeting the Pailiament. He thereby ;set a demo- 
c||ttic precedent by acknowledging the truth that a ministry 
really derives its commission from the electorate! This was 
the first election whose result without Parliamentary confir- 
mation decided the fate a ministry. \ 

New men in politics. Derby, born in 1799, died in 
Oct. 1869. A devoted Anglican and a deep classical Scholar 
he was ; but he was not a first-class statesman. As Colonial 
Secretary* under Grey and Peel he did some good woik. 'He 
was a brilliant debater and gained the nickname of the Rupert 
jn Debate. But he was more at home in his libr^y amidst 
the classical volumes than at the Council Board discussing 
serious politics. He has been blamed as a light-minded 
opportunist ; and his conduct in 1867 justifies it The fact 
k, he did not take much interest in politics and allowed hjs 
views to be shaped by Disraeli. Thrice he tasted the bitterness 
of office without being in power/ Palmerston and Derby died 
and Russell retired. Disraeli and Gladstone were the two m^n 
left in the arena of diplomacy to wrestle# With their advent 
to power, a new period began which was hastened by the 
R^orm Act The problems, shelved during the Paimerstbriian 

truce, upw demanded solution. 

- : . , It, 

SeeUon 12. "" 

First . Hinistf'jr i8^8%74. 

filmed hi$ Ministty with Lord Ciuendon at th6 'Fore%n OUcel 
*ad ■ Sir. Bwiqe at the Home Ofitee. Lord GranvtBe ted thft 

on tlie desth of,^ 
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Clarendon in as Foreign Secretary. Mr. Robert JLpwe 
went to the Exchequer, Mr. Cardwell to the War Office^ Mr. 
Childers to the Admiralty, Mr. Goschen to the PoofXaw 
Board and Mr. Bright to the Board of Trade, Sir Wihiam Page 
Wood (Lord Hatherly) to the Woolsack, the Duke of Arjgyll 
to the India Office. Mr. Chichester Fortescue became Chief 
Secretary and Lord Spencer, Lord JLioutenant for" Ireland. 
Cabinet was strong in individual capacity. It included men of 
diverse shades of opinion. Lowe was against reform whereas 
it was Bright’s eloquence that had secured the reform of i86y. 
The experience of Cardwell and Childers was mainly colonial. 
The influence of the Act of 1867 was clearly i^sible on the 
personnel of the Cabinet. About half the Cabinet indeed 
still belonged to the oligarchy that had been ruling England 
ever since 1688, but the other half consisted of men of different 
tradition and environment, brought to power by the Reform 
Acts of 1S32 and 1867. 

National Education. Before dealing with the Education 
Act of 1870, a short history of elementary education may be 
liven. In i'833 Parliament made a beginning by granting an 
annual sum of £20^000 in aid of elementary education. The 
administration of the money was entrusted to the two Societies 
which at that time looked after the education of the children 
0f the poor. The National Society of the Church of England, 
|nd the British and Foreign Society of the non-Conformist 
depended entirely upon private subscriptions for main- 
tenance of their respective denominational schools, The 
' pchpol buildings were unhealthy, often a disused factory or 
k village black-smith’s workshop ; the schoolmasters were 
lieffioierit and irresponsible, and the quality of the instruction : 
^or. In 183^, State recognised its -responsibiii^ ; Ip 
the people, but the meagre dole of ^20,000 did hot do 1^ 
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to improve mattets. In view of the deficiency« m the general 
education of the people Lord Melbourne's Government in 
tBjp, increased the grant to ^£30,000, placed its administration 
in the hands of a Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
catirm and appointed inspectors for schools receiving State 
aidi^ But the real difficulty at the time lay not so much in 
funds as in the lack of trained and efficient teachers. Russell 
in that year did indeed propose the establishment of Govern- 
ment Normal Schools ; but owing to the opposition of the 
Church party, the proposal had to be dropped. But his 
proposal had the effect of stimulating voluntary effort in that 
direction and by 1851 twenty-five training institutions had been 
established; Ever since 1846 the Treasury grant had also 
been increased to £100^000: The state of things steadily 
improved ; better prospects attracted better men as teachers ; 
a system of pupil teachers was inaugurated in place of the old 
monitorial system ; school inspection was made more effec- 
tive ; the expenditure also increased. In i860 a Commission 
under the chairmanship of the Duke of Newcastle was appinted 
to enquire into the state, of popular education in England. 
On the strength of its recommendation, Robert Lowe Vice- 
President of the Council, introduced his revised code of pay- 
ment by results (1862) : one third of the grant to a school was 
to be given for attendance and the remaind^ was to depend 
on the result of the individual examination of pupili on the 
3: R/s ;^^and ^ant should only be given to schools taught by 
eei^llgcated teachers. But the resultei did not provl^ to be 
#^i^t6ry. Statistics showed only tpo plainly th^fc tbe country^ , 
vm still far from possessing an "^ffident system of piibKe 
educatlM. In 1869 there were some 4^300,600 children Of 
; of these and two gb to any 

;::a<^oqls at all ;> #^309,000 went schools ;b^onging to the . 
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Church of England and ^ujbject to Government, impeeticfer j 
the remaining million went to schools which received^ ^ 
grant .and hence were un-inspected and inefficient. 
was far behind other countries in respect of elementary ed«| 
•cation. The astounding successes of Prussia were attributed 
to the schoolmaster as^ much as to the drill-seig^eant, 

Reform Act of 1867 had extended the franchise to the artfeaiA 
and it was felt that at least for the purpose of voting, if nom 
for anything else, it was desirable that a man should be ablel 
to read. As Lowe said after the passing of the Reform Act 
“We must educate our masters to learn their letters.” Tbe^ 
•country too awoke to the need, though opinions as to the exact 
system differed. In Birmingham the Education League unde*^ 
the direction of Joseph Chamberlain, demanded seculaty 
compulsory a,*‘^d ftee education. Fawcett was all for com* 
pulsory but no*t for free education. One of the reasons whf 
the successive Governments had so long postponed the (|ues- 
tion of national education was that any proposal on the subject 
' involved its author and supporters in the fiercest sectarian 
• controversy. Gladstone’s Government solved it in 1870. But 
the credit was due to Mr. Willmm Edwa^^^^ Viocr 

Resident oT the Council. His object was to cover th^,, country 
with gbod schools. This, was not so difficult as the question 
1 ' of settling ‘religious squabbles.’ The provisions of the Act 
1 . were i where voluntary schools did not exist or where the 
aceonitnodation was insufficient, School Boards elected by 
I raterf^yers, were to be established for the building and up^keep 
; of schools^— thus, the Board Schools wer^ only to ffU up tlje 
the' educatipnal of country ; the Boai^ 
were giten the option of attencfehce camful^ty 

for children betv|j^en 5 and 13 years, in V 

thm r^i^us;lnstoction, it should be ofan 
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ttnsectarian kind* ; in all schools, Board or voluntary, the time-^ 
table was to be so framed as to make the religious instruction 
the first or the last lesson of the day to enable unwilling 
parents to withdraw their children from such instruction ; 
the voluntary schools were not to receive any assistance from 
the ^tes, but ai Jhe instance of Gladstone their plcLE^trliamen - 
. gfant was doubled ; all schools were to be, visited -by the 
Government inspectors and were to use tbe prescribed Code ; 
the ordinary fee in a school was not to exceed 9^^, a week v 
a^d the Boards w authorised to establish, where necessary, 
free schools or to pay the f^ees of poor children. 

The Government in getting the Bill through Parliament 
displayed bad strategy ; it courted in the House of Commons 
the support of the Conservatives and thereby alienated the 
non-Conformists ; and so far as the Act went, it^did not entirely 
^'tisfy any single party or sect. But whatever might be the 
defects, the Act was the most splendid legislative achievement 
of a splendid Ministry. It.laid-theJ9undati0n.Qf a system 
Jiational ejiucatiQ^ to a .large . extent the. priiv 

cij^e of unsectafian education. WUhin ^ecad^ 

scboQls, Board or vduntaiy, multiplied fourfold and the 
attendance jnore.ih^^^ 

Subsequent history of elementary education may Here be 
told. In 1876 Lord Sandon, Vice-President of the Education ^ 
Committee in DisraelPs Ministry, carried an Act of great import- 
ance. It was made compulsory for town Councils and Boards of 
; Guardians to appoint attendance Committees who were^to look 
to tlie attendance of children to schools. Poor parents could 
their children from the poor Law Fund, instead 
M fp^ Board Fund as provided by the Act of Hjp* 

. * ThU CQoaciencc clause was called the Cdwpar Temple clause the 

wme of the M. P. who 
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The Act put restrictions on juvenile employment ; children of 
not below 14 years of age could be employed only on produc- 
tion of certificates of educational proficiency. This Act marked 
a distinct step forward in the direction of compulsory education* 
In 1880 attendance was made compulsory for all children 
between 5 and 12 years of age. In 1890 the practice of pay- 
ment by results which had been gradually diminished, was 
given up and in 1891 elementary education was made free. 
Between 1870 and 1901 the average attendance increased four^ 
fold and the cost per child doubled, and in the latter year 
the grant was about ;^ii million pounds sterling. In 1902 
Balfour’s Government abolished the School Boar(^ and •trans- 
ferred their functions to the Local Councils of counties and 
boroughs. But this Education Act of 1902 is beyond the scope 
of this book. ih 

Administrative Reforms. Other domestic reforms df 
the Ministry may be enumerated, (i) In 1870 Competitive 
Examination for Civil Service appointments was instituted, 
except in the Foreign and Education departments. This was 
done by an Order in Council. (2) Cardwell, a disciple of the, 
Manchester School, withdrew most of the British soldiers 
fron^^the colonies and reduced the military expenditure on 
;them. In i860 the British troops in the colonies numbered 
.'nearly 49000, by 1870 the War Secretary had reduced them 
}to 18000 and the military expenditure to one-third. It was a 
imaxim of the Manchester School that the colonies should be 
^gradually prepared for independence and as sjich they should 
be trained to stand on their own Ifegs. (3) In 1870-71 Catd- 
Jwell reorganised the army. The §jeven 

agitation 

Ifevour of army ^ Prussian successes showed that 

r^l 3 i 55 could be made efficient within a short period of thl^ 
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years and that a big reserve was necessary. In 1847 term 
for enlistment in the army had been fixed at 12 years and after 
that the soldiers might continue for a further period of 9 years 
or even longer. In fact, after the expiry of 1 2 years, the soldiers* 
thought it too tale for them to learn some trade and remained 
for griyears more for pension ; or in other words, the soldiers 
i^ere retained in the army after they had ceased to be fully 
qualified for active service and the nation was put to a great 
Oxpiense in pensioning them. Cardwell the Secretary for War,, 
by his MnUstmmLAct oLi3^10x introduced the principle 

of short service and special Reserve. According to this Act, 
lib rec^ruit w^as to be enlisted for more than 12 years. He might 
engage to serve the whole time with the colours or a part of 
the time (6 or 3 years) with the colours and a part in the army 
reserve. Men might enlist in the line for 3 years which were 
tbe minimum limit Soldiers with colours were to be taught a 
trade ; reservists were to mobilise whenever called upon to do 
so. Further Cardwell evoked local patriotism by associating 
each regiment with a territorial district. “The country was 
divided into districts, from each of which there was to be raised 
^ regiment of the line, consisting of two linked battalions, one 
serving at home and the other abroad, while the Militia and 
the Volunteers were to be brought into close relations witb 
thti regular battaUons^^ Moreover the purchase of commission 
in. the army was abolished. Up to this time an infantry or 
Gkvaliy officer was forced to buy not only his original commiss- 
; each sl^p ttp to the rank of Lti Colonel excej# when 

i through death. The sale of army conimiss<^ 

ibti .wfts supposed to be regulated by Royal Warrant But sums 
fat in excess of the regiilation prices used to be demanded and 
: | it gave greater ^ moiiey than 

^WitbilUy; and poor men had no chance of showing their 
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The opposition to the Atoiy R^dation Bill was great. It cain$ 
from the Comaiander-in^chief* and the vocal part of the ermy 
and from some members of Parliament. The Lords threw out 
the Bill. But the purchase of army commission was abolished 
by Royal Warrant (July a3» 1871). It substituted* promat{oi:i 
by selection for promotion by purchase and gave compensa- 
tion to those who had already purchased commission. This 
action by the exercise of the royal prerogative was much 
criticised and Disraeli denounced it as part of an avowed and 
shameful conspiracy against the undoubted privileges of the 
Lords. The array reforms did not stop with this. The auxi- 
liary forces (militia, yeomanry and volunteers) werp transferred 
from the control of the Lord Lieutenants to the Crown^ ’ 
Further Cardwell abolished the system of dual control of the 
army by which responsibility was divided between the Comman- 
der-in-ebief and the Sectretary for War. This was also done by 
an Order in Council (June 28, 1870). Henceforward the 
Sedn^ry for War was to have three departments under himr-^ 
those of the Commander in-chief, the Surveyor-General pf 
■ Ordnance and the Financial Secretary for the Army. It 
i virtually transferred the army from the Crown to the nation 
represented by the Parliamentary Minister. (4) Th JRumgn 
Enlistment Act oi m2idt it criminal to build a ship In 
, , circumstances which gave reasonable cause for belief that it 
would be used against a friendly state eng^ed in war. This 
; was to prevent another Alabama (g.v.) from being built (5) By 
f th& Unwemty Test Act of iSft the Universities of Qxfc^d 
f and Cambridge were thrown open to the Roman Catholics aod 
. Protestant Dissenters by the abolition of all religious teals^v 
1 Gladstone thus abandoned One of Ae most obstinate relics^rOf 
c his Toryism* (6) In 1871 Trade Unions were legalia<^ 1 
they could he:regM^red aa l^al ; the Unions were enahW iio 
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proceed against their officials for malversations. But the Act 
not only defined rights but limitations and as such it fell far 
short of the expectations of the workmen the Act made 
even peaceful picketing criminal. (7) In 1872 the Ballot Act 
was passed permitting secret voting in the election of M. P.s. 
Demanded in 1837 by the Chartists it had not only been re- 
fused but denounced as degrading and un-English. In the 
thirties more than in the seventies, open voting meant 
voting by the workman or tenant according to the dictates 
of the employer or the landlord. Without secret voting, 
democratic forms are mockery. But it may be mentioned 
that to mapy Liberals the principle of secret voting 
was distasteful. (8) In 1872 was passed the ^Licensing 
, Act which gave to magistrates control over public-houses 
which were to be closed at 12 o'clock in London and ii in the 
country, It was a moderate measure ; it did not satisfy the 
advocates of temperance, though it excited the anger of the 
brewers and licensed victuallers. (9) Lord Selborne’s f 0 &ca- 
ture Act of 1873 was one of the most useful measures of the 
Ministry. Before 1873 there .were no less than eight Superior 
Courts, jgach with a separate staff of judges ; and the jurisdic- 
tions were sometimes conflicting. The Act of 1873 an, end. 
^ this chaotic state. The Act was amended in 1876, 1880 
and For the sake of clearness, they may be taken to- , 

getter and their results stated. The Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture “was to have two sides : (a) The Court of Appeal, and (b) 
The High Court of Justice. The High Court was to bav^Hhree 
, divisions J-^i) the King^s Bench Division presided over by the 
Lord Chief Justice and having 15 other Judges ; (ii) the Chanr 
the Lord Chancellor and other judges 
dealing with equity cases ; and (iii) the Probate, Divorce and 
i^^dmiralty Division* The Act of 1873 provided that from ;the^ : 
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divisions there could be the final appeal to the other side*— 'the 
Court of Appeal. But Lotd Cairns* Act of 1876 provided that 
there could be a further appeal from the Court of Appeal to the 
House of Lords. For this purpose a Judicial Committee was 
to be formed containing salaried Law Lords. 

Lowe’s Budgfets* Lowe .as Chancellor of the -Exchequer 
showejd much skill and spme pedantry in framing his Budgets. 
In 1869 hfiXfidUced the incqmfe tax by a penny and the tax on 
locomotion and the one shilling registration duty on imported 
corn was abolished. In 1873 the diminution in the military 
expenditure enabled him to reduce the income tax to 4^. by^' 
taking off the fifth penny, to cheapen sugar by halving its duty 
and to spread knowledge by abolishing the newspaper stamp. 
But after that year, fortune ceased to favour him. Owing to the 
reorganisation of the army Cardwell demanded an extra three 
millions which Lowe proposed to raise by increasing the in- 
come tax, the Probate and Succession duties and the tax on 
matches. The wealthy people and the match manufacturers 
set on .foot a strong agitation against the two proposals. Both 
were dropped and an increase of the income tax by zd, met the 
extra army demands. That the agitation was out of all propor- 
tifon to the intrinsic importance of the proposal is not open to 
doubt. Equally clear was the loss of prestige of the Govern- 
ment. In 1872 the two pence were taken off the income tax 
and it further was reduced by in 1873 thus bringing it down 
to 3 A He also lowered the tax on sugar. Th^§^ ^IjEuiuctioxis 
Were made ppssiWe by the increase of revehufi L,irom othe r 
Sources which at the same enabled rx)we to pay off the Genieva 
ajivard forlhe Alabama claims. Byt /the same 
|ie Chancellor ip aa.. administrative which ‘‘ii^aitad 

the credit of the Ministry at a time when he had no strength 
^ 6pare”. It was discovered that a sum of £ 800,000 had been 
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applied witbotit th6 authority of Parliament to the extension of 
telegraphs* whereas it should have gone to the Consolidated 
Fund. liOwe was not personally involved in it ; but he knew 
of it airijct took no action. This bigught Lowe’s 
!^xcheguer . to an inglorious olose. He was transferred to the 
Hoirfe-Oflice and Gladstone himself took charge of the 
Exchequer (Aug. 1873). 

Remarks on First Gladstone Ministry; its deeline 
and fall. Gladstone’s first Ministry was a period of great 
l^slative activity. The Liberal desires kept in abeyance during 
the period of Palmerstonian stagnation now made themselves^ 
felt in every department. And the Government by its activity 
gave a definite direction to the Liberal party and effected a 
reconciliation between the middle-class oligarchy placed in 
power by the Reform Act of 1832 and the wider electorate 
enfranchised by the Act of 1867. But the Ministry not 
only attempted to do too much but to do it too quickly ; 
it, to use the words of Disraeli, harrassed every trade^ 
wearied every profession and assailed or menaced . every 
class, institution and species of property in the country. 
Churchmen and Non-conformists, army officers and brewers, 
landlords and lawyers had all been disturbed. The mom 
timid Liberels were finding the pace too fast for them. So* 
its feverish activity created divisions in the Cabinet. Its foreign 
policy; impaired also its popularity. It is difficult to see what 
ofeet Course it could have followed with regard to the Franco-; 
Prussian War, GortchikofPs Note or the Alaiatm claimt which 
inherit^ predecessor. But their cumulative 

: Eiig^ish prestige abr^ At home the revival 

^ ^ the Royal Warrant, the administrative 

; latndal^diWe^ Lowe's Cnancellorship aihd the equivocal use of 
\ pagponage the Opposition with weapons which 

< ■ ' 'f' - ... . . 
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were deftly utilised against the Ministry. The Royal Warrant 
abolishing purchase in the army had an ill look about it.. 
“Gladstone had two courses open to him ; he might aboliahi 
purchase by a Royal Warrant i.e. by using the discretion which* 
Parliament had given to the Crown ; or he might bring in a 
Bill to Parliament. What gave the thing an ill look was that^ 
having chosen the second way and not being able to carry his- 
point, he then fell back on the firk way.’^ The patronage 
referred to above, was the appointment of Sir Robert Collier to 
a paid membership of the Judicial Committee of the Priv>" 
Council. The law required that the paid* member should 
have served on the Bench. Sir Robert was made*a judge for 
a few days and then raised to the Judicial Committee. The 
Government escaped censure in the House of Lords by only 
two votes. Secondly! the appointment of a Cambridge graduate 
to the Rectory of E.welme which has been reserved for a 
member of the Convocation of Oxford was another instance of 
the violation of the spirit of law. 

By 1871 Jts popularity was on the wane ; Cabinet divisions, 
and ministerial decay were manifesting themselves. Disraeli 
very pointedly compared the ministers, at the end of their 
: $trenaous labours, to a “range of extinct volcanoes without a 
flame upon a single pallid crest,” In 1873 the Government 
^uflered a fatal blow over the Irish University Bill (vide infra)^, 
“Gladstone resigned ; but Disraeli refused to take office, for the 
I time was not yet ripe for him. The Premier in the , meantime 
turned to finance as the field in which the administi^cm 
i renew its strength and repair its unpopularity. ; He resolvi^a 
5 . on the abolition of the income tax and sugar d>Otie$, 

Irie^th duties and thieve on spirits^ But these required 
I'lions in thCiarmy and. navy estimates which however Cardwell 
land Goschen determined tp app^:To 
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t^e countty on a policy of reduced expenditure! and the 
abolition of income tax. Hopes were also held out for some 
relief of local taxation and of the grant of franchise to agri- 
cultural labourers. It has been maintained by Morlcy that 
all these hopes were not meant as an electioneering roanoevre 
for the *^rpose of gaining votes but were the result of sincere 
convictions with which his mind had been preoccupied for 
some time past. The Parliament was dissolved on January a6, 
1874 and by middle of Feby. the elections were over. Every- 
where the Conservatives gained. Even in Scotland and Wales, 
usually Liberal, the ministerial cause suffered. The country, 
:to use the words of Disraeli, made up its mind to close the 
career of plundering and blundering. Disraeli came to power 
with a comfortable majority over the Liberals and the Home 
Rulers combined. His success was due as much to the mis- 
takes of his opponents as to his own able and patient leader- 
: ship. 

Section 10 

• 

Disraeli’s Second Administration, 1874*80. Disraeli 

formed his second Ministry. Lord Cairns, went to the Wool- 
sack, Lord Derby to the Foreign Office, Sir Stafford North- 
cote to the Exchequer, Lord Carnarvon to the Colonial, Lord 
Salisbury to the India Office and Mr. Ward Hurit to the 
Admitalty. A new and untried man Richard Assheton Cross 
became HotSe SeOretary, Gathome Hardy War Secretary, 
ahd tticks-Beach the Chief Secretary to the 

"Vfi^y.'iRteland, Lord Abercorn. 

,5fOPyiSOi>’ For the first time since the schism 
of T846 thfe Conservative party came to pbWer in 18/4 wth a 
! strong body .bf (pinion behind it in the consdluencies. 

aftet aU tiiAt hsff had not enfraoMsed (18^7) the ^san» 
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in vain, for they now returned his party to power. Bj? 
gent social legislation and by tickling their imperial pride, he 
resolved to conciliate and win over the working classes and to 
build up a claim to support of the progressive electors. In 
the matter of legislation he was not hampered, as the Liberate*: 
were, by any lingering traditions of individualism or laisse% 
fahe, Disraeli by patient and laborious efforts had, since 
1846, been reorganising the Conservative party. In 1872 he* 
clearly laid down the programme of his reconstituted party. 
The new Toryism, he declared, had the object of maintaining 
the Constitution of the country. This maintenance of the 
Constitution involved three things : {a) elevating the sociar 
condition of the people, {b) preserving the Empire, and (c) 
upholding the ancient Monarchy of England. 

Social RefOPaiSv Disraeli did not come^ to office pledged 
to a long programme. His promise rather was to give rest 
to the harassed interests. But he did not forget his promise 
of social reforms which aimed ameliorating the rural antf 
industrial interests and at improving the conditions of home 
life. In 1874 Bruce's Licensing \ya§. amended : it 
abolished inquisitorial invasions on the part of the police into- 
the publican’s private rooms, fixed the hours at 12,30 for 
London, ii p. m. for populous towns and 10 p. k, for the 
country. Lord Cairns’s Leases and Saks of SeU/ed 
(1875) facjlimted and transfot of W 

property, but its permissive character coupled with the persisK 
tent ©position of family solicitors, rendered it ineffectu^.. 
iLord Cairns’ other Act rendd^d itj^ 

tfor^a limited settled . estates^ .t^t thw A<* 

^ did not <Mtne in^). operation till 1882. The Duke PfRicIt* 
rmond’s ^ct {tS/S) allowed comp^- 

to tenants for improvements effected by them m’ffie- 
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i)/ C0»mnf ■■'■' 

Sto icitilMfi encloswe thftn to prmm cortm^n? as op«n 
:«paces - far improving the sanitary <»n<Jition8 of the locaUty. 

.Apprta».^.ii«e.cting the agrioultuitJ ipteiest 

^ iAnimh) Act (iS?^) 'Vhich provided that cattle 

be imported from infected areas abroad, muj ^ 

slaughtered immediately on i their landing in England ; it was 

meant as a precaution against, the spread of mfection at home. 
The conations of industry were related and the inter^ts 
, of', the artisans were safeguarded by a ^^ties of remarkable 
m^sures. -In 18^8 was passed the and Worhhof c 

prohibiting the employment of any^ child under 10 years 
of age, limited the work of other children to halfrtime, flung, - 
*he maximum hours at 56 /a hours a week for women in t^tile 
: and 60 in nomteatile factories. The Employers and Worsen 
-Met (i8?S> and the Trade Unions Act (1876) reduced the 
Iflumber of breaches of contract which could be punished 
.’ifefiminally and legalised picketing so long as it stopped short 
of:violeie.,.or intimidation. Combinations in furtherance 
of trade disputes were legally privileged'; no act committed, 
i w a ^eup Of workmen was henceforth to be pumshable ^nless 
act by an individual was a criminal offence. On the 
•whole -the trade Unions were placed in stronger .position 

measures were nea^^ 

all AtS’W fbe.PPbJmg energy of Mr. poss, 

tary,’ ' By Nottheotisi^a islmdlx, 4ef U^TSL 

GOT^rqfnent encoutagod t^ groylh. afid belped the i»ft)r<>yfr 
societies. : . Reg'iatrmion w^a:’ facUitated and 
j p ' moMs of 'contributions and benefits, were issp^ 
bS the- to societies which desiredrtiiem ; fscilitiek 
i'^jto^tovsabmit their ac^ taC^ernment i^^ectioa. 
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of toliletam ttQfs^wd^fi^ but the mpoos^^^^Y 

fixing a loadline was thrown upon the owners/ This Act was 
forced upon the Government by the zeal and eloquent^ of 
Mr. Piimsoll, \f,. P. for Derby. Lastly, to improve conditStenS 
of home-life, the ArHsan^s Dwelling Aet (1875) was ^passed fojf 
towns enabling corporations to acquire compulsorily insani^ry 
areas at ordina^ values, erect improved btvildings,. or dispose 
them to those who Undertook to do it. These ^veraV :Actii 
showed how the Premier meant to adhere to his programme: 
He was not to allow any Benthamite principle of ISsstr fake tO 
stand in the way of better sanitation or social legislation. 
opponents derided his social programme as a policy of sewage* 

^ But he was not to be thus deterred. His programme was rio 
hustings inspiration but the result of the reasOned-out convic^ 
tions of a leader entsukted with the reorganisation of a party. 

The EmpiPe*-— A few words may be said here about the 
second item in the 1'ory programme — preservation of the 
jpmpire. As early as 1852 Disraeli had said : ”These wretched 
colonies which would in course of time become independent; 
|bw hang like millstones round our necks”. In saying so be 
merely voiced forth the prevailing sentiment of the Manchester 
fchool of thought. The policy of England in the mid-centUty.; 

to grant the colonies independence. The Conservatiyelr 
^vquyed the same policy. But Disraeli in his mature yearfe 
ilhang^ bis views and came forward as the champion the 
bnpeiialidea.and of the closer unbn of the British Empire; 
f Self government iti distant colonies” said in ' * 
was • conc^ed* Ought to have been conceded as pai?l; 
# imperial consolidation”. Tbis^ 


5; • Tbw may with Policy 
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came upon him about 1866. The Conservative foreign policy 
of neutrality in Continental affairs i866-68, {vide infra) he 
justified on the ground that England had out-grown . the 
European continent and by doing so, he struck the keynote 
of his imperialism. *‘You have a new world,” said he, “new 
influences at work, new and unknown objects and dangers 
with which to cope. The Queen of England has become the 
Sovereign of the most powerful Oriental States. On the other 
side of the globe there are establishments belonging to her 
teeming with wealth and population. These are vast and 
novel elements in the distribution of power. What our 
duty is at this critical moment is to maintain the Empire 
of England*’. In 1875 the first indication of his new imperi- 
alism was furnished by the purchase of nine-twentieths of the 
Suez Canal Company, thus obtaining not only remunerative 
investment but also an effective control over the route to India. 
The shares purchased were those of the Khedive of Egypt who 
was badly in debt. Disraeli saw, as Napoleon had seen before, 
that Egypt was the half-way house to India and he was 
determined to see that France should not establish herself 
there. As a political step, it was bound to be viewed with 
jealousy by France and when it ultimately led to the British 
occupation of Egypt, it caused much friction between the two 
countries. 

It ^as at Disraeli’s suggestion that the significant step of 
sending the Prince of Wales on a visit to India (1875) 

And after his return, the Queen was prdtlaimed at a 
ili^^nificent Durbar (Jany. i, 1877) Delhi the Empress 
# Iridia/ There was much opposition at home to the. Jtpyal 

was mainly due to the disrepute 
that the conduct of Napoleon HI had brought .on the ride 
^Emperor*. But the Premier quieted down the (^position by 
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promising that the Queen should never use the title in England. 
Rosebery huinourously said that the title was “labelled for 
external application only”. This action of Disraeli served two- 
fold purpose : it drew closer the tie with India, and it added to 
the splendour of the English throne to which we now turn. 

tJpholdingr the Konatehy. The Prince Consort died 
in Dec. i86i. After that the Queen took less and less part 
in public functions. For some time the nation sympathised 
but when the seclusion was carried for a long time, dissatis- 
faction took the place of sympathy. In a letter to Lord John 
Russell (1866) the Queen resented the unfeelingness of those 
“who long to witness the spectacle of a poor, broken-hearted 
widow, nervous and shrinking, draped in deep mourning, 
alone in State as a show”. But the cause of monarchy 
suffered from the self-effacement of the monarch. Gladstone 
felt that if she long persisted in the seclusion the hold of 
the monarchy on the people might - be weakened, especi- 
ally as after the fall of the French Empire (1871) there 
was a clearly marked wave of republican feeling in England. 
Sir Charles Dilke made himself the exponent of this feeling in 
Parliament, and became the observed of all observers. In 
, papers he was caricatured as ‘Citizen Dilke'. American 
papers wrote of him as the future President of Britain. In 
^ March 1872 he brought forward a motion to enquire into the 
Civil List. But the House threw a terrible douche of cold 
i water on his Republican ardour. It was clear that there 
?was no Republicait party. Meanwhile the Queen's illness 
’(1871) followed by the serious illness of the Prince of Wales, 
Irevived the country's sympathy ; and when she attended 
with the I^rihce of Wales, on their redovery, a sento 
Srif thank^^Wi^ kt St. Paul's Cathedral she recellM" 
tan enthuslasiic d^rion. ^ ^he revWI of hef pbphlaifty 
•Was much dub to the lEarl di^ 
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Gladstone addressed her ‘like a public meeting or like a 
firm of lawyers ; Disraeli treated her like a woman’. 
Sycophant Disraeli was not, but courtier he was. Deference 
to royalty was a political conviction with him. The reward 
he sought and obtained was not royal favour but the assign- 
ment to Monarchy of a properly prominent place in the con- 
stitution. Under his pleasing treatment the Queen emerged 
at last from her. long period of unpopularity. Beaconsfield 
prepared the way for the sentimental adoration which was 
given expression to in the two Jubilees of 1887 and 1897. 
“Melbourne had been the hero of her youth, Beaconsfield 
the favourite of her old age”. She felt the death of her 
favourite which occurred on Apr. 19, 1881, as a personal 
bereavement. 

NorthCOte’s Budgfets* Northcote had succeeded at the 
Exchequer, to a surplus and to a time of prosperity. His first 
Budget of 1874 merely spent the surplus of nearly £6 millions. 
He reduced the income tax to 2d., the lowest figure in its 
history ; and abolished the sugar and horse duties. National 
debt was reduced by half a million ; some relief in local 
taxation was granted. The Budget of 1875 is noted for the 
inception of a new Sinking Fund setting apart, in addition to 
the payment of interest on the National Debt, a certain sum 
e-very year to be gradual extinction of the capital charge. In 
1B76 the Budget showed a deficit and the Chancellor met the 
airtidpated deficit by increasing the income tax by td. But 
at the same time the incidence of the tax was rdidjusted by 
raising the taxable minimum from ;^ioo to ^^150. Nothing 
hapiiened in 1S77. In 2878 the Chancellor acknowledged a 
This was partly due to the incr^sed armament and 
Ci# Servit^ C^^aiges. Strained relations Continental 
towers nec^ij^ted the increase 

in army estimates. ^Income mx, tobac^ mx d<^ Uoi^ses, 
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sa 

were raised ; and short loans were floated, Thef Opposition 
.attacked not so much the Budget as the foreign policy on 
which the Budget depended. The attack was directed against 
the ‘profligacy of imperialism and the laxity of the adminis- 
tration’. The Black Year of 1879 made matters worse and 
jDtoduced a larger deficit. In the midst of the yawning deficit 
the Ministry fell. So long as Sir Stafford remained at the 
Exchequer, he struggled hard against the adverse circumstances. 
External circumstances formed a large element in the lack of 
Northcote’s financial successs. 

Ecclesiastic Legislation. The ScotHsk Patronage Act 
of 1874 aimed at destroying lay patronage in the Established 
Church of Scotland and at entrusting the choice of ministers to 
the several congregations. The Public Worship Regulation Act 
•of 1874 was passed with the object of facilitating, expediting 
.and cheapening proceedings in enforcing clergy discipline. 
The Act provided nothing but a summary method for the 
.enforcement of the Act of Uniformity. All irregularities were 
to be tried by a lay judge appointed by the Archbishops with 
the approval of the Crown, with appeal to the Judicial 
•Committee of the Privy Council. 

Fall of Beaconsfleld : Midlothian Campaigns. The 

Ministry did very good work for the country. The period 
^1874-80) is sometimes called the Golden Age of Tory 
Democracy. The Premier’s reputation was at its pinnacle 
when he returned home after concluding the Treaty of Berlin 
iiS/S* Had he dissolved Parliament then, the Conservatives 
would have secured a new term of power. But after 1S78 
leverything went awry. The development of the grain-growing 
tprovinces of the American West and a series of wet summers 
,^nd bad harvests at home combined* in the Black Year of 187^ 
|a bring Brit^h agriculture to the verge of ruin. There 
^isasters abip^d : the defeat at Isandbl^a*^ m S,. Africa/ ^; 
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was followed by the Cavagnari tragedy at Kabul. These led 
people to entertain doubts about imperialism. Ireland was* 
seething with discontent and its representatives were spoking 
the Parliamentary machinery. The Chancellor 'of the Exche- 
quer who had begun with riches, ended in want. All these 
weakened the position of the Ministry. But the success of the 
Liberals in the Election of t88o was mainly due to Gladstone's 
Midlothian Campaign. Wishing to have an interval between 
the Parliament and the grave, Gladstone had retired in 1875 
from the leadership of the Liberal party and Lord Hartington 
had been selected to succeed him in the House of Commons. 
In 1879 hoVever, he shook off inaction and in the autumn of 
that year, accepted the invitation of the Liberals of Midlothian 
to contest the seat which was usually Conservative. On Nov. 
24, he travelled from Liverpool to Edinburgh delivering 
speeches on the way in the railway stations. For a week he 
overwhelmed the constituency with a spate of oratory, condemn* 
ing the whole Beaconsfieldian system, especially the foreign 
and colonial policy and its bearing on the national finances.. 
Apart from the physical achievement on the part of an old man 
of over seventy the campaign stands a wonderful monument of 
his vigorous resourcefulness and fervid eloquence. The 
campaign was repeated next year (1880). The results were in 
keeping with the effort. The Liberals were returned by. a 
majority of 120 over the Conservatives and of 50 over the 
Conservatives and Home Rulers combined. The Midlothian 
campaign rallied the straying allegiance of many of the 
Liberals ; it put Gladstone to power with the same dictatorship as 
before* Lord Selborne lamented that the event set a precedent 
tiding in its ultimate results to the degradatidh of British 
jOlitics ; it ms considered by many as uhdlghified and 
demagog The 'Qiieen, wheh Kter on commi&{dnihg Gladstone 
to form ah administration^ him feHiing 
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declamations in Midlothian and for submitting high questions of 
politics to the people, and said, “You will have to bear the 
consequences”. Apart from all these, the incident had a deep 
significance : “it was the recognition of a stupendous change 
coining over the face of the political waters : the shifting of 
the centre of political gravity from Parliament to the platform, 
from the House of Commons to the constituencies, from the 
classes to the masses”. 


Section 14 

Gladstone's Second Ministry, ISSO-SS. On Beacons* 
field's resignation in Ap, 1880, the Queen sent for Lqrd Harting- 
ton. the leader of the Liberal party in the Commons. But as 
Gladstone refused to accept a subordinate office, the Queen 
commissioned him to form a government. In fact the Midlo- 
thian campaign had made his resumption of the Premiership 
inevitable. On April 23, Gladstone kissed hands as First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord 
Granville took the Foreign office, I.ord Hartington the India 
Office, Selborne the Woolsack, Lord Kimberly the Colonial, 
^nd Childers the War Office, Lord Northbrook the Admiralty, 
Sir William Harcourt Home Office ; Joseph Chamberlain be- 
came President of the Board of Trade, Bright the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster and Forster the Irish Chief Secretary. 
The Ministry was strong in individual ability but it contained 
incongruous elements. Forster was a Tory in the tadpole 
^tage, Hartington was a very cautious Liberal, Bright and 
'Chamberlain were Radicals. Even Gladstone's authority was 
^ot strong enough to hold the two groups together. Apart 
from its composite character, the Cabinet had inherited the 
^unsolved problems of Beaconsfield’s Ministiy unrest ift 
Afganistan, discontent of the Boers of S. Africa and the dregs 
ibf the Balkan Wars. Moreover Gladstone in the Midtothi^li 
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campaign had given the impression that whatever BeaconafielJ 
had done was to be undone and whatever he had neglected 
was to be done. On the platform such promises are easy to 
make but in office they are difficult to fulfil. Such then was- 
the nature of the difficulties before the Premier. What with 
these and what with the organised battering, of the Fourth 
Party, the second administration of Gladstone was, on the 
whole, a disappointment. 

The Fourth Party, 'fhe Conservative Opposition in the 
House of Commons was officially led by Sir Stafford Northcote 
but without enough energy and authority to please and control 
four guerilla warriors forming the Fourth Party# Lord Randolph 
ChurchiUj Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Mr. Gorst and Mr. 
A. J. Balfour. Churchill was the leader and his party was also 
spoken of as Tory Democrats. The movement of national 
thought on most subjects had been markedly in the direction 
of liberalism ; and Churchill had imbibed the prevailing libera- 
lism, In fact it was difficult on many points to distinguish his- 
views from those of an advanced Liberal., Something will be 
said about his career later on. In the Parliament of 1880 the 
Fourth Party attacked Gladstone Ministry, urged the Conserva- 
tive Opposition to greater activity and made its fortune out of 
the Bradlaugh case. 

Charles Bradlaugrh. Bradlai^^ an outspoken 3Jhei6t> 
was returned from the constituency of Northampton at the 
Qeneral Election. He could not take the Parli^rnentary 9^^ 
all^iance which ended with the words *so help me God^ He 
thereiSre claimed to mi^^ affirmation under tbe Parliamen- 
tary paths Act pf 1866 which gave the right to affirm io every 
pierspn for the time being permitted to affirm. A Committee 

The>.^b^elsi aa<l .tW;l.d9h 
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appointed to consider this question, decided against him by a 
most unfortunate majority of one. He then offered to take 
the oath with its ‘meaningless addendum’. * A second 
Committee decided that he could not do so. The Law Courts 
decided against his right to affirm. He vacated his seat, got 
himself re-elected for Northampton (Ap. i88i) and presented 
. himself for oath but was refused permission by the House. In 
Feby. 1882 he administered the oath to himself but was ex- 
pelled from the House. The Government proceeded against 
him for illegally taking the oath and the Court decided against 
him. In 1883 Gladstone introduced a Bill providing for affir- 
mation but -was defeated by a majority of tijree (April). 
Throughout the lifetime of the Parliament of 1880 Bradlaugh 
remained excluded. Gladstone took a very sane view of the 
matter and stood up' for religious liberty considering it valueless 
. to insist on the verbal acceptance of a meaningless password. 
But the Fourth Party seized every opportunity for baiting the 
Premier and the Bradlaugh case was a godsend to them. 
Moreover there was a strong personal prejudice against Brad- 
laugh not entirely due to theological animus. However when 
the Parliament met in January r886 after the General Election, 
in which he had again been returned for Northampton, the 
speaker (Peel) disposed of the question by declaring that he 
' would not permit any objection to a lawfully chosen member 
Taking the oath. Bradlaugh took the path. In 1888 an Affir* 

( mation Act was passed. He remained a respected member of 
;the House till his death in 1891. In that year all the resolu- 
Tions against him were expunged from the Journal of the Hou^e. 

Btadl^Miji; case is impo;^nt fo^^ reasons. Ijraised 
§the q uestion as to the relations betweerTTfieTHo^^ Coth^ ! 
inons and a constituency ; it was unconstitutional for the Hou$e 
:to prevent a legally elected representative from performing hfc 
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duties in that capacity by refusing him seat. It shad a politi- 
cal ^ignihc^c^ jin as-much*as it gave a very bad start for the 
new Government and brought into prominence ^ Fcmrth 
Parl^^. especially its l^der Lord Randolph Churchill. 

Legislation : Third Reform Act. The 

Bu$^ ^c/(i88o) permitted the Non-conformists to bury their 
d^d in Churchyards with any form of religious service selected 
by themselves or without any service at all. The Ground 
1 880) allowed tenant farmers to kill ground game 
rabbits and hares) equally with the landlords, any agree- 
ments notwithstanding. The Employer's Liability Act (iSSo) 
gave compensation to work-people for injuries sustained in the 
course of employment through negligent management The 
Married Woman* s Property Act {iZ2i2) ^\2iced married women 
on a footing of equality with men, widows and spinisters, as 
regards holding, acquiring and bequeathing property. Thus 
the property or income acquired as wife, was secured to her. 
It was a beneficent change, extensive in its results. The Agri^ 
cultural Holdings Act (1883) gave compensation to outgoing 
tenants on lease, for unexhausted improvements. It was very 
populate with the farmers, especially as it limited The amount 
recoverable by a distress to one year’s rent. In 1883 the 
Corrupt Practices Act passed. Already in 1868 bribery 
had been transferred from a Committee of elected M. P.s 
ta the judges of the High Court. The Act of 1883 compuV 
sorily fixed a candidate’s legitimate expense proportioned to the 
size of the constituency. Proved excess would v^te the seat 
There were other stringent provisions against in#rect brib^. 

Westfeury’s Act of 1861 the bankruptcy Igiys had 
been re?i^e 4 By this Aot* imprisonment of 

the ext^pt in the case of .^afnl.or 

fraudulent nd^paypucnt of money, 
the option coming compromise with 
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prbceeding in bankruptcy. If they chose the latter cour$e» 
they would nominate their unofficial trustee under the comrol 
of the Court. By the Act of 1883 control over the insolvent 
estates was transferred from the Court of Bankruptcy to the 
Board of Trade, acting through Official Receivers. Both 
efficiency and economy were promoted by this salutary change. 

In 1884 the Government reopened the question of Parlia- 
mentary reform. The Reform Act of i86j r ha d en%anchised 
the working classes in urban constituencies, but the working 
men in the country and small towns still remained unenfra 
chised. Gladstone had promised (1874) to give the vote to the 
agricultural labourer ; now he proceeded to redeem his pro- 
mise. In 188^ he introduced a Bill to equalise the^ranchis^e 
in aJl constit^^^^ With regard to the counties^rlhe ^£$0 
landowners* franchise was to be abolished for the sake of uni- 
formity ; the qualification of ;^i2 rateable value of 1867 was 
reduced to ;^io yearly value ; thejpdger and household hrap- 
rchises of boroughs were; to be extended to the counties. A 
service franchise intended to include those who were prevented 
by their occupation from living in houses of their own, was to be 
^established. The service voters were coachmen, game k eepersj^ 
|>olic^^ The Bill was to be extended to 

-Scotland and Ireland. was_npt pn|j;_ to be 

pssimiiated to the borough franchise but all the three ^untri^ 

"^'he BiihhaYing passed through 
Sts stages in the House of Commons, was sent up to the Lords* 
jThe principles of the Bill were unassilable j it had, rporeoyer, 
•passed the Lower House by large majorities. So the opppsjtipri, 
in the Lords was not a direct attack on the Bill itself, but oh the 
Question of redistribution of seats which they demanded muet. ; 
^p with the Bill otherwise it was to be thrown 

A cr^is was imminent. The action of the Lords arq^^ed 
I violent agitation in the country and bj|ter attacks we^p 
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upon the Second Chamber ; and the Radicals raised the cry of 
mending or ending the House (a phrase invented by John 
Morley). The Queen intervened and impressed upon the 
Premier the necessity of a peaceful settlement. She by her 
wise and steady influence, succeeded in averting a serious crisis 
of affairs. Gladstone met Salisbury and Sir Stafford North- 
cote of the Opposition and discussed with them the details of 
the Redistribution Scheme. The Lords passed the Franchise 
Bill (Dec. 1884) and thus a great constitutional change was ( 
virtually effected: by general consent. The Redistribution Bill 
was passsd in 1885. All boroughs with a population of less 
than 15000 would be merged in the counties ; all towns with a 
populatic^ of less than 50,000 were to send only one member 
each. London and some towns containing between 50,000 and 
165, 000 were each to return more than one member. Some 
two million voters were added to the electoral register. 

- Two things are worth noting — a]i.e(JiariQn of the Crown and 
the disagreement of the Houses. For some time in the 
atitumn of 1884 the Franchise Bill threatened to produce a 
formidable dislocation in the quiet working of the constitution. 
The action of the Peers, says Bright, had forced upon the* 
public mind grave doubts as to the constitutional value of the 
Upper House. It had become a commonplace with the orators 
of the Radical party to stigmatise the House of Lords as .a 
mere party instrument in the hands of the Tories. Its 
unrepresentative character, and the obvious legislative incapa- 
city of many of its members, laid it particularly oflen to attacks 
of this description. The cry against the Lords has yet to be 
set at ftit , \ 

of Gladstone, 1885. Scarcely had the Redistri- 
buti^n BUI passed when the series oLevehts occwed 

which unexpectedly to the fall of the Ministry. Ever 
1 880, the Goge:||tnent had encountered diflSculty afj^r 
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difficulty. The management of Egyptian and S. African affairs 
V,) had invited scathing attacks on the foreign polic>'. 
Whatever credit the Government had acquired by the Reform 
Act was swept away by the news of the Gordon tragedy and 
fall of Khartoum. Much success had not attended its dealings 
with Ireland. The Cabinet had been torn to pieces over the 
Foreign and Irish policies. Tjord Lansdowne and the Duke 
of Ai^yll had withdrawn on the attempt to settle the Irish land 
question, Forster on the release of Parnell from the Kilmain- 
iiam jail, and Bright on the bombardment of Alexandria. The 
Premier made frantic efforts to avert a rupture in the Ministiy 
and in the party. In May 1885 he declared his fntention to 
renew coercion partially in Ireland. At this the Hoigg^ 
joined the Conservatives. In June 1885 the Opposition 
defeated the Government on a clause of the Budget regarding 
duty on beer. The Prime Minister was glad of the excuse to 
r^ign and, when asked by the Queen, refused to reconsider 
the position. Salisbury formed his first Ministry. 

Remarks on Gladstone’s Second Administration. 
His second Administation compares unfavourably with the 
firsti During the first Ministry there was a bumper crop of 
beneficent legislation ; during the second a few useful 
measures chiefly the Reform Act, were no doubt passed but 
jmttch of its time was wasted in defence of attacks from outside 
in healing dissensions within. During the former period 
he carried out bold and comprehensive reforms for Ireland and 
fduring the latter, Ireland was a scene of ever-deepening 
^onfusion a^ravated by vacillation and divisions in the 
fcabinet, inuring the first term he bad the whole-hearted ; 
Ittpj^Ort of his party which, on the whole, represented the 
pofhinant fdrce in jxslitics at the time ; "and a lack 
Siuripered ^^ in the ^ond term. The fact was, thit diritug 
^880 and 1885 problems had arisen in ^iffh his pa^eular gifts 
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had no scope ; finance was his strong point, whereas he had 
to deal with military complications abroad and new influences 
at home. Following Prof- Dicey, Qneen Victorians reign may 
bejdiv^djnto two periods. From the b^inning^o^^^ 
tip to tbe end of Gladstonens first Min^^ 

, peripd oi individualist k^slqt\onm Individualism 
involves emancipation from all kinds of hampering restrictions. 
Thus Free Trade, religious equality, extension of suffrage, pacific 
foreign policy and a general policy of laissez faire marked this 
period. On the whole then, Benthamite philosophy and the 
Manchester School held the ground. From Beaconsfieldns 
^Goyernment ( 18 7 4) t o the end ofjthe century may be said tot 
hayeJbeen a period of collectivist legislation. It extends the 
activities of the Government, and wants to regulate the relation 
between the employer and the employed and to adopt imperia- 
list foreign policy. Gladstone was in the main a man of the 
individualist period. Opportunist in temperament, he tried to 
acigpt^himself to the needs of the second period but with 
indifferent success. Here is the secret of his failure. In fact, 
he was S pay ing the penalty of longevity by surviving into an 
epoch Jn which he was an anacTTronism? 

Before passing on to the next Ministry of Salisbur>^ we will 
review the career and statesmanship of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconifield who died on April 19, 1881. 

Beaconsfleld ; his career and statesmanship. Benja- 
min Disraeli was born in 1804. Like Bright, he had no education 
either in a school or in any university. His fatlfel: was a great 
collector of books and the son bad the free run of the library. 
He begau life as a political novelist; Tancrtd^ Sybils J^ihair^ 
and Ccmn^sPy are his best books. After failing four times, he, 
ultiratate^got into the House of Commpns in 1857 for Maid- 
aWna* was unfeappi and he jvss laugb^ 

? <|bwn. ‘‘Though I sit down how” exclaittfed he, *‘tjie time 
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come wheh you will hear me”. The time did coiiie When all 
England hung on his utterahces. 

Not given so muclt as a minor post in the Conservative’ 

Administration of Peel in 1841, he had his vengeance on him 

in 1846 over the repeal of the Corn Laws. Using Lord George 
Bentinck as a stalkingdiorse, he rallied the dissatisfied Tones 
and organised them into a Protectionist party. He was long 
disliked as an upstart adventurer. On the death of Bentinck. 
in 1848 he was accepted as a makeshift leader, and be it said,, 
that he emerged as the dictator of the party. He led the 
Opposition except with short intervals, from 1849 to 1874.. 
During this period he was in office thrice as Cham^llox of the 
Exchequer and once as Prime Minister. His being in office 
was due rather to dissensions among the Liberals than to any 
recovered strength of his party. During the long period of 

opposition (1849-74) he discharged his duties as leader with as 
little insincerity as circumstances allowed and always refrained 
from taking advantage of the embarrassments of the Govdrn- 
iment. Regarding the of Dec. 1851 in France and 

the Civil War (1861-65) in America he held and insisted 
that other nations should be allowed to shape their for- 
tunes in their own way. Cobden once declared that had 
bisraeli (sometimes referred to as “Dizzy”) been in power, the 
;Crimean War would have been avoided. When there was a 
■clamour for retaliatory severities against the mutinous sepbys of 
lindia (1857-8) Disraeli said that “we boasted that we ruled, 
lindia in the interest of humanity ; are we stain our name by 
itkipying thO ferocities of our revolted subjects ?” . 

I . He camfe to poWer in 1874- What his programme was and 
lUtr far he carded it out, have already been narrated. H* , 
liinithed dp in geftetal terms, his policy, internal and 
^ the that he. iiwaeSto his fotmeF^IttWdot#^ 

^1876 wheti he *a» create Eats' 
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out ray public life I have aimed at two chief results. Not 
insensible to the principle of progress, I have endeavoured to 
reconcile change with that respect fof traiWon^ which is one of the 
main elements of our social strength ; and in external affairs, I 
have endeavoured to develop and strengthen our Empire, 
believing that combination of achievement and responsibility 
elevates the character and condition of a people”. 

A comparison of Gladstone and Disraeli will bring out the 
character and statesmanship of both who for well-nigh twenty 
years shaped the politics of the country. Gladstone began life 
as the rising hope of the stern and unbending Tories, but his 
irrepressible energy drove him ultimately into Radicalism. 
Disraeli began life with vague vision of extensive serial reforms 
(as his novels show),* fought his first elections under the 
auspices of O’Connell and Hume, made his first mark in politics 
by supporting a Chartist petition and became a Conservative 
bemuse the things he most cared for were valued by the 
Conservatives. To reconcile Toryism and democracy on the 
basis pf the maintenance of national institutions combined with 
social progress, Disraeli conceived to be his mission in life. 
Intellectually at all events, he was a man of principles. 
“Gladstone’s career and policy on the other hand, bear an 
opportunist stamp which is rather astonishing in one so 
siu^ere : in foreign matters the Whig leader wanted to avoid 
and mnhiome policy, to maintain or restore 
%ia majority, to carry through the measures of the moment, 
nbw^ Waning upon one section of the Cabinet no# another.^ 
have been due in part to tb!a !e3%^ 
Patlp^entaii^rGovernm Gkdstone looked 
maitdy £c^ the b^easury point of .view ; PistaeU" hkd a vivid 
ien^y'0 mmantic aspects of the impatigi poison of 
it waa tbit the libexgl gi^oid 
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policy involved sacrifices on the individual ; but the Conser- 
vatives under Disraeli took pleasure in external actions which 
mainfested forth the splendour and greatness of England, 

In fine, Gladstone appealed to the pocket of the democracy, 
Disraeli to its pride. Like Peel, Gladstone took no far views^ 
He admitted that he could not take much interest in a question 
that was not ripe for settlement But when that time came, he 
entered into it with a passionate ardour which surprised those 
who remembered his previous indifference and even caused 
them unjustly to suspect his sincerity/’ On the other hand, 
Disraeli’s imagination loved to wander over wide tracts of the 
past and the future, delighted in broad generalisations and 'was 
not satisfied till he found in them a rationale for the direction 
he gave to his party. Thus he ransacked past history and 
defended his policy by leferences to the views of Bolingbroke 
and Pitt whom, in their character of reformers, he claimed as 
l(^ders of the Tory party. He was called ‘a prophet, not a 
a statesman’, and was also referred to as ‘the mystery man’ of 
British politics. ‘Gladstone had long been in power and had 
made more impression in his generation ; Disraeli had a. 
shorter lease of power but bequeathed a tradition and a policy. 
Gladstone found a strong party and ruined it for twenty years 
fr^m t886 ; Disraeli found a weak party and nursed it . into . 
strength’. 

| 5Vs men, they were dramatic^y-qontjiasted figures. * 
Gladstone was a High Churchman and the leader of the non- ^ 
C^nformistpi Disraeli was a Jew and the champion of modei:ate 
ev^gelical Churchmen. Gladstone was grimly earn^^st, priggish 
aiM sadly devoid of burner, while his opponent ftahldy 
ai||hitious# ayad highly imaginative. Disraji^i V 

m^egre^ Sttc*^ political novelist. As ah, 

and hut as a ma^f ; 9 f 

^ inf^dves lej^lirw^ their superior. kl 
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fighting political duels, and the secret of his success, laj in the 
magnetic influence of a dauntless will, in unrivalled powers of 
patience and in impenetrable reserve and detachment. 

Section IS. / 

Salisbury’s first Administration, June 1885— Jany. 

1 886. When Gladstone persisted in resignation, the Queen 
sent for Salisbury who, being in a minority, refused to form a 
government except on the distinct understanding of assistance 
from the Liberal majority to obtain the necessary supplies and 
to carry or the routine business of the State till the time of 
the General Election according to the Act of 1884-5. 
this reason it was ’ called a Government of Care-takers. 
Salisbury also took the Fofeign Office ; Sir Michael Hicks- 
tieach Chancellor of the Exchequer, led the House of 
Commons ; Sir Stafford Northcote as Earl of Iddesleigh, went 
to the House of Lords and became the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Churchill went to India Office, W, H, Smith to 
the War Office, and Sir Richard Cross to the Home Office. 
Mr. Gibson as Lord Ashbourne became Lord Chancellor for 
Ireland and Lord Carnarvon Lord Lieutenant. 

Doimestlc sStsAvs* The Ministry mainly occupied itself 
with the Irish question After the business of the se^ion, 

the Parliament was dissolved. The Election resulted thus ; 
Liberals 305, Tories 249, and Parnellites 86. Thus the Home 
Rule party was the deciding factor in the situation. When 
Pariiathent met in January, Mr, Jesse CoUings moved and 
carried an amendment regretting omission from the Queen's 
Address, oif‘ineastifes for the benefit of agricultural tabdiirer. 
SAiiSbm^ Veff^ignett on feeihg thus defeated. The real fact ws^ 
that &e' PamdlHtes supported tfre Lflilfral Party 6 n the ltrfength ^ 
6T Gladstohe's rumoured convefsioh to Itdfne Rule. ^ I 
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Section 16. 

Gladstone's Third Ministry, Feby.— July 1886 

Gladstone formed a Government for the third time. Sir William 
Harcourt was Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Childers 
Home Secretary, Lord Rosebery Foreign Secretary and Lord 
Herschell Lord Chancellor, But the most important member 
of the Cabinet was Mr. John Morley, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

Attempt at Legfislation. Gladstone had become a 
Home Ruler (see Chapter on Ireland). Morley says that it is 
pure ‘moon-shine’ to attribute Gladstone’s conversion to his 
influence. Whatever that might have been, the Premier 
introduced his first Home Rule Bill in Parliament On being 
defeated he appealed t6 the country. The Election resulted 
disastrously for the Liberal party : Conservatives 316, Glad- 
stonian Liberals 191, Liberal Unionists 7a and Parnellites 85. 
Gladstone resigned before meeting the new Parliament. The 
niass of British manhood enfranchised by the Acts of 1867 
and 1884 spoke determinedly for preserving the integrity of the 
United Kingdom and maintained, for the next twenty years — 
eSjcepting an unimportant interlude, 1892-94 — in power the 
fttrty pledged to that policy of Union. The defeat of Gladstone 
g^e the Queen undisguised satisfaction and with intense relief 
alj^ sent for Salisbury. 


Section 17. 

I SaUsbuii^’s Second Ministry 1886-92. The results 
Election showed that the Liberal Unionists held dte. 
b^nce of pow^ in their hands. So Salisbuiy o^ered a cotdi- 
with tbOi?S;»n^r^ Uhewd 
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leader looked forward to a reconciliation with the other section 
and a reconstruction of the whole Liberal party on sound 
principles. Moreover by keeping al^f he thought that his 
section would remain liberal and also prevent the Conservatives 
from adopting a retrograde policy. Further as the majority of 
the Unionists were Conservatives he deemed it right that they 
should iorm their own government. So Salisbury formed a 
purely Conservative Ministry. Lord Randolph Churchill 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons; Lord Iddesleigh, Foreign Secretary; W. H.- 
Smith, Secretary for War ; Henry Matthews, Home Secretary ; 
Lord George Hamilton, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Resignation of Churehill ; Round Table Conferenee. 

No sooner had the Ministry begun work than it was threatened 
with disruption. Churchill was bent on retrenching the 
army and navy expenditure which Mr. Smith and Lord George 
Hamilton could not agree to. . So in December 1886 Churchill 
resigned expecting that he would be asked to come back on 
his own terms. But Salisbury accepted the resignation and 
placed Goschen (a Liberal Unionist) at the Exchequer. Lord 
Randolph afterwards confessed that he ‘forgot’ Goschen. 
The appointment of this new recruit, however, proved a distinct 
gain to the Conservative rank. A few other changes were 
made in the Cabinet : W. H. Smith became First Lord of the 
Treasury and Leader of the House of Commons, and Stanhope, 
War Secretary ; Salisbury took charge of the ^Foreign Office 
(Iddesleigh having died meanwhOe), 

Lord Randolph’s resignation led, as a side issue, to an 
attempt to the breach in the Liberal rank. His resignation 
was cofttideted to have wakened the Government. Chamber- 
lain, on velT? day of ChurehaFs resignatio% made a ipeeeh 
that was eriten to hold out an olive branch to Ms former ftiehds, " 
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the Gladstonian* Liberals. And at Sir William Harcourt’s 
suggestion, five members (Chamberlain, Herschell, Trevelyan 
Harcourt and Morley) of the old Liberal Cabinet of 1886 met 
in what is called the Round Table Conference. Gladstone did 
not ‘ join but gave the conference his blessing. Things at the 
Rqund Table for some time went smoothly enough and a 
reunion of the Taberals seemed to be in sight. At last, on the 
very day on which the provisional result of the conference 
was laid before Gladstone, an article by Chamberlain appeared 
in The Baptist to the effect that British and Scotch reforms 
were being impeded by Irish obstruction. Such an attack on 
Irish policy made negotiations for reunion impossible. The 
a 3 nference ended and the split was never mended. 

The Jubilee. -The Queen completed the filftieth anni- 
versary of her accession and the Jubilee was celebrated in 
June 18S7. 'Fhe Queen with a bodyguard of sons, sons-in-law 
and: grand-sons and surrounded by the Colonial Governors and 
Indian Princes, drove (June 21) through the crowded streets 
,to Westminster Abbey for thanks-giving service ; a naval review 
M^fas held at Spithead ; in India many prisoners were released ; 
.Sir Henry Holland (Lord Knutsford) the Colonial Secretary, 
field a Colonial Conference in London ; the Queen laid the 
foundation of the Imperial Institute. These were the various 
forms in which the Jubilee was celebrated. 

. Socialism and the Government. The agricultural 
Repression begun in 1879, became worse as years wore on and 
emptied the villages. Slack trade and consequent unemploy- 
r^ent deepened the poverty. The enfranchised and educated 
refused to be made mere tools in the process of wealth- 
inking for the benefit of the few. Materials were ripe for a 
ferpienL In the first place this led to a humanitazjs|i 
movement. Arnold Toynbee sorted, the 
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STRIKES AND DISPUTES* 


ment (University Settlement movement) of making enquiries' 
to expose the evils with a view to re-establish the sympathy 
between the more and the less fortunate members of society. 
In 1886 Charles Booth, a wealthy ship-owner caused statistics^ 
to be taken of the people of London and it was found' that 
32 p.c. were living below the poverty line. William Booth 
organised the Salvation Army (1878) and in 1890 in his book 
In Darkest England exposed the wretchedness of the dregs of 
society and demonstrated the need of rescuing them, In^ 
the second place, these disclosures of the misery intensified 
the bitterness of spirit in the proletaire and doubled the 
impetus to* Socialism and labour unrest. The Social Demo- 
cratic Federation founded in 1881, clamoured for a more equi- 
table distribution of ?vealth and were prepared to use violent 
means to get their end. In 1883 was established the Fabian 
Society for the same purpose which, however, was to be 
accomplished by constitutional means. Soon after was formed 
the Independent Labour party {vide infra). Meanwhile the 
country was being convulsed by labour restlessness. In 1889 
75000 dock labourers were on strike in London and succeeded 
in getting better wages ; the strike (1889-90) of the gas-workers* 
led to the adoption in some firms, of a system of profit-sharing. 
In 1890 railway porters, brick-makers, boot and shoe-makers- 
struck work. In 1892-93 the Lancashire cotton trade was 
paralysed by industrial disputes. In 1893 there was a coal- 
strike* In 1895 there was a dispute in the shipbuilding 
yards of Glasgow and Belfast. In this grim calender of strikes^ 
and disputes the remarkable thing was the success attending 
the pressure on the employers to concede better wages and 
easier hours of work. Herein lies the difference betweeh' 
the Chartist agitation at the opening period and the labour 
unrest at^its close. This was due to combinattott. The 
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•skilled artisans had their Trade Unions placed on a legal and 
■stable footing by the Acts of 1871 and 1875-6. But the success 
(due to the organising capacity of John Burns) of the miserably 
unskilled dock labourers threw new light on the situation. 
It brought about a rapid expansion of Trade Unionism 
among the unskilled and underpaid trades. This synchronised 
with some discontent with the older Unions. The older 
Unions were becoming, so it was alleged, friendly societies, 
benefit clubs, rather than militant organisation ; secondly, 
they formed a labour aristocracy excluding thousands who 
•could not pay one shilling a week as subscription. The ideas 
of the new Unions began to leaven the old ; political neutrality 
and individualistic theories which marked the older ones, 
were repudiated. State Socialism (such as nationalisation of 
land) and political pre||ure on the Government for socialistic 
legislation were adopted at the Trade Union Congress. This is 
New Unionism ; it grew apace. 

The Governments were not unsympathetic to the demand 
for social reforms. In 1885 had been passed the Housing 
Act for purchasing slum areas and demolishing unfit buildings 
fot the purpose of erecting new ones. In 1890 the local 
authorities were empowered to begin work under the Act. 
In the same year^a Royal Commission of Labour was apjx)int- 
ed;. with Hartington as the Chairman. In 1889 was instituted 
th| Board of Agriculture in recognition of the new element 
injifoduced into the electorate by the Act of 1884, An Act 
fot the prevention of cruelty to children and preventing their 
•er|ploycnent under 10 years was passed in 1889, In 1891 
w^ passed the factory Act limiting the hours of labour for 
w^men in factories to 12 hours a day and fixing the minimum 
for children at ji years and enforcing many samt^trjr ; 
i^ulatipns and precautions. The Small Hioldings Act of iSpi 
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empowered County Councils to borrow money on the security 
of the rates for the purpose of buying land and reselling them 
in plots of between i and go acres to actual cultivators, to 
whom three-fourths of the purchase money might be advanced. 

It was in local municipal areas that the socialistic temper- 
found full scope. And it was at this time that an Act was 
passed reorganising local government. The Local Government 
Act of 1888 extended representative local government from 
towns (where it had been established in 1835) counties and 
to certain other towns (excluded by the Act of 1835) by the 
establishment of elected councils to take over most of the work 
previously discharged by nominated magistrates. In each 
county was to be established a council, three-fourths of whose 
members were to be elected by the rate-payers and the remain- 
ing one-fourth was to be aldermen co-opted by the councillors. 
To the County Councils were entrusted all powers except 
judicial and police. The Act created 62 administrative coun- 
ties and some 60 county boroughs — ^towns with over 50,000 
inhabitants. By the same Act London was made a separate 
administrative county, but the City of London retained most 
of its rights and privileges. Lord Rosebery was first President 
of the London County Council, In 1889 a similar Act was 
passed for Scotland, and in 1898 for Ireland. ‘ 

In 1891 was passed the Tithes Act According to this, the 
tithes which had been commuted into a fixed tent charge and 
which had hitherto been collected from the tedint, were hence- 
forth to b^ paid by the landlord who was to be made respon- 
sible in case of non-payment. Thus the non-Conformist 
tenants were no longer to feel the payment of a tax towards ih^ 
support of a religidus commuriibri to which they did riot 
heton| ; arid there were no longer to be any tithe tints srich as. 
Ited oftbn taktm pbde in Wales^ 
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Goschetl’s Budgrets The financial condition and the low 
rate of interest prevalent at the time enabled Goschen the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to reduce for the next 15 years the» 
rate of interest of a large part of the national debt from ^ to 
2H p.c. and thus to lighten public burdens. This enabled him 
to diminish the income tax and to increase the contribution 
from the imperial revenue to the local governments created by 
the Act of 1888. The next noteworthy Budget of Goschen was 
that of 1890. He had a surplus of 3)4 millions which enabled 
him to reduce the tea duty by 2d, a pound. An extra tax of 
6 d, a gallon on spirits (known as ‘whisky money’) and a* third 
of the beer duty were handed over to the County Councils for 
promotion of technical education. A surplus enabled Govern^ 
ment in 1891 to make elementary education free. 

John Bright, 1811-89. Mention has been made of the 
public activities of John Bright and of the posts he held* But 
he is remembered not so much for what he did as for what he 
was. He was a noble specimen of humanity. Never was a 
man more unselfish and more devoid of ambition. Once in a 
private conversation in the House of Commons Disraeli said to 
him, “You know what you and I come here for. We come 
here for fame”. Disraeli was temperamentally incapable of 
believing that Bright had come there for discharging what h^ 
considered bis duties and that he hated the life of the House 
pf Commons. From his first entrance to public life Bright 
jdevoted himself to every great cause which be believed to be 
|ust. Loving his country with the passionate love of a patriot^ 
jhe wished his country to be always on the right side and true 
lO herself. His oratory was incomparable and he had all th)^ 
ieqnisites of an orator— a commanding presence, a thrilU% 
:^oice and an elective simplicity of style. 

J/ Unhappily he made many politipal enemies. Tto 
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the first place due to the fact that his earnest and strenuous 
nature helped by powerful eloquence, led him to assail with 
crushing effect the policy of his Parliamentary opponents. 
Secondly, his admiration for the American Constitution induced 
the belief in his days that he was “an anti-English Englishman 
trying to Americanise our institutions”. Thirdly, Bright belie- 
ving that every country has always enough to do at home for 
its people, denounced extension of territory or influence 
abroad. This gave his opponents a handle to attack him as a 
narrow-minded ‘Little EnglandeP. 

He hated war in general. But he would not shrink from 
it, if it were for fighting wrong and injustice. He loved the 
wojking classes and the poor in general, but he never ‘played 
to the gallery of the working classes’. Indeed for sometime he 
was not for giving franchise to them. 

Deaths. A sad feature of the year 1891 was the mortality 
among members of Parliament. Charles Bradlaugh died 
(Jany, 1891) a respected member of the House. Two months 
later died Lord Granville, a shrewd diplomatist and an accom- 
plished statesman. If his foreign policy was not successful 
(under second Gladstone Ministry), it was because he had 
merely to carry out the policy of a weak Cabinet against an 
able but unscrupulous diplomat, Bismarck, In May died 
t>r. Magee the Archbishop of York, who had worr great fame 
by his oratory and opposition to the Irish Disestablishment Bill 
(1869), In Oct. died W. H. Smith, Leader of the House of 
Commons, and C. S. Parnell, the leader of the Irish party, 
Smiti^s transparent integrity and plain commonsense, had 
iron Kim the respect of friends and foOs ^like, 

and Mfavy^ A surplus in ^he finance ^ {vide supra) 
mthet mtpxmng in view pf the increase in the array and 
riavy eifjenditure,’ ‘^The nations of Europe were adopting the ' 
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somewhat strange measure of maintaining gigantic armaments* 
The received principle of the time was that peace was best 
maintained by preparation of war. Avowedly in fact there 
was the deepest mistrust among the various countries, and each 
thought it neccessary to be in a condition to repel with cer- 
tainty a possible invasion”. In England the doctrine found 
acceptance, not for any aggressive invasion but for the 
necessary defence against any such action on the part of others ; 
and she naturally devoted great attention to her fleet. In 1888 
attention had been drawn to the navy by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford. For naval defence the first Lord of the Admiralty •drew 
up what is known after him as the “Hamilton iflrogramme”, 
Thejre was to be an increase to the navy of no less than 70 
ships at a cost of ^£21}.^ millions beyond the ordinary estimates. 
In the same year of 1889 the **T^o*power Standard” was adop- 
ted t\e,, the British navy should be maintained at least as strong 
as the two next strongest navies combined. The army estimate 
w^re conceived in a narrower spirit because it was thought that 
the navy was the best defence of the islands. The War Secretary 
Mr, Stanhope, had concentrated in the Commander-in-chief all 
military responsibility to the Secretary of State. A Royal 
Commission under Lord Hartington reported in 1890 against 
the concentration of authority in the Commander-in-chief. 

• The Newcastle Pre^ramme and the Election of 

The life of the Parliament of 1885 was comming to a 
•efose. . Gladstone and his personal followers stood for Home 
Rule and little else. But what had the Liberal party to offer 
tcithe British electorate ? This was the Newcastle Programme 
sdi called because it was drawn up at the party convention in 
Newcastle. This programme proposed to disestablish the 
C|urches of Scotland and Wales, to enable local areas to mtvor 
^^wbat is called ‘proiubition*, to abolish the ; 
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franchise, to establish district and parish councils and to conci- 
liate the labour organisations. It was a comprehensire scheme 
giving something to each of the various sections of the Liberal 
party. In trying to satisfy all, it satisfied none. It made more 
enemies than friends. 

The General Election of July 1892 gave Gladstone a majo- 
rity of 40, counting the Irish Nationalists (called the ‘Celtic 
fringe*: Unionists numbered 315; Gladstonian Liberals 269 
and Irish Home Rulers 81. 1’his Election is noted for the 
return for the first time, of 4 Labour members to Parliament 
— John Burns, Keir Hafdie and others. Instead of resigning 
the Government met the new Parliament. In August Mr.. 
Asquith (now Lord Oxford) moved an amendment to the 
Queen’s Address expressing want of confidence in Her 
Majesty’s advisers. It was carried and the Government resigned. 
Gladstone formed his Fourth Ministry. 


Section 18. 

Gladstone's Fourth Ministry, 1892-94 Gladstone 
formed a Cabinet for tbe*fourth time in August 1892. Lord 
Rosebery became Foreign Secretary ; Mr. Asquith (now Earl 
of Oxford) Home Secretary ; Lord Herschell Lord Chancellor, 
Marquis of Ripon Colonial Secretary ; Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, War Secretary ; Sir William Harcourt, Chancellcr 
of the E vchequer ; Earl Spencer, First Lord dfHhe Admijralty ; 
and Mr* Morley (later Viscount Morley of Blackburn) Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. -In constructing the Ministry, the Premier 
was humpeted by the smallness of the Liberal majority and the 
neijesbity Pf ^^^cciliating every section of his party. Home 
Rtite tthrfr tbe New^tle' Programme were to occupy their 
, ;attehtion;^ . 
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DoiEBStto Events. The first event was the second Home 
Rule Bill which was rejected by the Lords (See Chapter on- 
Ireland^ In 1B94 was passed the Local Government . 5 i 7 / estab- 
lishing elective district and parish councils. This completed 
the framework of representative local government begun in 
rS88. In March 1894 Gladstone finally retired from public 
life which had so long centred round him. He was old and 
his eyesight and hearing were failing. This was the physical' 
cause. The political cause was that he could not agree to the 
swollen expenditure on armaments which Lord Spencer was 
proposing. He did not like to identify himself with milittirism. 

Rosebery Ministry, March 1894r-^June 1895. On 
the» resignation of Gladstone the Queen sent for Rosebeiy^ who 
became the Premier and the Foreign Office was entrusted to 
the Earl of Kimberly. Had Gladstone been consulted, he would 
hare recommended Earl Spencer. But as it happened, his 
4 dvice was nCt sought by the Queen who did not even ‘pretend 
^ regret his retirement. There was no Liberal leader of um 
disputed pre-eminence, so the Queen exercised her discretion 
and conferred the first place on Rosebery. The position of 
t)he Ministry was insecure ; it was weakened by internal dissen- 
sions. Two measures were proposed, one to give the inhabi- 
tants of each locAlity the option to prohibit the sale of liquor 
£|nd the other to disestablish the Welsh Church. The Local 
Veto Bill got no further than the first reading ; and the Welsh 
disestablishment Bill was in the Committee stage when the 
‘Ministry fell. The end of the Rosebery Government came on 
a| defeat in a debate on Army estimates. Art amendment 

carried calling attention to the insufficient provision of 
s^aU ammunition, especially cordite. Rosebery was gflad of ah 
is^cuse JO resign (June 1895). Salisbury formed^ his third 



20B ^WE ARE ALL SOCIALISTS NOW.’ 

HaFGORFt*S Budget* Sir William Haxcourt was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as well as the leader of the House 
of Commons. He once (i8S8) startled the House by saying 
“We are all Socialists now”. It was not a joke but a significant 
utterance which has since become proverbial. When he be- 
►came Chancellor he gave ample proof of what he meant by the 
saying. He was at the Exchequer during the Third and Fourth 
Gladstone and Rosebury Cabinets. As Chancellor he made no 
impression in r886 ; in 1893 the whole time was absorbed by 
Home Rule ; in 1894 he got his opportunity and made magni- 
ficent use of it. The Budget of 1894 is his anchor in history ; it 
was distinctly radical and socialistic. Totmeet a deficit of mor^ 
than two millions, he had recourse to the duties on succession 
which had not materially altered since Gladstone had extended 
them to real property in 1853. The charges on the two kinds 
of property, real and personal, were assimilated and duties were 
imposed on the total market value of a deceased personas estate. 
The rate was graduated from i to 8 p.c. on estates valued from 
,;^roo to ^1,000,000 and above. The ultimate gain to the 
Treasury was put at 4 millions ; but in the first year it was not 
likely to exceed one million. Hence the income tax w’as raised 
from 7 to 8d.?in the pound, but the taxable minimum was 
raised from ;^rso to ;^i6o ; and additional diities were put on 
spirits and beer. The Budget excited the opposition of the 
piroperty-owners and could be conducted through the House of 
Commons by narrow majorities. The Lords made no attempt 
to hinder it. While lightening the burden on the poorer tax- 
payers, the Finance Act gave the Government additional 
income to meet the ever-increasing bill of social reform and 
Imperia Wefence. 

Lord Bundolph CHurohlU- On January x^s 
Randolph died at the early age of forty-six. Twic^ lie 
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important office — once in the first Salisbury Ministry 1885-6 as 
Secretary of State for India and again for a few months in the 
second Government of the same Premier in 1886 as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons. It 
has already been narrated how disagreeing with the army and 
navy estimates he resigned after 4 months of office, and to his 
surprise, found Salisbury accepting his resignation. “He 
(Salisbury) clutched at my resignation^’ said Lord Randolph at 
a private party, “as a dog would clutch at a bone”. In this way 
his meteoric career was brought to an abrupt close. As Secre- 
tary for India, his capacity for work and sense ^ of responsibility 
won him universal praise. It has been said that the tragic 
failure of his last years brought into prominence the successes of 
his energetic prime. 

Lord Randolph was a Tory Democrat and a born fighter. 
As a Tory Democrat in domestic matters he may be said to^ 
have been the true heir of Disraeli. But' his Democracy was 
more sincere than his Toryism. A Conservative he was only 
name, — sympathies were with the older Radicalism. ‘Peace 
Retrenchment and Preform’ were his watchwords. Bloated 
armaments he disliked ; for a spirited foreign policy of the 
Disraelian type he had no regard,— for class privileges he had 
nothing but contempt. He stood for advanced legislation at 
^Ome, reforming parliamentary procedure and remodelling local 
^vernment aijd local taxation. He tried to popularise the 
dloctrines of Tory Democracy by skilful appeals to the impulses 
<|f the masses, to win attention by audacious humour and 
i|iemorable phrases and to reorganise the Conservative party so; 

to ensure due recognition for the wishes of the aveiage voter. 
]|te alone of the Conservative leaders had a personal hold oiv 
t^e electorate comparable to that possessed by Gladstone and. 
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As a fighter he is seen to the best advantage during the 
Parliament of iS8o. He broke loose from the Conservative 
leader Sir Stafford Northcote, formed his Fourth Party and 
organised a systematic attack on the Liberal Government. 
'When Gladstone introduced his Home Rule Bill, his keen eye 
saw the real vulnerable point in his opponent's line and he 
' raised the war-cry, “Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right.*’ 
He denounced the Bill as a “farrago of superlative nonsense 
designed to gratify the ambition of an old man in a hurry.” 

In view of all that has been said the son’s estimate of 
the father seems well justified ; Winston Churchill thus 
writes about Lord Randolph : “At a time when Liberal 
formulas and Tory inertia seemed alike chill and comfortless, 
he warmed the heart of England and strangely stirred the 
imagination of her people.” 


Section 19. 

The Third Salisbury Cabinet, June 1895*- July 
1902. Lord Salisbury formed his thffitd and last Ministry. 
He himself took the Foreign Office. Balfour (the Premier’s 
nephew) became as before, the First Lord of the Treasury and 
leader of the Commons ; Duke of ’ Devonshire (Lord 
vHartington) President of the Council ; Joseph Chamberlaip, 
Colonial Secretary ; Ooschen, First Lord of the Admirally ; 
Sir , Michael Hicks^Beach, Chancellor of Exchequer ; 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Secretary for War ; Lord Halsbury 
Lord Chancellor : Sir M. White-Ridely, Home Secretary and 
Lord George Hamilton, Secretary for India. In July 1895 
ParH^ment w dissolved for a fresh Election which resulted in 
the triumph of the linionists who obirined ^ majori^ 

of ije over the J^ii^rab and Nationalists Thp 
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success of the Unionists was largely due to the dissensions^ in 
the Liberal rank. The chief point to note is the inclusion of 
Liberal Unionists in the Cabinet. Goschen had joined in 
1887 : Devonshire, Chamberlain (a Radical) and Lansdowne 
joined in 1895. it mxxst not be inferred that this Ministry 
was a coalition. It was a Unionist Ministry. Nine years of 
co-operation had fused the Conservatives and the. Liberal 
Unionists into one party, the latter had become Imperialists 
and the former had become more democratic. 

Review of Party Politics. History of the two parties 
down* to 1859 has already been traced. The Whigs had 
become Liberals and the T ories had become Conservatives. 
The former set themselves to break down the rule of the 
landdwner and the Church, to shake off the fetters of Protection 
and to establish equality before the law ; and the latter stood 
for the Crown, the Church and the Constitution (See Disraeli’s 
programme). But the Conservatives by the irresistible trend of 
events were compelled to accept democratic principles and to 
carry out democratic and speial reforms. Democratic principles 
having been adopted, both parties vied with each other in 
redressing grievances of the people. Other grievances being 
removed, Gladstone took up the Irish cause and shattered the 
liberal party in 1886, as Peel had shattered his party in 1846. 
The old lines of cleavage between parties were obliterated. 
Xfeey were now divided on the Irish question — Unionists or 

— — 

l^.tQiadstone did not seek re-election. Rosebery was not popular with his 
pa|ty f he was opposed by Sir Wtlliaro Harcourt who bed no faith in 
th^ leader's imperial policy as-much-as the leader did pot believe in the 
efl^cy of the Newcastle programme. In 1899 on Rosebery’^s, resignation , 
St| Henry Campbell ^ntierman was chosen "efiief of the Liberal party. 
OM of tbe caasi^s of Rosebery’s unpopolarity with the Non-conformlsts 
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Home Rulers (Gladstonian Liberals). The Election of iS86 as 
well as that of 1895 gave the mandate that the legislative union 
with Ireland was to be preserved untouched. The Liberal 
Unionists seceded from the Gladstonian Liberals, and joined 
the Conservatives ; and the alliance modified the policies of 
both. Thus, for example, Joseph Chamberlain from a protagonist 
of Radical Non-cbnformity was transformed into the champiorr 
of imperial solidarity. Thus a great change in the party system 
was effected. The Unionists remained in power for 20 years 
1886-1906, with the exception of a short interval (1892 — 94) 
during which Gladstone again tried to carry his Home Rule 
Bill through but failed. The electorate supported the 
Unionists (mostly Conservatives) not only on the Home Rule 
question but also on other questions as, for instance, the 
South African War. The “Khaki” election of 1900 returned 
the Unionists to carry the War on to a succesful issue. 

A new element was introduced into party politics by the 
return of four Labour members in the General Election of 
1892 — John Burns, Keir Hardie and two others. So long the 
working-men members of Parliament had identified themselves* 
with the ' Radicals who formed the left wing of the Liberal 
party. In 1893 the Independent Labour Party was formed, 
pledged to the advocacy of Socialism. Though too weak 
to achieve anything, the members of the Labour Party 
considered it their duty “to sit in opposition, till they 
crossed the House to form a Government” some thirty years 
later. « 

Tbe Diamond Jubilee : Growth of the Imperial 
Idea* In 189^ the Qeeen completed the sixtieth year of ^ her 
reign and it was made the occasion for universal rejoicing in 
Great ; Britain, The whole country made holiday ; every 
village had ita bonfire. On June ae, a thank^lving service 
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was held on the steps of St Paul’s. The procession through 
London was magnificent ; but public attention was riveted 
upon the Premiers of the self-governing colonies and 
representatives of India and the Crown colonies. The Colonial 
delegates met in conference where they discussed imperial 
defence and trade within the Empire. There was also a naval 
review at Spithead. 

The Jubilee celebrations of 1897, as of 1887, marked the 
zenith of the personal popularity of the Queen among her 
subjects ; they drew closer the bond between Great Britain 
and her colonies and India. The Crown whose position in 
the domestic politics had declined, assumed a new rale as the 
symbol of the unity of the British Empire. The mid-century 
idea w^ts separation of the colonies. Beaconsfield followed a 
policy of imperial consolidation but the full tide did not come 
till the eighties. Sir John Seeley’s Expansion of England (1883) 
indicated the change of opinion. The national mind was filled 
with a strong imperialist sentiment. The Colonial Secretar>% 
Jos0h Chamberlain, was its best exponent. The causes leading 
to the growth of Imperialism were varied. The prodigious 
expansion of Russia, Germany and U.S.A. portended the 
establishment of powers, military and economic, which would 
overwhelm by their magnitude the older states of the world 
like Great Britain. At this time Seeley in his Expansion of 
En^and pointed out that the political future belonged to the 
big / states. At once began the scramble for Africa and 
England not only took part in the grab but also strengthened 
her position by uniting the several parts of the Empire with 
hersielf. This union of remote parts had been made possible 
by t|te invention of steam and electricity which annihilated 
time. Further an example in federating 
mdependent units, had been set by Ihe 


both; space ^nd 
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U,S.A, $elf-gPV0rnmenJ: England granted and the colonies 
accepted with good grace. ^ This was advantageous to both ; 
and it satisfied the Colonies so far that the idea of uniting 
themselves with the mother country was no less prominent in 
them than in Great Britain. The new policy of high Frotec- 
ti^n adopted by most States (including, some of the Colonies) 
caused an anxiety concerning the commercial and industrial 
future and concerning the supply of food and raw materials in 
times of war. Hence arose a strong desire to secure and control 
the Home and Colonial markets and Imperialism rendered it 
possible, 

liotneQtiC Events. The Conservatives had not been 
sparing in their promises to secure success at the Election. 
Election promises are, more often than not, hard to fulfil. 
Moreover, the presence of some Liberal elements in the 
Cabinet raised some apprehensions as to its smooth working. 
Bill an overflowing revenue and the unusual excitement of a 
populsu: war (Boer War 1899-1902) carried the Government 
triumphantly through all difficulties. The most important 
piece of social legislation was (a) the Wotkmen^s Compensatiofi 
Att of 1S97 which entitled the workmen to compensation for 
death of injury sustained during employment even inspite of 
contributciry negligence on the part of the workmen. It was 
(jUite consistent with the Jin de siecle socialism to vyhich 
reference has been made. But opposition was at first 

to it on the ground that it fevoured the class of labourera^ 
worked with machinery and excluded jigricultural 
domestic servants* These fetter had Id wait 
(i^^) Accprdmg to the Act pf >f$|88 
hcen given a County CouncS, but die i city- had 
beenie^t^clui^ from its jurisdfetion. The 
by the 
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area under the lately created County Council was broken up 
into municipalities. In the same year (c) the Boa*d of Mduca^n 
Act was passed creating a Board composed of the principal 
Secretaries, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and others. 

The Boer War will be treated in the chapter on S, Africa. 
But it may be convenient here to say that the War being 
disastrous in the beginning caused a feeling of irritation in 
the country. When the War had taken a decidedly favourable 
turn, Chamberlain persuaded Salisbury to appeal to the 
•country (Sept. 1900) on the question of fighting the war to a 
finish. The Election, called ‘Khaki^ Election from the 
uniform worn by the troops in S. Africa, gave the Gk>yernment 
a majority of 134 and thus a fresh lease of power. 

Death of Gladstone ; his statesmanship, it has been 
isaid that Gladstone retired in 1894. In 1896 the Armenian 
massacres induced him (as the Bulgarian atrocities of 1876 had 
done) to appear once more and for the last time, on the political 
arena, to denounce the Turkish enormities. On May 19, 
1898 She died. The storm of party strife which had beaten so 
wildl| round him, was for a moment hushed. Salisbury and 
B^ioiur vied with Harcourt and Morley in eulogising the 
statealnan who had left so broad an impress on the history of 
his c<|antry. He will leave behind him, Lord , Salisbury sdd, 
the n|emory of a great Christian statesman. Religion permea- 
ted whole life and he strove to apply the principles of 
1:0 all the problems he had to deal with. /It is not 
easy |r probably impossible, to do so. But to say this is to 
emp^izie the distinction between him and his great German 
contmporary, Bismarck. They had little in common' except 
that th# dosing yeail of life both had power and 

Home Rule obsession that 
alt«^u^ed many including the Queen. 



lie GLABSTONE AS A STATESMAN. 

In contrasting with Disraeli some of the characteristics of 
Gladstone have already been mentioned. It remains to note 
his deep faith in the efficacy of Pariiamentary institutions. He 
whole-heartedly devoted himself to the cause of reforms at 
homo. So long as Palmerston lived, he was restrained but the 
^d veteran had thus correctly prophesied : “Gladstone will 
soon have it all his own way ; and whenever he gets my place, 
we shall have strange doings*’. 

His principal achievement was in the sphere of finance. 
His financial proposals were sound ; and his Budget speeches 
were superb. “Here was an orator** says Mr. Russell, “who 
could apply all the resources of a burnished rhetoric to the 
elucidation of figures ; who could make pippins and cheese 
interesting and tea serious ; who could sweep the widest 
horizon of the financial future and yet stoop to bestow the 
minutest attention on the microcosm of penny stamps and 
post-horses**. 

Partly due to retrenchment and economy and partly to* the 
conviction of the resultant evils, he was opposed to militarism, 
to wasting war and bloated armaments. These account for 
his pacific foreign policy. “My name stands in Europe as a 
symbol of the policy of peace, moderation and non-agression.. 
For more than 6a years I have been uniformly opposed 
.Militarism**. But this did not prevent him from championing 
; i^nd, if necessary, from actively championing, the cause of 
wekk and the oppressed. The brutal treatment the 
iiit^ls Naples by its king, &e Bu%arian 
massacres drew forth eloquent 

and impressive his 

effidencyiy his effec^ve power of dc^ate^^ and his versatile 
interest him one of the, greatest %ures in British hism#. 
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^‘He was*^ aays Morley^ “otte of the three statesmen in 
House of Commons of bis own generation who had the gift Of 
large and spacious conception of the place and power of 
England in the world and of the policies by which she could 
maintain it. Cobdeh and Disraeli were the other two. Eadi 
of these was capable of wide surveys from high eminence. But 
Gladstone’s performances iii the sphere of active government 
were beyond comparison”. 

Death of Ctueen Victoria ; a charaeter-sket^* 

The Queen was in her eightieth year when the Boer War broke 
•out. The opening reverses of the war, she felt keenly. ^Vet 
she did all that was needed ; it was at her advice tfiat Lord 
Roberts was sent out with large reinforcements ; she “went in 
4ind Out among people, encouraging fighters, consoling the 
wounded, comforting the bereaved and warning the ministers*” 
In appreciation of the Irish help in the war, she paid a visit to 
Irelaiid where she was enthusiastically welcomed. She receiv- 
ed atiOsborne on January 2, 1901, Lord Roberts on his return 
ffom 3. Africa to hear from him the great deeds of , her troopk 
th^^e^^ Her last illness was very short. On Jany. 19, the public 
learnt that she was ill and on January 2 a that she had passed 
away| Never did perhaps the death of a monarch evoke such 
deep-lelt and personal sorrow. 

Hfcir personal character was of a high order. She was a 
pattc^ of domestic virtues. Her goodness and purity* 
sythpltiiy and sincerity inspired the respect and affection of 
ill Her passionate patriotism, her incomparable judgement, 
h^r aSloltitef truthfulness, her unshrinking devotion to duty, 
^et a Mgh^ the people and enabled England 

td: of many shoals and rocks durii^ the loxig period 

** She passed away, as Balfour said, with<ni| 

in the wpiid, not Engfei^i 
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loved her. Lord Rosebery said, ‘Jghe saw that the esseotiar 
dignity of the throne does not He in pomps and palaces but in 
the dignity of supreme ex^imple ; and the watchwords of her 
life, so far as we could discern them, were duty and 
sympathy'\ 

Under George III the throne was popular but not respected ; 
under George IV it was neither ; William IV restored its 
popularity but not its dignity and respect. Such was the 
position of Monarchy at the time when she ‘stepped out of the 
school-room to take the headship of the nation.’ In the middle 
of the reign, during the early years of her widowhood she 
worsened her position by her seclusion. But during ^e last 
thirty years of her reign she won back public respect and 
popularity for the monarchy in her person and put an end to 
the Republican movement not so much by what *she did as by 
what she was and by what she abstained from doing. She 
disarmed political hostility to the throne by effacing its occu- 
pant as a governing power. She was content with a purely 
consultative function in relation to Ministers chosen in effect 
by the Parliament, sometimes even against her own ideas of 
fitness’. Thus was Constitutional Monarchy allowed to strike 
its roots deep into the British soil. She was regarded not merely 
. as the model of a constitutional monarch but as the sovereign 
; ^hb had raised the Crown above the dusty disputes of factions 
and controversy and who in herself ‘represented the lojgg 
j)^d%tee of freedom* and embodied the sentiment of unity that 
bnuiid the wht^e Commonwealth* 

, , Ei^tood of 1901 was to a large oxtent diffeidWr 

of ii^s^Qh W^d^lout ahy daj^er io the . peace ^ 

. life mainly dne to hair jnfiuence. 

over the gi^t interval which sepahite£‘' ^] 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ■' 4'4 
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England from new England. Other nadons may have had -to 
pass through similar trials, but have seldom passed thtor^ 
them so peaceably, so easily and With so much prosperity arid 
success as we have. We owe this to the tact and wisdom of 
the Sovereign whom we deplore”. 


CHAPTER II. 
FOREIQN f>OL-IOY. 

Section 1. 

Treaties of Unkiar Skelessi London. Though 
1837 is no Important date in the history of British foreign 
policy, yet the achievement on the whole, of the Melbourne 
Ministry (1835-41) in that sphere was considerable. Its con- 
duct of foreign affairs was as energetic as its domestic politics 
were supine. The reason of it was the personality of the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Palmerston. His life and the features of his 
foreign policy will be found elsewhere. We are here concerned 
:wi^ the problems that confronted him in the thirties. 

Turkey possessed Egypt and the. Badtans besides h« 

■ Asiatic territiwies, and the Empire included many Christians 
; of the Greek .Church and of the Slavpnid racp. Russia tht^J 
;; vms afi&ned by a double tie of race and religion to a largh 
|^niher .hf tiin Suiteh’s subje^ whpin die Tsar daimed tb 
l^^tecf,, vBu*. the tsar’s intention was not sp benevolent. . , J^e 
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wanted an onttet into the Eastern Mediterranean and this dould 
be accomplished only at the expense of Turkey which unfor- 
tunately at feat time and for sometime after was decaying. 
This was fee essence of the Eastern Question. It had more 
than one phase : as defined by Morley* it was a shifting and 
interwoven tangle of conflicting interests, rival peoples and 
^tagonistic faiths. To check the advance of Russia, England 
firmly stood for the integrity of the I'urkish Empire which, in 
the thirties, was menaced not only from outside by Russia but 
by a force from within. 

Mahomet Ali was the Sultan’s viceroy of Egypt. Finding 
himself strong enough fcgt do so, the ambitious viceroy demand- 
ed the cession of Syria which however the Porte refused. In 
the war that folkjwed Russia helped Turkey and got her 
reward in the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (July, 1833). By it 
the key of the Bosphorus and fee Dardanelles virtually passed 
into Russian keeping and the Black Sea became a Russian 
lake. Supreme on the Black Sea and the Narrow Straits 
safe for her, Russia obtained the objects of her desire. 
But the treaty roused the jealous interest of England which 
became mote than ever seriously alarmed at the Russian 
in South Eastern Europe ; and for the next half a 
century the problem of the Near East revolved round the lively 
antagonism of England and Russia^ 

j Mahomet AH to pay tribute 

to the Porte there broke out in 1839 a war between Turkey 
; and fee former was badly worsted. Palmerston 
could rib longer be a- passive spectator. Two feing^ must he 
done t Mahomet AU must wi&draw from Syria aind rptifi 
Ids shbil of Egypt ; s^ondly, Turkey he 

freed Ifom the clutches of Russia; !Tb effect the^i strd^ 
cc^ecriW s<HlDn of the Poerers wae 
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of France was pro^Egyptian, whereas that of finglaricl was 
pro-Turkish. So a Quadruple Alliance' (July 1840) between 
'Great Britain, Russia, Austria and Prussia was cotKiluded khd 
terms of peace were offered to Mahomet Aji who howevet 
refused them. A combined fleet of England, Austria and 
Turkey bombarded Beyrut and Sidon ; Sir Charles Napier 
took Acrci Mahomet Ali realised the futility of further resis- 
tance. In the final treaty France was included. The Treaty 
of London, known also as the Convention of the Straits (July 
1841), restored Syria and Arabia to the Porte, confirmed 
Mahomet Ali in the hereditary Pashalik of Egypt under* the 
suzerainty of the Sultan and admitted the right of •the Porte 
to close the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to ali foreign 
.ships of war in time of peace. The treaty of Unkiar Skelessl 
was torn up ; lor the sole protectorate of , Russia was subs- 
fiiuted a collective guarantee of Turkish independence by 
the Powers of Europe. The Ottoman Power was saved from 
aggressive ambitions of its powerful vassal w'hose only 
filly became a party to the definitive arrangements of the 
jowers. In fact, Palmerston imposed his will on Europe, 
jfut under the set-back Russia chafed ; and as such it is nd ; 
Exaggeration to say that the treaty of 1841 sowed the seed of 
Crimean War. 

I Independence of Belgium. The settlement of 1815 
l|ad forcibly united Belgium with Holland. In point of race^ 
language and faith the two countries differed. When Belgium 
r|se (or separation from Holland in the thitttes it fdund a 
f^end in i^vho aimed at erecting an ihdepehdent; 

l|elgium under Eiftropean guarantee and at depriving France 

i any undue influence on the country or of acquisition 
bf Belgian He gained his objects by the 

iy^condudedlrt I. '■ 
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Tbe JElltettte ClM^Ald. Eaough lmt . been said to exhi- 
bit the dashing interest and keen jealpusy between England 
and Fiance* Nevertheless Falmerston preferred to cultivate 
good; understanding with France. He knew that “in our 
alliance with France we are riding a runaway horse and must 
always be on our guard”# Friendship thus offered, was 
|jbc}procated by Louis Philippe w(io termed it entente cordiale, 
Russia and Austria were the fountain-head of reactionary ideas 
and as compared with them, France was liberal and therefore 
considered worthy of an alliance. Already there existed a 
league* of the despotic Powers of Eastern Europe — Austria, 
Russia and Prussia. As a counterpoise to this league of 
despots Palmerston concluded (1834) a Quadruple alliance 
among the constitutional states of Western Europe — England, 
France, Spain and Portugal. Thus he organised the consti- 
tutional Powers in a well-defined opposition to the reactionary 
Powers of Eastern Europe. It gave expression to what 
Palmerston had always stood for in Europe — constitutionalism. 

Strictly speaking, the Anglo-French friendship was never 
an- accomplished fact ; it was always in the making. The 
obstacles in the way of its realisation were many. The inter- 
ests of the two countries clashed ; traditional distrust existed 
/ between them ; in each there were influential men who cjould 
^ : w weU of'the other ; ibe agents of the two countries at 
. teeign coum intrigued against another. Lastly, Russia 
: Was always ready to widen the rift in the entente* Subsequent 
eveifts will illustpite these general statements. Self-inter^t in- 
Napoleon of France into wly a teilipqyeia^ 

: ^ . 


4SjCiiown a* the League t)f Muncheogtatz (Sept. iSjjh * coivtinua- 
tloa M. the Holy AHfaoce . 
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WaF With Ghilia* Palmerston involved fife coiidt^ % a 
war with China called the Opium War (t 839—4*). English;" 
merchants had a brisk an,d profitable trade with China, es^r 
cially in Indian opium. The Chinese governments desii^d to 
put down this trade in opium which they considered highly 
detrimental to health and morals and even to forbid all corn- 
mercial dealings with foreigners. China*s prayer to Europe, 

^ says Me Carthy, was that of Diogenes to Alexander— Stand 
out of my sunshine’. The determination of English merchants- 
to force China to open her door to foreign commerce, was^ 
rendered all the more unjustifiable by the fact that the mo^t 
valuable portion of the trade consisted in an irtjurious drug. 
The justice of the Chinese cause, however, was much obscured 
by the high-handed conduct of Lin who had been sent to 
Canton by the Chinese governments to put a stop to the 
opium traffic. He demanded the surrender of all opium in 
possession of the English traders in Canton, to which Gapt.^ 
Elliot, the English Superintendent, acceded. Next, Commis- 
sioner Lin demanded that all vessels engaged in that traffic 
thereafter were to be confiscated and the traders to be put 
death. War consequently ensued. It was easy enough for 
English to defeat the Chinese troops. The island of Chu^h; 
was captured; Ningpo fell and Canton and Nankin seemed 
within grasp. In the meantime the Whigs had fallen and the 
Conservative Government of Peel brought the war to end by 
concluding the Treaty of Nankin (Aug. 1S42), Hongkong was* 
i coded to England ; five ports, hence known as Treaty 
i (^ritoni i^moyi Shan Ningpo, and Foo-Ghow-Fpo, 
:;thmwn open to the trade of the world; and a; large ampuf| 
was obtained as indemnity and ransom^ The Treaty 
Willi enthusiasm, especially as^ it brought a huge 
j But it m^Od no fina^ settlement with Gb&a. ‘'As 
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'dren say that st^w brings more show, k> did tMt; wan^jsvith 
’China bring otber^ wars to follow it”. 

Section 2. 

Abei^een’S Peace Policy. When Peel became Prime 
Minister in 1841 he placed Lord Aberdeen at the Foreign 
Office. Pre-eminently a peace minister, Aberdeen stren- 
uously strove to preserve cordial relations with France and 
was materially helped in this direction by the exchange of 
Tisits between Queen Victoria and Louis Philippe and by the 
personal friendship between Peel and Guizot. These however 
•did not suffice to prevent the two nations from coming near 
th^ brink of war over the Tahiti question. Tahiti is one of 
the Society Island which were arbitrarily declared to be 
French territory by the ^Admiral Petit-Thouars ; and Prit- 
•chard, the British ex-envoy, was imprisoned. Queen Pomare 
* of Tahiti appealed for aid to England which was indignant at 
the high-handed imprisonment of an Englishman. With 
J^almerstpn at the head, this gross indignity to an Englishman 
: would certainly have eventuated in war. As it was, compen- 
sation in money, readily agreed to by the French government, 
the difficulty {1843-44). France was next suspected 
pif designs against the integrity of Morocco whose Sultan had 
giyeh Shelter to the Algerian chief flying from French armisi 
ilrkpce demanded the expulsion of the chief and an assurance 
; d| from the Sultan who yielded the demands only 

aftejf armed pressure had been brought . to h^ar him. 

France then withdrew. ; England recovered equanimity. 

The teiktions between England and U.S.A. were anything 
but ^t^ctoi^. But Aberdeen's policy of conciliatidri 
■ succeed^ hetlef with tJ. S. A. than wiffi Fiwhce.. . The 
;:?^U8ps between the two countries were ^ied and df 



ANGLP-AWSaiieAN BbUinbARY TREATIES. 

IcMjg st&nduin* During the Canadian rebellion of 1837 
Caroline, had been captured and destroyed by the EngEsb 

on American territory for having rendered help to the Cana- 
dian insurgents. Four years after in 1841 Alexander McLe<^. 
who had come to New York on business, was arrested and 
tri^ for being a member of the British force that had violated- 
American territory for capturing the Caroline. The incident 
.excited great sensation which however died down when- 
Me Leod was acquitted. The second source of irriution was- 
the right of search. British cruisers 'claimed and the Ame- 
ricans resented, the right of searching American vessels for the 
purpose of ascertaining if they were carrying slav^ from* Africa, 
or not. Then J^ain there were outstanding some boundary 
disputes between Canada and U.S.A. Lord Ashburton was- , 
sent on a special mission to Washington and after discussion 
with Webster, the American Secretary, a treaty known as? 
Washington or Ashburton-Webster Treaty, was concluded in 
■ 1842. The boundary between British Canada and U.S.A. ’ 
1 on the north east was settled to the satisfaction of both parties 
; and the Americans engaged to co-operate with England in 
:: suppressing the African slave-trade. Equally successful was- 
'i Aberdeen in settling the boundary between Oregon and 
^ U.S.A. on the western or Pacific side. The Oregon treaty? 
i of 1846 fixed the 49th parallel of latitude as the boundary and 
I |ave the British undisputed possession of Vancouver island: 
! and made the Columbia free to navigation by subjects of the 
two countries. 

Section 3. . ^ 

f ai^ Spain. With d»e return of Palmmu^ 

f ito Office ill July Bririah «g^ 



assumed thiat asseirto which it had lost d^rih^^ 

AberdecB^^' 'tenure. : ^' 

Palmerston had inherited from George Canning the Iberian 
| 3 roblem in relation to which he continued the same p(dtey« 
England in co-operation with France, had seated 
the throne of Spain, as well as of Portugal, a young queen 
*lieaded the constitutional party in her dominion in o|q)ositidn^ ? 
the forces of absolutism led in each case by an uncle clai^ng 
the throne. In 1846 the followers of Dom Miguel (un^ pf 
Queen Maria of Portugal) again created troubles, but Englahdi 
Fmnce and Spain intervened to restore the authority off 
Queen and Ii^nce also the ascendancy of the Constitutional 

The Spanish problem reappeared under a different 
Queen Isabella was to be married. The idea a Ri^dh : 
Prince marrying the Queen of* Spain, as Louis 
jvery much desired, revived all the apprehensions 
history. After an interchange of visits (1844-45) between Queen 
Victoria and Louis Philippe, it was settled that the Due 
d^ Montpensier, younger son of the French. King, was 
to marry the younger sister (Maria Louisa) of the Spanish 
Queen after the birth of an heir to the Spanish throne. Aber- 
; ileen also gave Guizot to understand that England would not 
Aiepepurage the marriage of Queen Isabella with Prince Leopold 
Saxe<]!oburg, nephew of the Belgian King and cousin Of 
Prince Albert. Palmerston on coming to office in 184^ 
i^eptioned inr a despatch to France, the possible Candidature 
Prince liCQppid which gave Louis PbiUppp a prbtcjct. 
repudiate his prcmiise. The two royal sisters %ere miarried 
on the same day (Ocu 10, 184$), the Queen to tjje Duke of 
Cadiz and her sister to MontpCnsIfer. It was 
infamoue breach of; promise ; but it lost &11 signiheanee: 

: ;^n ato ,lhe i Queen bad children and it lost all 
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wMn after <&xpell^ 

^ut MX the time it caused a great sensation. The English 
dubbed the conduct of the French King as ‘shabbily 
dishoii^t* and Palmerston took the question up with character^ 
Vigour and inflamed the quarrel which he would have 
d^^better to allay. The Anglo-French entente was broken 
past repair* 

" ^ TShe misunderstanding between England and France was 
deftlyiutned to good account by the Eastern Powers, Austria 
with * the consent of Russia and Prussia, annexed (Nov. 1846) 
Its® city of Cracow, the last remnant of independent Poland, , 
Ori lie pretext that it had fomented disturbanc^tin Galicia. 

could not concert action with France against the 
e»i^ion.. Palmerston protested alone and in vain. Never*' 
thisless 4n«^ther cases he pursued with sleepless vigilance ^to 
get the i^irs of Europe into trim.’ 

The Swiss SondePbund. in Switzerland the Catholic \ 
|nd the Protestant cantons were at war over the presence of 
Jesuits and the maintenance of monasteries. The > Protes- 
tants having a majority in the Swiss Diet decided (1847) to 
j|.'^l the Jesuits and to coerce the Catholic cantons into the 
Ijnion from which they wanted to secede. The continental 
fowers led by Austria held that the formation of the Sonderi- 
ifttnd ox Separatist League by the Catholic cantons had 
^iMolv«^ the Union and desired collective intervention to end 
^ Swiss turmoil. But Palmerston stood up for die neutrality 
Sjwit^rfimd and by doing so, kept the ring for the Proies- 
fe^aptons ivho in die meantime bad despatcdied the fedetai 
jvppder-iS^eial Dufour for suppressing the- SonierMdf - 
ki^i bis woric well. The federal union was 

^idated, under the watchful eye of Paliperston, ; The inte^ , 
lion .of .the reactionary Courts was . .warded eC - ' V- ^ 



;tii8 PA LMjSRSfQMS ANTtAWSfRlAN POLICY. 

PalmfPnbQit and the BevolutUm ef i848. A ^ve 

of yeyolutiomaiy 'Ujrfjeaval swept over Europe in 1848. Nottlv 
Italy shook off Austrian domination and seemed to be united 
under the hegemony of Sardinia ; Hui^ry rose against 
Austria ; Bdiemia and tnany parts of Germany were in reveH^f^ 
so also the Sicilies. Mettemich, the fount of mischiewma 
reaction, was driven into exile ; Louis Philippe abdicated and 
France declared the second Republic. 

Palmerston revelled in the situation. He found ample 
scope for lecturing on constitutional government to foreign 
states and for upholding the cause of oppressed nationalities. 
He favpureicf the formation of an lulian federation and thus- 
strongly expressed his opinion : “I cannot regret the expulsion 
of Austria from Italy. North of the Alps we wish her all the ' 
prosperity and success in the world.” He authorised indirect 
supply of arms to the Sicilian insurgents. When the Hungarian 
revolt was suppressed and the leading spirits, Kossuth and 
others, fled to Turkey, he advised the Sultan not to surrender 
them to Austria ; and when Austria threatened war, he acting 
in concert with the French government, ordered the British 
fleet up to the Dardanelles. This ‘judicious bottle-holding,' as it 
was subsequently termed, saved both Turkey and the Hungarian 
patriots. Meanwhile all the wishes of Palmerston had been 
foiled. The '^mocratic and national movement of ’48 lacked 
cohesion and- discipline ; it collapsed completely, and autocracy- 
.was nKsriibiished in 1849. But the tumultuous efflabde left 
beitmd a disgust for Palmerston and the Palmemtonian po&cy. 

;^neen wrote to the Fmjeign Secretary Ittial ^be sfos- 
ashamed of the policy which he was; pursuing in tlfo Xt^b 
eontreyersy.’ Russdl at the time of forming foe Ministry 
ptfoni^ » cesttain foe Fore^ Seotetary. Resttaia . 
.,he..ceqld' ifot. ' By foe spring of iSsa^foe Pietuier had deeidi^^ 
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to .remove thim ftom the Foreign (Mce. ‘ But in Jhiije^ot^at 
year Occurred the Pacifico debate which msed the Foreign 
Secretary to the pinnacle of popularity^ 

0011 PaciflCO Debate. Don Pacifico was a Portugiiie^ 
born in Gibralter and therefore a British atib)ect. He wm 
residing at Athens where his house was sacked by an Athenian 
mob. There was also the case of the historian Finlay who had 
been deprived of* part of his garden for the Greek king^s palace. 
Insignificant in origin^ the question of compensation assumed 
an international character owing to Palmerston's belief that the 
French envoy in Athens was advising the Greek Goverinnfnt to 
resist the claims. The claims (especially of Don ^cffeco) lio 
doubt were exorbitant. But that did not matter to the Foreign 
Secretary, who, after some fruitless demands, ordered early in 
1^50 Admiral Parker to blockade the Athenian coast. France^ 
as one of the powers that had guaranteed the independence^ 
pf Greece, offered mediation which was accepted but proved to 
|)e of no avail. The French ambassador, Drouyn de Ljiays, 
t^as withdrawn from London and a new quarrel threatened ta 
^reak out. But quite suddenly the Greek opposition crumpled 
jiipj-^and the Greek government agreed to indemnify Finlay 
irid Pacifico. Of course the arbitrators cut down the 

K-.-. ' ' ' ‘ ' 

§ous claims of Don Pacifico from ;;^27,ooo to £1^0. Worth- 
]^i^s and obscure, Don has given bis name to history. 

I ," 5 ^he conduct of Palmerston did not pass uncriticisedv In 
Jiouse of Lords a resolution was carried against jhe higb^ 
l|^nded action of the Government ^ June, 18^50)* The Cabinet 
sapproving the. unconventional methods of Palavers-, ; 
)lomacy, must in pursuance of the Cabinet pripciple 
sponsibility, support a member. Roebuck was selec^'^ 
sg in a resolution in the House of Commons 
of the Government policy* AH the 'antbPaWfp^ . 

■ 


o 



; . '7 •■'.'.CIVIS ROMANUS SUM.'*' : 

7 ai);d disliv«red «; massed attack on the Foieign Minister who 
defended himself boldly. He contended in a {mwerful spee<^ 
tl)|^s|^fTom the dusk of one day to the dawn of the next, 
t^jp^^cnest claimant who bore the name of Ei^lish citizen 
should be protected by the whole strength of England against 
die oppression of a foreign government, just “as in the days of 
• old the Roman held himself free from indignity when he could 
say CMs Romanui sum”. Civis Romanus settled the matter. 

. The resolution which was in reality a vote of confidence, was 
carried by a majority of 46. The victory was all with Palmers- 
ton. , Hte ‘wrestled well and overthrew more than his enemies.’ 
Thus froity^he misfortunes of a poor Israelite was Palmerston 
given the opportunity of routing his enemies and of gaining the 
most signal success of his life. 

The bon Pacifico debate had another significance. “The 
suf^rb insolence of the analogy between a Roman and a 
British citizen” says Prof. Ramsay Muir, “delighted the 
. heart of the British people ; it was perhaps the highest 
. note' of that self-complacency which marked the mid-century”. 
Arid Palmerston was the embodiment of the ‘limited, kindly 
arid self-satisfied outlook of the time.’ 

Oiptllssal of Palmerston. Angry at Palmerston’s cava- 
lier ^ay of doing business, and finding remonstrances useless, 

' tho Queen (AOg. 12, 1850) drafted a memorandum requiring 
; 'that (1) “he (Palmerston) will distinctly state what he pro{joses 
tq in a given case, in order that ^e Queen may kiib^ as 
dironctly to what she has given her royal sanction ; (2) haying 
once given hey sanction to a measure that it be (tot arbitrarily 
aheiedor modified by the Minister ; and (3) that she ei^cte 
^(a) to he ke^ infi»med of what passes between him arid the 
’fdmlgi^^iriiiiMers before important > decisions are taken -based 
(h) to receive the foreign despatches, in. 
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food time and (c) to have the drafts for her approval septi 
in time”. The tone of the memorandum was severe but ^e 
contents reasonable and the Foreign Secretary ^itonsent^^^j^ j:;; 
abide by them. ’ ' ■ '"’’y;#.'' 

• * A- 

Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian hero, c^ime ta England and 
was received with great cordiality. His fascinating personality, 
stately eloquence and the memory of his noble fight for freedom, 
dung a spell over all who came in- contact with him. It was 
reported that he was to be received by the Foreign Secretary 
who was to be thanked for his ‘judicious bottle-holding’. This 
was forbidden by the Cabinet and Palmerston yiel^d. But 
soon after a Radical deputation presented him an address in 
which his anti- Austrian policy was extolled. Palmerston never 
concealed his hatred for the Austrians, whom he considered 
‘the greatest brutes who had ever called themselves by the un- 
deserved name of civilised, men.’ 

The way had been prepared ; and the crowning indiscre- 
tiqn was committed by the , Foreign Secretary in Dec. 1851 
wl|en the bloody coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon overthrew 
th| second Republic of France. The British C]k>vernment 
dypided to observe strict neutrality and passiveness in regard 
to the event in France. Lord Normanby, British ambassador 
in|paris, maintained silence accordingly, but was told by the 
E(|r0ign Minister of France that Palmerston had already 
ex|ressed to Count Walewski, the French ambassad;6r in 
:;t^don, his entire approval of what Louis Napoleon had done, 
WSen Normanby’s despatch conveyed this fact to the Queen 
an| the Premier, the Foreign Secretary defended, it as tn 
op^hn expres^d in a private conversa^^^ But iflie cup was ^ 
ful| He ceased to be Foreign Secre^ry 

by Lord Granville. W tlie Queen as 4 eU as ^ Ifae 
;Co|r^ of Vienna, Berlin and St* Petersburg, PafihenlBm^e 



jilte 

l&mmaV ga^ undisfi^uised joy. It has already been 
m^^Uioned u». the chapter on Home Politics that the 
Ministry could not survive the loss of its most popular 

memh^. 

Section 4 

The Crimean War. The Ministry that replaced Russell’s 
was a short-lived one. Derby was the Premier and Dord 
Malmesbury, an intimate friend of Napoleon III, was the 
Foreign Secretary. Throi^hout 1852 England was stricken 
with the pfinic of a French invasion. It died away only to be 
revived a few years after. 

In Dec. 1852 Aberdeen formed a Coalition Cabinet first 
with Lord Russell, tl\en with Lord Clarendon, as Foreign 
Secretary. The Government of Aberdeen declared the 
Crimean War and that of Palmerston brought it to a triumphant 
termination in 1856. To that war we pass on. 

Salisbury once said, "The living nations will gradually 
encroach upon the territory of the dying and the seeds and 
ciuses of conflict among civilised nations will speedily appear.”' 
The words were applicable to the European situation in the 
fifties. ^ To Nicholas the Tsar, Turkey was ‘a sick man who 
might suddenly die and his heritage fall into chaos and dissolu- 
te*; Hence he was willing to come to an understanding- witii 
England as to the course to be pursued in comipon in ease JJf 
of the sick man. England was ready to go ?0;^t' 
I^ Jtussi^ see that the defects of the Ot|)man Gpvetp* 
ment. were fbmoved and above all, that ite Chria^ subj^s 
treated with toleration and mildness.. Though iithif.;:;h|d 
beeii..- the Tsar’s original .intention gs revealed in ha convor- 
s^oM Wijtb Aberdeen, the Duke of WeU^tOn ahjd , othtp 
Wb Stay in Ei^lan,^ id 1844, he advani^ a 8tei> 
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by 1^53 ; and in the coarse of Conversations 
February) with Sir Hamilton Seymour, Ae British ambasc^i^; 
in St. Petersburg, he expressed the idea of partitioning Ihli ^ 
sick man's dominions whereby Egypt, Crete and Cyprus wew^ 
fall to England's share. To any such thing the English ministers 
refused to be a party. In the first place they shared with 
Palmerston the belief that ten years of peace and good govern- 
ment would make Turkey a respectable Power. Secondly, as 
has already been expressed, it was the interest of England to 
preserve intact the independence and integrity of Turkey as a 
check to Russian ambitions. Both England and Russia had 
Asiatic possessions and as such the former was vitall]^onceihed 
in any progress of the latter either in South-eastern Europe or in 
Central Asia. To control Constantinople and the Narrow Straits 
and to place the Balkan states under Russian protection were^ 
at this time, the objects aimed at by the Tsar. I’o these England 
wis opposed. But Nicholas went on unheeding towards the 
completion of his designs by putting forward one excuse after 
ai|other. He all along laboured under the delusion that 
England under the guidance of his pacific friend Lord 
^|)erdeen, would never take the risk of war. 

t The first excuse was the dispute over the guardianship of 
th| Holy Places in Palestine. Should it go to the /Latin : 
C|urch of which France was the head or to the Greek Church 
of I which Russia was the protector ? To Abdul Medjid this • 
; y^ia matter of indifference. France put pressure on the Sultan 
iftie sanctuaries. To enforce his demands, 

IhliTsar despatched Prince Menschikoff, a fierce and rough 
sbljier, to Constantinople (March, Metischikoff not 

demanded a settlement of the quarirel abput the Holy 
PI#es but also the recognition of a general Russian prote^^] ;^^ 
.at^ayerthe Greet' Ghriatians in the ♦•.Ottoman 'Empire. 
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j^^ord/de Radclififei^ thte British ambassador in Congt^inti*^ 
rK>i^ei persuaded Mensqhikoff to keep the two qii^rions 
separate and advised Abdul Medjid to settle thi tormel 
q uestion to the satisfaction of all parties which was done before 
the end of April of that year. The second demand of the 
Tsaria protectorate over the Christian subjects of the Porte, it 
was impossible to concede. It meant that “14 millions of the 
Sultanas subjects would regard the Tsar as their supreme 
protector and their allegiance to the Sultan would be little 
more than nominal, while the latter’s independence would 
dwindle into vassalage.” Russia wrongly based her claim on 
fcie^^Treaty^of Kutchuk-Kainardji (July, 1774). That Treaty 
gave her a right to interfere on behalf of the worshippers of 
one particular Church in Constantinople and not the 
worshippers of the same denomination in every part of the 
Ottoman dominions. At the advice of Lord Stratford the 
Sultan repudiated the Russian claim. * MenSchikoif and 
his staff left Constantinople in May, 1853. On July 21, a 
^ Russian army occupied the Danubian Principalities as a 
material guarantee for the concession of the demand. This 
occupation was not precisely an act of war because under the 
i Treaty of Adrianople (1829) Russia enjoyed a special position 
there, though the Principalities were nominally under Turkish 
sujserainty. England, France, Austria and Prussia then 
made a futile attempt to adjust the RUsso-Turkish differences. 

■ But the (July 31, 1853) of the Powers gave 
; the right that she claimed, ai^ 

conseqqence, failed to get the .consent of the Pone. 

Gh Oct 4, 1853 the Sultan demanded the evacuation of 
the VHnctpalities of Moldavia and Wallachia within fifteen 
days, ^<t Oft Oct. 15 formally d^laret^ War on Russia. The 
Tuxte und(b Omar began vigorously by attackfog .Russmns 
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on the Danube who, on the other hand, retaliated by dWtRiy*" 
ing Tutkish squadron in the exposed Bay of Sinope (Nov* 
i 855)» l!*he massacre of Sinope as it was termed^ inflamed 
the British people. Britain, Fmnce and Austria then at the 
instance of the last Power, presented an ultimatum demanding 
the evacuation of the Danubian Principalities which again 
Russia refused (March, 1854). Austria fell back, and the tw^o 
Western Powers declared war. England, France and Turkey 
signed treaties for military co-operation (Ap. 1854). In England 
the war was popular. The great majority of the British people 
relished the novel sensation of war which they had not 
experienced for forty years. To a large sectiw Of pu}>lic 
opinion guided by Palmerston, a war against the aggressive 
autocracy of the Tsar was a necessity. To Louis Napoleon , 
a war offered an opportunity for some startling military glories 
that would consolidate the position which he had of late 
: unrighteously won. 

t The British army commanded by Lord Raglan^ and the 
f French army by Marshall Saint Arnaud arrived at GalUpoS 
I in April 1834 at a time when the Russo-Turkish struggle Wat 
centred in' the siege of Silistria. On the arrival of aJMedl; 
t ]^emforcements the Russians raised the siege of Silistria iind 
I evacuated the Principalities in July. Meanwhile an allied 
I expedition to the Baltic had failed in its purpose of striking At 
Petersburg. It was then decided to attack Sebastopol, the 
fyety heart of the Russian power in the East. With this 
|iecm6n hegm the Crimean War proper. 

{: V Lord Raglan transferred his troops to Eupatoria in thoi ■ 

A — ! i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

' ,fe ^ was siitapaeded hy Central Siippsoi* la 1855* Ac^aad tha 
Ipf. General was succeeded by Generai CSwfobArt m Sept. 1854 and he 
lAfsin by Geiieral 


north of Crimea. ; In the march southward to Sebastopol the 
allies met and defeated the Russians under Menschikoff 
(Sept tS$4) on the Alma, Raglan was for an immediate 
assault on the arsenal which however was opposed by St. 
Amaad% They then reached Baladava which had been made the 
base of operations and made slow preparations for the regular 
4 siege. This gave the enemy plenty of time to put Sebastopol 
in a posture of defence; guns were mounted, earthworks 
were thrown up and bombardment by sea was made difficult 
by sinking ships at the mouth otthe harbour. The result was 
that the siege J)egun in October, proved to be a long business. 
Two battles .it Inkerman and Balaclava marked the end of the 
year. Menschikoff was at large in the interior regularly 
receiving supplies for himself and for the besieged army. He 
now took the field with <he express purpose of driving the 
enemy into the sea. Though the Russian attacks on 
Balaclava were repulsed, yet the allies could claim no victory. 
The engagement at Balaclava however is memorable in history 
fdr the magnificent charge of the Light Brigade for retaking 
some guns captured by the Russians (Oct, 1S54). Next the 
Rusrian; general tried to dislodge the enemy from the plateau 
of Inkerman (Nov. 5) and a fierce series of hand-to-hand fights 
between soldiets> ensued. It was a soldiers' battle, for the 
thick mist preven^d any display of generalship. The allies 
Jwbuj f the iluj^ians retired after a heavy loss. The allies then 
had td fi^t against Nature. A terrible ^orm (Nov; 14) 
destroying ships, clothing, blankets, provisions, fodder and 
medical necessaries, was followed by a severe winter. The ill- 
clad and ill-ied soldiers had to fight in half-frozen trenches and 
cons^q^ptly fell ill by hundreds. The. hospitals at Scutari for 
the si^ end . wounded ^cre disorganised. Medical officers 
/ there wtire» but no medkal stores ; sufiferers there were, but no 
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nurses. The Tsar observed with glee that Generals 
and February would do the campaigning for him. 

The criminal misconduct of the war and the horrible 
^sufferings of the soldiers were disclosed in the columns of the 
21m0$ by their war correspondent, William Howard Russell - ^ 
An outcry arose against the Ministry, and Aberdeen's 
Government was driven out of office {vide ante p* jpj* 
Palmerston came to the head of affairs (Feby, 1855). 

The exposure of the maladministration and a new Govern- 
ment under a strenuous and popular character, marked a 
change in the history of the war. Already Miss Florence 
Nightingale and her comrades of trained nurses baa* arrived ih 
Scutari in previous November. Better transport and commis- 
sariat arrangements were made. A new ally, the king of 
Sardinia, entered the contest. The snows on which the Tsar 
depended so much, impartially affected the Russians also ; and 
the FuncA very aptly remarked, General February 'turned 
ti^itor. The siege of Sebastopol was pushed on with stubborn 
j^itinacity. An attempt on the part of the Russians to break 
tqxough the besieging lines ended in a total repulse on the 
'l^phernya in August 1855. After this allied victory in which 
th^^Sardinians played a gallant part, the Russian resistance 
filtered; and finally in Sept. 1855, after standing a siege for 
nearly a year, the Russians evacuated- Sebastopol ‘Tt is not 
S^stopol that we have left” wrote Prince Gortschakoff, ^‘but 
^h|^:burning ruins of the town. With its fall we acquire free- 
dbpi of movement and a new war commences”. But Russian 
did not save the situation. With the‘ fell of Sebas- 
to&l the b^ck of the resistance was broken. Elsewhere in I 
Aipj^fe th Russians however, ; succeeded in capturing the , 

while there had been going on negotiations for j^ce" 
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faciUmted by death (March 1855) of NMolas, the real 
author of the war. In the negotiations Austila had been tak- 
ing an active, though not an honourable, part. She had occu- 
pied the Principalities on their evacuation by Russia in the 
b^innihg of the war ; and when peace seemed within sights 
she set about weaning away France from alliance and settling 
the Black Sea question by a separate treaty between Russia 
end Turkey. But Palmerston was not to be thus duped ; he 
made it clear to the self-constituted mediator that England 
wanted peace on her own terms. The Treaty arranged in 
Paris 1856) contained the following provisions: — (t) 

Territories* occupied during the war were to be restored ; Kars 
to be given back to Turkey and the Crimea to Russia. 
(2) The Blacjt Sea was to be neutralised ; it was to be open to 
mercantile marine of allniations but closed to ships of war ; 
neither Turkey nor Russia was to maintain arsenals &n its 
<^ast. (3) The navigation of the Danube was to be free.- (4) 
Russia was to cede Bessarabia which was to be included in 
Moldavia. The Principalities and Servia were to be indepen- 
dently administered under the suzerainty of Turkey and under 
the collective guarantee of the Powers. (5)Tutkeywas to be 
admitted to the public law and Concert of Europe and .;the in- 
dipindenca and terriorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire, was 

j^grapiccd by th^ The Sultan had to grant a 

(known as Hatti-Humayun) announcing freedom of 
Gonsde^e and equality of treatment to all his subjeclS Without 
qr race. But these were to: de^ 
the Sultan who was t^ bc doercedin any 

Y Pai^ broke upi tjhe pW 

agr^d to c^in rules of r 

as;theii^0!^ PMs. 
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^ Privateering was and remained abolished, (2) A 
order to be binding must be ‘effective*, and not a paper 
adfef (3) A neutral flag was to cover an enemy*s merchandise^ 
except contraband of war. (4) Neutral goods carried in 
enemy ships could not be seized unless they v;ere contraband 
of war. 

Remarks on the War. Once John Bright was walkih^^ 
past the Crimean Monument in London with his little boy 
who caught sight of the solitary word, Crimea; On being 
asked what it meant, the father replied A Crime. Many histo- 
rians hold that the war if not a crime, was at lea^t a blunder* 
Salisbury said afterwards that in the Crimean War England had 
put her money on the wrong horse (Turkey). It cost her 24000 
men in all and added ;^4i millions to the National Debt. 
Losses of France and Russia were enormous. Bourqueney the 
trench ambassador at Vienna had this in mind w*hen he 
: said that there were no visible signs to show who were the 
y conquerors and who were the vanquished, 
i Nevertheless England gained ' her object ; she curbed, at 
least for some time, the secular ambitions of Russia in South- 

, f, 

j; Eastern Europe— -a fact that was fully evidenced by the clause 
^^;Of the Treaty of Paris. The neutralisation of the Black Sea 
-was a terrible check to a great nation ; it was agaijist the natui'e 
|»f thirds to forbid an empire of 74 million inhabitants to hav* 
l^'ps of war in its own waters. Louis Napoleon insisted bri 

provision and it lasted nearly so long; as he, remained oh 
|tfae French throne. The fact was that the , war ht^d placed 
Ii.assia, t9 use the words of Goftschakofi^. at the. Oiudine Forks ; 

terms of the Tr^ty were extorted from ’her. , Frc^ 
:||e:|hft^’;Shei 0^ the settlement temporary. Headed off, 

BoephoruS) she spread over a wider surface and: Came in 
^flict widi. British- mterests first iiit PeniSt then 
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Asia at )4 iastlyi im the Far East Instigated by Rtissiai th^ $feab 
ol Fetaia kid to Herat beloiiging to the Amir of Afghani* 
•smui l^dn begait a war (1856*57) in which the British Govern* 
rbehi of India took part. Persia in the end withdrew all claims 
to Herat. The significance of the war may be gathered from 
the defence offered by Palmerston ; “We are beginning to repel 
^he first opening of the trenches against India by Russia”. 

The Sultan of Turkey, the Emperor of the French and the 
JCihg of Sardinia were the three beneficiaries of the Crimean 
War. The Sultan was saved from Russian encroachments and 
was given an opportunity to set his house in order by carrying 
out the raucli-needed and often-promised reforms. But it was 
•soon found that the Sultan’s zeal for good government was in 
direct ratio to his anxiety for self-preservation. Relieved of 
the Russian peril, he went on in his old way for the next 
twenty years after which the question of the Near East again 
‘Called for a settlement. As for Louis Napoleon he secured his 
position in France as the result of the War. The king of 
Sardima volunteered into the war and thereby gained the 
sympathies of England and France which he was soon to turn 
to advantage and place himself at the head of a United Italy. 

V W$P with China. From the Near East and the Middle 
^ - ^ th^ Far East. The Arrm^ a 

Ibrcha or coast jhg schooner, lying in the Canton river, was 
boarded by a mandarin and his retinue, and her crew were 
■carried off on a charge of piracy (Oct. 1856). The lorcha was 
owned by a Chinese and the majority of the crew were 
she was comrhanded by an £nglishn&n and was 
wroi^uUy flying a British flag. Harry Parkes, the .British 
Consuiat vCaii^, demanded the release of the crew and 
art ftpok^ 4 br the arrest. Yet, the Chinese Governor of 
5 - Canton, the Englishman but no apology was hindered 
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Ofi the ground that the Ar^ow was a Chinese vesseL^ 
ingly Sir John * Bowring, the British Governor of 
had canton bombarded by a fleet under Sir Midiael S^sytriour. 
France co-operated with England. The Chinese sufieted 
heavily. Lord E%in, the British plenipotentiary, was able to 
conclude the Treaty of Tientsin (June 1858). It opened the 
Yange-tse river and some more ports to foreign trade, admitted 
Consuls at the Treaty ports and a British .Resident at Pekin. 
Peace was delayed till the end of i860 owing to fresh hostilities- 
caused by the imprudence of Lord Elgin's brother \yha was- 
carrying the Treaty to Pekin to be ratified. 1865* China 
signed with England a plose alliance for defensive purposes. ; 

Section 5. 

England and Naples. Palmerston's Ministry had be- 
' gun the Chinese War and terminated it in i860. During the 
. period however the Whigs were out of office for a short tiin.e 
>1858*9. In 1857 the a Sardinian vessel, had been 

I daptured^by Naples on the charge of releasing some Neapolitan 
! prisoners from the Island of Ponza. Among the crew were twc> 

II English engineers who were along with others, thrown into 
^prison. Clarendon, the Whig Foreign Secretary, left /the 
5 *; question as a legacy to Malmesbury, the Conservative Secretary,. 

I to settle, Malmesbury, by his resolute diplomacy, obtained the 
I release of the English engineers, a compensation of ;^50oo and : 
Ifhe surrender of the vessel tp England. The Cagliati inclderit ; 
I was nothing as compared with the threatening atrit^de oK 
l^rahpe which the foreign. Secretary had to. face dujihg ^ 
f ifteen months of office. 

' Slnglftnd and France. England's relations with Fjfitnc^ 

I. , .. ; - — ' * ■ — f 

Ciniy SogKah in ChinMe wifWrs were fubject to- 
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yit^te for some years after 1856, by no means $6 cordial as might 
have been ekpected. The delimitation* of the boundaries of 
the Dannbian Principalities after the Crimean War, had caused 
some bickerings with Russia ; and Palmerston, much to his 
exasperation, found the French Emperor supporting the pre- 
tensions of the Tsar. Soon after was made the suggestion by 
ranee of the partition of North Africa in which England was 
to get Egypt, France Morocco, and Sardinia Tunis. In reject- 
ing the offer Palmerston pointed out that the Anglo-French 
. entente was based on moral force for the purpose of preventing 
unprovoked ^ressions on the part of other Powers. Then 
Came the Orisini outrage and in its train, the indiscretions of 
Count Walewski and the French colonels (vide ante). Palmers- 
. ton tried to improve the relations between the two countries by 
the Conspiracy to MurdefBill and in the attempt was defeated 
and- driven out of office. This defeat of the popular ministry 
fully evidenced the revulsions of feelings against France. 
Derby assumed office (1858) with Malmesbury as Foreign 
Secretary who thus expressed the situation ; “In giving rue the 
Foreign office, Lord Derby has imposed a very great responsi- 
bility upon me. At present our relations with France are in a 
.State of more than tension and it will require the utmost temper 
to clear away the clouds that threaten a storm.” His short 
fehuire of office did not enable him to effect anything. ^ When 
Psimetstpn returned to power in 1S59, the suspicion of France 
vr^rdeep and mdespread, formerly a Franco- 

' ^ was a born conspirator and 

dreanier' and he always kept his conspiracy and dream a sbereL 
Palmerston was now convinced of the banen futilities of 
ap aoUncieu with a conspirator; nor did his country desire 
thp continuanoe of the alliance. The completion (1858) of 
; the of Cherbourgr^iist opposite the English shoxesi 
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and the annexation of Nice and Savoy (i860) made 
all the more uneasy and lent countenance to the panic of a 
French invasion for avenging Waterloo. Palmerston replied by 
fortifying the dockyards and arsenals. However the excitement 
died down. The signature of the Cobden Treaty of Commerce 
(i860) marked a fortunate change in the relations between the 
two countries. Moreover the Emperor of the French found 
enough on the Continent and elsewhere to occupy himself with. 
To the sensational events on the Continent and elsewhere we 
now turn. 

The Wap of Italian Liberation. The War of Italian 
Liberation had begun, when Palmerston resumed office in 1859 
with Russell at the Foreign Office. Cavour the great minister 
of Victor Emanuel, had secured the help of Napoleon III 
against Austria, and the Franco-Sardinian army won the battles 
of Magenta and Solferino in Lombardy against Austria. The 
<?hange at Downing Street occurred at the most opportune time 

the Italian cause : for the outgoing 'Derby Ministry was 
inimical to the Italian cause whereas the 'rriuravirate (Palmers- 
ton, Russell and Gladstone) were all enthusiastic for it (p. 45), 
lifter the battles mentioned above, Napoleon III concluded 
the peace of Villafranca with Austria (July 1859). He had 
sacrificed enough men and money ; secondly, be did not like to 
cf^te an Italy united, strong and independent of France ; and > 
tiirdly, he had reason to believe that unless the war was 
Promptly terminated the forces of Prussia would soon be on 
tl|4 to Paris. But Villafranca did not stop the avalanche 
tlfet he had set in motion. In i860 Tuscany, Parma, Modena , , 
aj^ the Northern half of the Papal states expressed their will ^y 

unite themselves with Sardinia. In the same ye^ ; C 
Gllibaldi widi bis thousand Red-shirts, sailed with Cavout^ 
from Genoe and taking advantage pf an in«tin:e& 
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tion, made himself master of Sicily and Naples* On February 
i8, i86i, a Parliament representing whole Italy except Rome 
and Venice met at Turin. Italy was all but made. Unification 
was completed when in 1866 Venetia and in 1870 Rome were 
annexed. Cavour and Garibaldi accomplished the task well. 
But it was immensely facilitated by the actively friendly neutra- 
lity of England. Palmerston was very much against the Austrian 
domination over North Italy : “I am very Austrian north of the 
Alps, but very anti- Austria south of the Alps. The Austrians 
have no business in Italy, and they are a public nuisance 
there^*. Thg Premier had the support of the Foreign Secretary 
.and the Clfancellor of the Exchequer and above all, of the 
public opinion in England. But the Court and the rest of the 
Cabinet looked askance at the events in Italy. But Russell 
with the able help of Sir James Hudson, the English Minister at 
Turin, managed the crisis with admirable skill. While consen- 
ting to the cession of Nice and Savoy to Napoleon III as the 
price of his help, the English Foreign Secretary prevented any 
intervention by the European Powers in the Italian recons- 
truction. Under RusselVs conception of non-intervention every 
Italian state was at liberty to interfere in any part of Italy but 
no external Power had any right to interfere. England thus 
kept the ring for Cavour and Garibaldi to work out at the chosen 
motnent the unity and freedom of Italy. The process of unifi- 
cation was ratified by immense plebhcite majorities in the Stat^. 
Russell wrote to the Continental Powers : “Her Majesty's 
G«5veniment must admit that the Italians are th^^best judges of 
their own interests. It is difficult to believe that the Pope arid 
the King of tb^ Sicilies possessed the love of tbeb - 
Her Majiestyfs Government can see no sufficient reason for the 
severe ceri^te with which Austria^ France, Prussia and 
have visited acts Of the king 
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most trusted lieutenants declared that this despatch of &u^eU 
was worth an army of 100,000 men; and Russeirs nephew 
wrote to him from Italy : “You are blessed night and morning 
by twenty million Italians”. England won conspicuous dipld^ 
matic success by her Italian policy. Louis Napoleon who after 
Villafranca, strove to prevent the union of Italy, found much 
to bis discredit and chagrin, that the union was an accomplished ^ 
fact. 

Mexican Expedition. A civil war was going on in Mexico 
between was the Republicans under Juarez and the Monarchists 
under Miramon. Juarez gave Napoleon III a pretext for inter- 
ference by repudiating the Mexican debt to Franck England 
and Spain joined in the expedition for enforcing payment of the 
debt and for protecting the persons and properties Of their 
subjects in Mexico. But on receiving satisfaction from the 
Republican President, the two latter Powers withdrew in i86a 
but Napoleon did not. His object was to make Archduke 
Maximilian, brother of the Austrian Emperor, King of MexiCd ; 
4 nd he succeeded for a short time in his purpose. But lilti- 
^iately the forces of the Republic triumphed and shot Maxi- 
|milian in June 1867. This tragedy reacted disastrously on 
l^apoleon’s position in France. 


I Civil War in America, 1861*66. The Civil War 
#OSe mainly out of the desire of the Southern States of U.S.A. 
tb ^dominate the politics of the whole Union as the only means 

B ;he ultimate abolition of slavery which prevailed iti^ 
could be avoided. The election of Abrnham Lincoln 
ht of the Union was construed as a menace to 
ition of slavery. Consequently the Sut^^ V 

om ^the Union and the Civil ■ 

in-^ £ng^d-waa divid6d^-'^'J^i^^ 
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sympathised with the slave-owning South ; and it was contended 
by Roebuck that the Southern States had as much right to 
shake off the Northern States as the originial 13 States had 
to shake off the Mother-country in the eighteenth century 
and that such secession was necessary for the restoration of 
Balance of Power. The English Press was for the gentlemen 
of the South as against the traders of the North who protected 
their growing industries by duties on British manufactures. 
The working classes however, inspite of the famine caused by 
Lincoln’s blockade (;uide ante) were undeviatingly for the slave- 
abolishing North. The workmen of Manchester sent a letter 
of sympathy to Lincoln in the height of his struggle and the 
, American President in reply called their action ‘a piece of 
sublime Christian heroism’. But the British Government 
adhered to the policy of neutrality. “The only thing to do” 
Palmerston advised, “seems to be to lie on our oars, and to give 
no. pretext to the Washingtonians to quarrel with us”. But the 
recognition of the belligerency of the Southern Confederacy was 
very much resented by Lincoln to whom England appeared, and 
not without reason, ‘Southern’ in sympathies. Two incidents 
made the already existing estrangement very acute. 

Jefferson Davis President Elect of the Southern confederacy 
despatched two agents, Mason and Slidel, ‘to stir up England 
and France to interfere on the Southern side’. The envoys 
successfully pierced through the blockade and at Havana, a 
neutral port, took ship in an English mail steamer, the Trent 
But Capt Wilkes of the San Jacinto^ a Northern cruiser, inters 
cepte^ Trent on the high seas and carried thS confederate 
Secretaries, as prisoners to New Yprfej, There 
bo hb to the illegaUty of this acdon of Wilkes* 

l^ussett drew up a peremptpij^ despatch which, if it b 
sent, would have in all probability, caused war; 
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the Prince Consort, then on death-bed, suggested the insertion 
in the despatch of the belief that Wilkes' action had neither 
been directed nor approved by his Government. This was 
done. Lincoln's Government disavowed the action of Wilkes 
and released the prisoners (January 1862). American feeling 
IKas been well expressed in these lines of Lowell : 

We give the critters back, John 
'Cos Abram thought 'twas right 
It warn't your bullying clack, John, 

Provokin' us to fight. 

The other incident was" the depredation of the Alabama^ 
The Southern States were badly in need of a nav}i. JVtany 
vessels were built in private British shipyards for them so much 
so that an American called Britain the naval base of the Con* 
federacy. One of the privateers was the Alabama built at 
.Birkenhead expressly for the Confederate service. While it 
was being built Mr. Adams the American Minister in London, 
made known to Russell the purpose and destination o«f the 
vessel and begged him to detain her. Partly owing to negli- 
gence and partly owing to the accident of the Queen's Advocate 
^being ill, Russell did not move in the matter till the vessel 
had got to sea and begun her destructive warfare on the 
Northern shipping. Russell disavowed all responsibility for the 
doings of the commerce-raider, America put the matter aside 
for the moment only to take it up after the end of the war. 
T|e American Civil War not only left the inheritance of the 
claims but also a widespread hostility to Britain among 
thfe iVn^erican people. In its immediate consequence the . war 
ca|itse 4 $he Lancashire cotton famine. 

^ IiiSlt^F0Otion, 1863 * The Tsar compulspri^ 

er^fied more than 20Q0 Polish youths as. recruits .for the 
stripy. The object of the Russian authorities, in the^ 
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words of Lord Napier, was to make a clean sweep of the* 
revolutionaiy youth of Poland, to kidnap the opposition and 
carry it off to Siberia or to the Caucasus. This caused a revolt 
which was mercilessly stamped out Russell in his despatch 
called it unjust and imprudent, and suggested to Prince 
Gortschakoff the grant of constitutional liberty to the Poles. 
In combination with France and Austria, remonstrances were 
offered but they were all unavailing. The Polish question- 
showed that Prussia was on the side of Russia and that: 
neither the Tsar nor Bismarck was likely to concede anything 
except to fqrce. The Emperor Napoleon proposed a European 
Congress ^co consider the situation. But Palmerston had by 
this time grown into a profound distrust of the chameleon of 
the Tuilleries and would have none of it. 

The Schleswigr-Kolstein Question. The king of 
Denmark was also the Duke of Schleswig arid Holstein. By 
the Treaty of 1852 the European powers, England, France,. 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, Sweden and Denmark, recognised the 
integrity of the Danish Monarchy without in any way prejudic- 
ing the rights of the Germanic confederation. The German 
powers claimed that the Duchies belonged to the Germanic 
confederation and insisted that the two Duchies should never 
be separated, Christian IX on accession to the Danish throne, 
incorporated Schleswig and granted autonomy to Holstein 
tinder Danish suzerainty (1863). Popular feeling in Germany 
fen strongly in favour of uniting both Duchies into one and 
feakirig them German. In point of population ;^bey were far 
iribre German than Danish. Thete was a man who looked 
at the question from an entirely different viewpoint Bismarck, 
who had become Minister-Presldeht of Pfesiia in 1862, saw. 
that the Elbe Duchies were essential to greatness 

jof his country at sfeV He entered into the quatfel j arid: 
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conjointly with Austria occupied them, pushing aside both the 
Germanic confederation and the king of Denmark. 

England sympathised with Denmark first because she was 
a co-signatory of the treaty of 1852, secondly, because the 
Princess of Wales was the daughter of the Danish king. But 
the British Cabinet decided, Palmerston and Russell reluctantly 
consenting, that they would not assist 13 enmark by force unless 
France was willing to take part in the campaign. France would 
not remonstrate only to receive a rebuff (as in the Polish 
question) and would not go to war for Denmark, So Christian 
IX was left alone. After a brief struggle he ceded ^jle Duchies 
and also paid indemnity for defending them (1864). \ 

England did well in not going to war unassisted, for her 
naval and military strength was inadequate to the task. The 
mistake lay not in refusing to resist the assailant but in public- 
ly encouraging the assailed. Palmerston in July 1863 had 
declared that in case of invasion, Prussia would have to contend 
not with Denmark alone ; Russell had also held out similar 
threats which came to nothing at the time of need. England 
appeared, as a writer puts it, in the humiliating light of one that 
had barked but failed to bite. It cannot be denied that the 
utter desertion of Denmark left a stigma on England who lost 
.alj^he prestige that she had gained through her Italian policy. 
This episode put an end to the Falraerstonian method of 
doling, with European countries. 

{ The Polish and the Schleswig-Holstein questions laid bare 
the weak spot of the Whig foreign policy. It has been 
velry well described by Derby as *a policy of meddle and 
middle, of bullying and blustering, blundering and retreating/ 
Tilt Whigs desired peace but desired to secure results 
wl^ph orty war could bring about. Little did their leaders 
te;|k$e 4hat, ^ suasions and spiritless menaces were jUJtp 
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useless in the new age of Bismarck, the age of blood and 
iron. The age of Palmerston, of bluffs and threats, was over* 
The Premier was weighed down by years ; and moreover he 
was restrained by the Queen and his.colleagues* 

Was the Queen influenced in her pacific policy towards* 
Prussia by any private considerations ? That she should be 
glad at the improvement in the prospects of the Crown Princess^ 
of Prussia was natural ; that she desisted from a mad and 
useless war with Prussia in the interests of England is not open 
to doubt. It is convenient at this stage to summarise the part 
that the Qireen played in the seven crises of her reign. In the 
Americai/ crisis and the Schleswig-Holstein business, she 
kept England out of war ; in the war of t866 and the crisis of 
1877, ‘she nearly brought the country in' ; in the Luxemburg 
scare of 1867 and Bismarck's attempt to make a new war on 
France in 1875, her determination that England should not 
abdicate her position as a Great Power, materially helped to 
save Europe from Bismarck and war ; in the Franco-Prussian 
war, neither she nor England played any part at all. 

Principles of Palmerston’s policy. Palmerston’s long 
career terminated on Oct. 18, 1865. How his death affected 
domestic politics has already been told. So far as foreign policy 
went, he was the political child of George Canning and it #as 
characterised by three general features. He was determined to 
extend the influence and uphold the prestige and honour of 
Great Britain. This accounts for his unbounded popularity 
with the masses. Secondly, he sympathised with'^. constitutional 
movements and championed the c^use * of oppressed 
nationalities on the Continent In Belgium, Portugal* Spain 
and in Poland the same motive may be detected. Thirdly, he 
k staunch upholder of the integrity and independence of 
Turkey as a check on the aggressive ambitions of Russia, i \ 
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Palmerston^s diplomatic methods were unconventional. 
He sometimes held out empty threats and was always unsparing 
in his lectures to foreign powers whom he admonished to adopt 
the British political system. And these admonitions were 
couched in brusque and trenchant language. A Conservative 
at home he was almost a revolutionary abroad, a disturber of 
the relations between subjects and their sovereigns. All these 
naturally caused resentment abroad ; and the continental 
opinion was reflected in the German saying, *Tf the devil had 
a son, he must surely be Palmerston”. Whatever might have 
been the opinion of foreign courts, he was undoui)tedly one of 
England’s most prominent and successful ministers^ and had a 
peculiar capacity for understanding foreign politics. He wa# 
very fond of billiards and had a genius for fluking ; and his 
opponents maintained that this was characteristic of his 
statesmanship as welU At any rate they were forced to admit 
his political success. 

Section 6. 

Derby and Disraeli Ministries 1886—68. Russell 
after a short lease of power, resigned in June i866 and Derby 
was called to office. Lord Stanley became the Foreign Secretary. 
The most startling event was the Seven Weeks’ War (1866) as 
:t.he result of which Austria within that brief period, was 
’ crushed. The hegemony of the North German States passed 
; to Prussia ; Austria withdrew from the new arrangements of 
i Germany. Prussian success was as swift as it was complete. 

I Napoleon III thought of fishing in the troubled waters but 
fvm duped by Bismarck who after buying his benevolent 
Ineutrality by promise of territorial accessions like Belgium or 
iLu^mburg, published his aggressively ambitious schemes 
ghi Austro-Prussian war was over, the 
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disappointed Emperor could do nothing but protest against the 
continued occupation of Luxemburg by Prussian troops. 
Luxemburg was in possession of the king of Belgium who 
ruled it as its Grand Duke. The presence of Prussian troops 
was a menace to France, Belgium and Holland. The protest 
of the French Emperor led to the question being submitted to 
•^a conference of the European Powers in London (May 1868). 
As the result, the fortifications of the city of Luxemburg were 
demolished and its territory was neutralised under the 
collective guarantee of Great Britain, France, Austria, Prussia 
and Russia. ^Stanley by his tact and firmness prevented a 
rupture between France and Prussia and preserved Luxemburg 
^safe for Belgium. Though compelled to take an active part 
in the Luxemburg’ question, Stanley had throughout the 
Austro-Prussian struggle 'and the intrigues of Napoleon III, 
maintained a policy of resolute neutrality. The justification 
offered by Disraeli for the neutrality of England is more 
important than the policy itself. The policy of neutrality in 
European affairs was vindicated on the ground that ‘England 
had outgrown the European continent ; she had become really 
more of an Asiatic than a European power'. Disraeli gave 
proof of England's extra-European interests by sending the 
Abyssinian expedition. 

England's relations with Abyssinia dated back to 1848 and 
Palmerston desirous as he always was, of extending British 
interests, had apix)inted Plowden as consul at Massowah. The 
consul came in course of time, to be the most intir^jate adviser 
of Theodore, the negus of Abyssinia. The negus sought British 
help against his hostile neighbours, the Egyptians and the 
Turks* No help was given and Capt, Cameron the new 
Consul was aske 4 Russell not to interfere in the domesric 
^ 1^^^ of Abyssinia. In anger Thepdore imprison^ the 
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consul and other Europeans in the fortress of Magdala. In 
August 1864 a mission was sent under Mr. Rassam to demand 
their release with the result that the envoy had to join the 
captives at Magdala, All negotiations for release fell through 
and the Abyssinian expedition under Sir Robert Napier (Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Bombay) was despatched in 1867. The 
invaders had no serious military opposition to encounter. 
Magdala was taken ; prisoners released. Theodore had died 
by his own hand. The expedition showed that England would 
not grudge any efforts to vindicate her authority and influence 

in all extra-European lands. • » 

% 

Section 7. 

Gladstone's First Ministry. When Gladstone formed 
his Ministry in 1868 Clarendon was put in charge of the For- 
eign, office where he was succeeded after his death in June 
1870, by Lord Granville. The old Whig policy of brag and 
bluster was supplanted by one of general non-intervention in 
foreign affairs. 

Franco-Prussian War. The crux of the European situation 
was the smouldering antagonism between France and Prussia. 
It is this that led to the Franco-Prussian war, to the completion 
of the Italian unity with Rome as capital and in a way to the 
repudiation of the Black Sea clause of the Treaty of 1856, By 
this time (t868) Napoleon’s pride had been humbled and his 
fame tarnished by the tragic failure in Mexico and his ambitions- 
had been frustrated by the diplomatic superiority of Bismarck; 
Thb Emperor’s advisers (including his Spanish wife Eugenie) 
sav| in a Prussian war the only way of reviving the faded 
globes* Convinced that war was inevitable, Bismarck deter* 
mihed to make France appear as the wanton aggressor and ; be 
placed his mrds with consummate skill The occasion tor 
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the Franco-Prussian war was the acceptance of the Spanishr 
Ctown by a Hohenxollern with Prussia’s approval. The candi- 
date withdrew. But this did not satisfy the French Emperor 
who wanted a promise of abstention from similar conduct of 
Prussia in future. The English Cabinet offered mediations 
to avert war but failed. The only result of the mediation was 
the impression of England that France was in the wrong. 
Gladstone said privately : “On the face of the facts France 
is wrong, but as to personal trustworthiness the two moving 
spirits, Napoleon and Bismarck, are on a par.” So on the 
eve cf the Franco-Prussian war the English sentiment was* 
on the whole, on the side of Germany. But throughout the 
contest England preserved an attitude of correct neutrality. 
The anti-French feeling in England was strengthened by the 
opportune publication just after the declaration of the war, in 
the Tim^s (July 25, 1870) of a draft treaty showing Napoleon’s^ 
scheme of annexing Belgium, The excitement in England was 
considerable. Though Gladstone stood firm in the policy of 
neutrality lie proposed a treaty to France and Germany provi- 
ding that if either combatant violate 4 Belgian neutrality. Great 
Britain would co-operate with the other party in its defence but 
without necessarily participating in the general operations of 
the war. The treaty was formally approved by the Powers' 
on August 9, 1870 ; and shortly afterwards the terms were' 
extended to Luxemburg. . 

; The Franco-Prussian war was short and decisive (August 
1 January 1871). France lay prostrate. ^In England 
it caused a revulsion of generous pity for the old rival not 
unmiie4 with growing jealousy of the new pow^r. The^ 
German Foreign Office complained that British merchants had 
been permitted to supply contraband of war to France. These 
cpmbined la develop ill-feeling for England* “The Engliafii' 
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are more hated at this time than the French” wrote the Crown 
Princess of Prussia to Queen Victoria. The French on the 
other hand expected that the English sympathy should take 
some active and practical shape. In effect England's policy 
of neutrality satisfied neither France nor Germany. 

The Black Sea Clause. To prevent joint action by the 
European Powers on behalf of beaten France, Bismarck kept, 
them engaged by secretly instigating Russia to repudiate the 
Black Sea clause of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 ; that is to 
say, Russia demanded that she should be allowed to keep an- 
arsenal on the shores and a navy on the waters • of the* Black 
Sea. For the Tsar the time was opportune, lingland was- 
involved in a dispute with America ; France, Austria and 
Italy had already consented to the repudiation. So when the 
Russian Chancellor Prince Gortschakoff in a Circular to the 
Powers on Oct. 31, 1870 abrogated the clause, Lord Granville 
saw no option but to get out of the disagreeable business with 
as little loss of prestige as possible. He declared that what 
had been established by the Powers could only be annulled 
by them in concert. A conference in London formally 
relieved Russia of the distasteful clause (March 1871). . 

The Alabama Claims, it has just been mentioned that 
England was engaged in a dispute with U.S.A. This was 
the question of the damage inflicted upon American commerce 
by the Alabama and other cruisers. After, the cessation: 
of the Civil War the Washington Government began 
l|t> press the question. Both Stanley and Clarendon had 
atpressed willingness to refer it to arbitration. But the extra- 
\|^ant demands of the American Government had stood in 
iS way. Ultimately in 1871 the matter was submitted to a 
tiSbunal of five persons appointed by Great Britain, U.S*Aii 
ftaly, Brazil and Switzerland. They \|net at Geneva in Jtfhie 
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1872 and in September declared an award of millions for 
damages. Gladstone paid it down at once. It was a great 
deal cheaper than war ; it set the valuable precedent of settling 
international disputes by arbitration. But public opinion iri 
Great Britain held that the country had been unfairly treated. 
Though Gladstone had nothinng to do with the question in its 
origin, it undoubtedly impaired the popularity of his Ministry. 

'Fhe treaty which referred the Alabama claims to arbitra- 
tion, is known in history as the Treaty of Washington (May 
1871). That Treaty also provided for a commission to deal 
with the rightfcs of Canadian and American subjects to fish on 
each other’s ^coasts, and decided to refer the question of the 
Vancouver boundary to the arbitration of the German Emperor. 
It also laid down certain rules for neutrals to be observed by 
Great Britain and U.S.A. in future and invited other Powers 
tp accede to them. The German Emperor decided in favour 
of the American claim to the small island of San Juan, near 
Vancouver. The Fishery question was settled afterwards. 

The Ashanti Wars. England was occasionally vexed by 
the recurrence of troubles on the Gold Coast of Africa. In 


1863 some slaves of the king of Ashantee had taken refuge 
in the neighbouring British territory and the British Governor 
of the Coast Colony not only refused to give them up but 
also rashly declared war on the Ashantees in response to some 
thr^tening demonstrations on the latter’s part. Due chiefly 
tOu unhealthy season, the war had to be abandoned by the 
British Governor. In 1871 in exchange for claims ii| Sumatra* 
spii^ forts and factories on the Gold Coast were transferred by 
Che JBiitch to the The Ashantees were irritated by 

“the of customs and also by the refusal by tte 

to; stipend allowed by the Dutch to ' the 

;IA«haniee>;'fcm^ -Kalkalt :-;Cahaimenced 
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lities (1873) by attacking the Fantis who were under British 
protection* The experience of 1863 dictated cautions. The 
Ashantees must be crushed during-the non-pestilential months 
of winter. Sir Garnet Walseley was placed in command of the 
expedition. Kumasi the Ashantee capital, was taken in 
December. Among other things the Ashantee King consented 
to prohibit human sacrifices. This was not the last war. In 
1896 Kumasi was again occupied and its king deposed. 
Finally in 1900 Ashantee was annexed to Great Britain. 

Section 8. ^ 

. • • 

Fopeigrn Affairs under Beaconsfleld 1874-80. The 

chief interest of Disraeli’s “(created Earl of Beaconsfleld in- 
*876) second Ministry lay in its fore^n policy. Stirring events 
were connected during the period with South Africa and the 
Near East. Of these two spheres of action the latter specially 
attracted the attention of the Premier himself who went very 
near involving his country in a war with Russia. But ultimately 
lie avoided it and attained the zenith of his diplomatic career 
ind increasing popularity by bringing back ‘peace with honoup 
in the Treaty of Berlin rSyS. In India also his appointee 
Eord Lytton had to adopt a war policy in relation to Afghanis- 
tan owing to a suspicion of the Russian designs there. There 
was a war in South Africa which will be dealt with in its proper 
place. 

: the Bastem Question ; San Stefano and Beriln. 

iSie policy of Britain, ratified by the Treaty of Paris, had been 
W maintain the integrity and independence of the Turkish 
Eftnpire as “the best means of warding off the European war, 
idiich the clash of interests following upon its distoiutipn, 
wi^ld almost certainly have produced”. While shieidhi^ 

, ^ 1 $tk«iy front the Tsar, JEtigtand a“d Etdlfi^e labOhifed tp.^ 
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-the Christian subjects of the Porte from the constant oppr^ion 
and ill-usage under which they suffered. The Porte always 
promised reforms but never made good its promises. Ever since 
1856 revolts had broken out from time to time in different parts 
of the Ottoman Empire. In the summer of 1875 the oppressive 
action of the Turkish tax-gatherers drove the inhabitants of 
iBbsnia and Herzegovina to revolt, not without prompting from 
.i^stria. Count Andrassy, the Austrian Chancellor, with a view 
tti localise the conflict, induced Russia and Prussia to join in 
, demanding (Dec. 1875) that the Sultan should establish liberty 
of religion in tjie revolted provinces and carry out other reforms 
which were long overdue. Ehgland co-operated with the allied 
Powers in the scheme of pacification. Turkey promised to 
carry out the Andrassy Note subject to some modifications. 
But the insurgents insisted’ on more substantial guarantees of 
reforms than mere empty promises. The first effort of 
European diplomacy proved a failure and the insurrection 
continued its course. The infection spread. Bulgaria broke 
out in revolt (Ap. 1876) Religious feeling rose also, and at 
the beginning of May a Mahomedan outbreak at Salomca 
onded in the murder of French and German consuls. France 
and Germany moved their Meditenanean squadrons into 
Turkish waters. In this situation 6f affairs, fresh intervention 
appeared necessary. So Austria, Prussia and Russia drew up 
' what is known as Berlin Memorandum (May 1876) hoping that 
other European Powers would join. It insisted upon 
kniij^mediate armistice of two months during which ijieasur^ 
jpf g^eiflcation were to be arranged. Should Tutkef hesitate to 
■ with them, force would be employed to cornel 

' TiJtkw ^ hay|. accepted the Memoranda^! 

had it been presawfd up^ h(^t by ah the EawpeatiPpy^^-. 
England 
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tory for the pacific Foreign Secretary ; it was too menacing for 
the pro-Turkish, Premier, It was never presented to the Porte. 
Concert among the European Powers was for a time at an 
by the action of the British Government. The Imperial 
Chancellors made the mistake of not inviting the British 
Government to join at the time of drawing up the Memoran- 
dum, In the upshot, Turkey was encouraged by what she 
construed as a favourable attitude of England. 

The Bulgarian ridng were put down with horrible atrocities 
in the summer of 1876. The news of the outrages sent a 
shudder throughout Christendom. It drew Gladstone out of his 
retirement. By speech and by writing he inflamecf {^assioils in 
his country and demanded that the Turks should be cleared out 
‘bag and baggage from the province which they had desolated 
and profaned*. With Gladstone the anti-Turkish agitation be- 
came a strong Cbsession. Disraeli called his opponent a design- 
ing politician taking advantage of a temporary enthusiasm to 
fufther his own sinister ends. Disraeli did indeed consider the 
Bulgarian massacres with a certain amount of levity. 

2 The Bulgarian atrocities were followed by the declaration , 
of a war by Servia and Montenegro against the Porte (June — 
Ju|y 1876). In Turkey palace revolutions were taking place*-*' 
one Sultan following another in quick succession. In the face 
of the occurrences one more attempt was made to mediate 
peace. It was largely due to Derby that a conference met 
at ^Constantinople in Dec. 1876, to which Salisbury went as 
thei British representative. An armistice was secured and 
terj^s were arranged settling the status of the revolting Balkan 
Stri|e8 and providing guarantees against maladtjaimstration of 
th 4 . Abdul Hamid, relying on the supposed friend?- 

shi;^ of England, rejected the ternjis inspite of the efoljM: 
^^ai^ipg of SaUsbury ; that, rejection would end in? 
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Eusso^Turkish war began . in April 1877 and continued 
till f^eby* 1878. Russia wore down all opposition and 
appeared within striking distance of Constandnople. The 
Turks made peace at San Stefano (March 1878), During the 
war the British Government watched with anxiety the develop- 
ment of events and declared their policy to be one of non- 
•^iritervention so long as Egypt, Suez Canal and Constantinople 
trere not threatened. But when the Russian army after the 
capture of Adrianople advanced towards Constantinople a 
detachment of British fleet was ordered to the Sea of Marmora 
to protect the life and property of the British subjects (Feb.^ 
1878). The British Chancellor of the Exchequer asked for a 
supplementary grant for military and naval supplies. Owing 
to Russian and Turkish opposition, the British fleet withdrew 
to Besika Bay, just outside the Dardanelles. 

, One of the clauses of the Treaty of San Stefano was the 
creation of a big Bulgaria which extended down to the ^gean 
Sea. The creation of such a big State in which Russian 
influence would predominate and which would be so near 
Constantinople, was especially objectionable. Lord Derby 
insisted that according to the existing international law of 
Europe no one Power could attempt to settle the Eastern 
Question without the consent of the other European pOwers^ 
and demanded that the Treaty should be submitted in its 
entirety to the collective revision by a European Congress, 
Beacdnsfleld asserted that this had been the keynote of British 
pd^cyj the diapason of British diplomacy. Aus^ supported 
England. But Russia conceded no further than that the Powera 
diJtcuss the question at the conference but she reserved 
the rig|it of accepting or not accepting the fesute pf the 
disicust^ns. Things again looked like . war. Public 
again ihflk^ed, A mob of 
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jingoes broke the windows of Gladstone who was against 
.Turkey, The streets rang with the doggerel song : 

We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do, 

WeVe got the ships, wx’ve the men, weVe got the money too. 
The Cabinet decided to call out the reserves. At this, 
Derby, the most pacific member, resigned (March 1878) ; and 
his resignation removed an -element of indecision from the 
(Cabinet. His successor, Lord Salisbury, in his circular to 
•the British representatives abroad, pointed out the blots of 
the Treaty. Beaconsfield summoned to Malta some 700b 
Indian troops. The, attitude of England impressed Europe 
-^and made for peace. A European Congress ftiet at •Berlin 
with Bismarck as the President to revise the Treaty of San 
Stefano. England was represented by Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury. The Treaty of Berlin was signed on July 13, 1878. 
Th^igger Bulg aria was cut up into two parts : the northern 
part to be called Bulgaria, between the I)anube and the 
Balk^F,~lvas^made ai^nomous ^i^^efJTur^ 
^IheTouthenT^rtT^^ Roumelia was paceJ'" 

under a" Christian Governor nominated by the Porte with 
approval oT the Powers According to the Treaty of Sah 
Stefano Bjpsnia and Herzegovin^had been made autonomous 
^rts of the Yurki^TEmpirrnb^ the Treaff of Berlin handed 
war these provinces to Austrian occupation. In other respects 
tbe Tr^ty^f Berlin Stefano, Roumatiia 

^ the united Principalities had come to be called since r 859 > 
to cede Bessarabia in return for Dobruja and some Danu- 
l^an islands.. Roumania, Servja and Monten egro were to 
iildegendeoL ' Russi a retained Kars and - Baton m • In general 
t Jjits iSbSultari gOarant eed full relig io us Bberty to his Chris- 
subjects. ' ; , . ♦ r, 

7 fhese^i^ the terras of the Trea^ Of Berlift. By > secret 

m II 
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convention between England and Turkeyi the former occupied 
Cyprus at an annual tribute, as a set-off against the Russian 
occupation of Kars and Batoum and undertook to protect by 
force of arms the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan who promis- 
ed all the necessary reforms. 

Remarks on the Treaty of Berlin* i‘he partition of 
jpulgaria was the outstanding feature of the European treaty. 
In 1885, however, Bulgaria and East Roumelia were again 
united by the consent of the people of the two parts. England 
then acquiesced and Russia was indignant. 'Fhe fact was that 
owing to strong national awakening the JJulgaria of 1885 was 
independent toward Russia whereas the ‘Greater Bulgaria of 
San Stefan6 would have been a Russian province within strik- 
ing distance of Constantinople*, llie Treaty of Berlin did 
nothing for Greece. Beaconsfield however suggested that 
Greece being a country with a future, could afford to wait. 
He did not exhibit much positive benevolence towards Greece, 
but negatively he did. Had he not torn up the Tr eaty of San 
StefanOj Bulgaria wouldTiave obtained a commanding position 
with Russiari leanings, and this "^would have made it difficult 
for Greece 10 obtain possession of Thessaly and Epiru s in 
1881. But in 1878 at any rate the Greeks believed that 
‘England was their enemy*. 

A ggrandisement of Aus tria was another feature of the 
Treaty* Sh^^ccupied Bosnia and Herzegovina jvith the duty 
of restoring orderT The beeffj^ridh j^bved permanent* This 
was the price paid by Russia for Austria’s neutrality during 
the war. Russia got ample compensations } in fact, she rec^y er- 
ed all the losses of the Crimean War . She had abrogated 
the Bledk Sea clause ; she now acquired Dobruja and Kats* 
it was tb^e„f^mpensations settled secretly bv 
w ith Russia, and not any pressuife from Ehglandi that prevaile d 
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up on the Ts;ir to tear up the Treaty of Sa n Stefano« But i t 
must not be supposed t hat th is event he a led old sores : 

the persistent hostility of Russia to En gland was felT 
for^ the.,iliext 30 yearsj jn PeKi% j^/ghanistan^ in 'ribejTTnd 
in China* • 

The 'treaty of Berlin is regarded as tlie crown and glory of 
.i^aconsfield’s diplomacy. He was the dynamic force of the 
Berlin Congress. "‘ Fhat old, Jew, that is the Man” was the 
remark of Bismarck. On return he declared to the cheering 
crowds in Whitehall that he had brought back ‘Peace with 
Honour*. Peace there w^as ; but as to honour opinipns differed. 
He forced his views on Europe in a European Congress and 
secured British interests. ‘'Fhe greatness of the British Empire 
with special reference to its Indian possessions was the first of 
those interests.’ 'Fhe protection of the Ottoman Empire, the 
Premier himself avowed, was subsidiary to but necessary for 
*the preservation of those interests. I'his was Beaconsfteld’s 
policy. Though selfish it succeeded and hence dazzled the 
popular imagination. “But in the eyes of the Liberal party 
and indeed of the majority of the English nation,** says Bright 
"“Lord, Beaconsfield’s policy far from being accepted, was 
regarded as retrograde. Ignoring the complete change which 
the industrial and democratic growth of late years had produc- 
ed, he was attempting to force England back into that position 
of European ascendency which it had occupied sixty^ years 
before. With a total disregard of the increased sensibil/ty of 
the public conscience, he (Beaconsfield) declared that the 
maintenance of English interests — irrespective apparently of 
the qn which they rested~was the sole object of an 

Englfab statesman”. 

^ few remarks may be made as to the methods of the 
^uiie of diplomacy ending in the triumph of the Treaty of 
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Berlin. Bright says, “Close secrecy and a reticence which at 
times fell little short of deception had marked the relation 
between the Cabinet and the Parliament*’. Beaconsfield’ s- 
me tho ds were a succession^f surprises. The Chancelloj’s. 
request for sup pl ementary grant, the cal ling out o f the reserves, 
the resignation of Lord Derby, and the calling up of sepoys to 
Malta wereYevelations indica^ g the drift towards war. 'Fhe^ 
knowliSge of the secret convention between England and 
Turkey as To th? occupatioinro? Egypt and the publication in 
the"SS^ the dayTTTertKe BefltirCongress. met, of a secret 
agreement between Engl and and Russia specifying the modi- 
fications* to be adopted in the coming Co ngr ess were methods 
which, it w^sbTiTgue^dV wefeT^ to reduce the Congress 

to a hollow sham, to aP mere court of registration. Some of 
these measures and air Biese~ diicldsufes" were denounced by 
the Opposition as unconstitutional and illegal, discreditable and 
shameless. There may be truth underlying the declaimer but 
Beaconsfield’s measures had the merit of being successful. 
Nothing succeeds like success. For the time being he was 
carried aloft on the wave of popular enthusiasm. Had he 
dissolved Parliament then, he would have gained ap easy 
electoral victory. But he did not ; and as it happened, a year 
after he lost ground. 

Siectipn 9. 

Foreign Policy of Gladstone’s Second Ministry. The 

Election of 1 880 turned the Conservatives ouj of office and 
brought to power Gladstone pledged by his electoral speeches 
to, the Beaconsfieldian system. Such a partisan 

conduct of foreign policy means discontinuity of policy and 
produces abroad a general impression of unreliability* Thus for 
Salisbury bad to Frendi penetratioh in 



REVERSES ABROAD. 

But When France formed an agreement with the Bey (May 
iSSi) which placed his country under French protection, Gran- 
ville the Whig Foreign Secretary, raised every objection ahd: 
ultimately acquiesced in it on condition that the fort of Bizerta^' 
(in Tunis) should not be fortified. France considered this 
•change of attitude in England as nothing less than perfidious. 

Apart from electoral promises, Beaconsfield and Gladstone 
differed in convictions. While Beaconsfield and Salisbury 
tried to extend British influence abroad and to bind closer the 
Colonies, Gladstone desired to withdraw from all res|:»onsibili- 
ties and obligations abroad. Independence granted to, the 
Transvaal after the humiliating defeat at Majpba was^iot com- 
patible with British tradition ; and the pusillanimous and 
indecisivd conduct leading to the Gofdon tragedy seriously 
impaired British prestige. Then again the pro-Turkish 
policy of his predecessors was reversed. Sir Henry Layard, 
the Turco-phil ambassador at Constantinople was recalled. 
Armed pressure was brought to bear upon the Porte to 
give up Dulcigno to Montenegro, and Thessaly and part 
xjf Epirus to Greece. As the influence of Great Britain 
in Asia Minor declined, that of Germany increased and 
the lot of the Armenians and Greeks’ became worse and 
worse and finally culminated in a series of massacres between 
1854 and 1897. 

It was at this time that Germany began the race for 
Empire, Lord Derby the Colonial Secretary, was warned of 
Germany^ designs in Africa, but he coldly replied that 
G^many was not a colonisir^ pow^. But hk convictions 
an^ lanticipatidns were belied; when Germany occupied and 
anfeed Angra-Peqiienxi which grew into the German South-^ 
W|&t Africa. Great Britain recogr>fe^ (June 18S4) the Jaii 
acSnpii of German annexation ^ahd also of Germany beia^ a 
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colonising Power. The grab for Africa developed rapidly^ 
Soon it became necessary for the Powers to lay down * rules* 
Regarding the acquisition of African territories. The Berlin 
Conference 1884-5 which met for that purpose, decided that 
there was to be freedom of navigation on the Congo and the 
^ Niger, that no occupation of African territories was to be 
effective unless it was backed by the presence of troops and 
officials of the occupying Power, and that ‘spheres of influence’’ 
should be regarded as distinct from territorial acquisitions. 

The popularity of Gladstone’s Government for useful 
domestic legislation was more than offset by the discreditable 
character 6f its foreign policy especially in the Transvaal and 
the Sudan. The Liberals believed that peace and prosperity, 
unity and good government at home leading to national 
strength and hence political influence abroad, were the first 
principle of foreign policy. This accounts for the ultra-pacific 
character of that policy. Another cause was that a spirited 
foreign policy required sacrifices and expenditure which ill 
consorted with Gladstone’s desire for economy. In a speech 
at West Calder (Ap. 2, 1880) Gladstone defined the right 
principles of foreign policy. While avoiding all foreign 
entanglements and obligations, he held that the Concert of 
Europe was the best instrument for preserving the blessings of 
peace which was the common and supreme object of all nations. 
He urged that the foreign policy of his country should^ always* 
be inspired by love of freedom, sympathy with the .dpfwessed 
and a respect for the equal rights of other nations. ^ 

Ftalt Salisbury Ministry, 'rhis ‘interval government 
had no opportunity to effect much. It declared its intention 
%> cariy out the fpre^n policy of its ptedecessor as regards 
Russia and the Afghan frontier the Panjdeh affairs) and 
in all patters where the hiimsA Crovemment bad entered into 
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pledges or undertaken any responsibilities with foreign States. 
The Afghan difficulty regarding the determination of Afghani* 
Stan frontier, was settled with Russia ; and the union of East 
Roumelia and Bulgaria was accepted by England, though 
resented by Russia* 


Section 10. 

Lord Rosebery's Foreign Policy. When Gladstone 
formed his third Ministry in iS86 (Feb. to Aug.), Lord Rose* 
bery was placed in charge of the Foreign Office. He held the 
same position again during Gladstone's last Jdministcation 
(1892-4) and then succeeded him as the Premier (1^94-5). 

As the result of wide travels, Rosebety had learnt 
instinctively to take the view-point of a member of the British 
Commonwealth* Not only did he dissent from Gladstone in 
his imperialism but also in his anxiety to extricate the foreign 
policy of Britain from the factiousness of party. “My view is 
this” Said Rosebery (1895), **lhat whatever our domestic 
differences may be at home, we should preserve a united front 
abroad, and that foreign statesmen and foreign courts should 
feel that they are dealing not with a ministry, possibly fleeting 
and possibly transient, but with a great, powerful and united 
nation.” 

' Rosebery^s first difficulty was with Greece which, jealous of 
the extension of Bulgaria, clamoured for some enlargement 
of territory at Turkey^s expense but was restrained by the 
forcible action (May, 1886) of the British fleet from declaring 
on the Porte. Thus was Europe saved from a potential 
Balkan war by the determination of Rosebery* Equally firm 
w|ts hia attitude towards Russia when the latter wanted (Jury 
t $86) to convert Batoum into a military port in violation of; 
tl|e Treaty of Berlin^ He insisted on the sanetky of 
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international engagements and the Tsar abandoned the 
project* ” ' 

At that time and for long after, the Liberal party was 
divided into two sections : one including Gladstone and 
Harcourt, who regarded the British Empire as ‘a regrettable 
necessity to be apologised for as half-blunder, half-crime’ ; while 
the other including Rosebery and Asquith (Earl of Oxford) 
considered the British Empire with pride rather than with 
apprehensions and favoured its expansion and federation. 
The first incident of Rosebery’s second term of office was a 
dispute between these two sections over the retention or non- 
retention of Uganda. Rosebery earned his point and in 1893 
it was decided to retain Uganda and in July 1894 the British 
protectorate over that country was declared. The Khedive of 
Egypt recalling Gladstone’s words about the temporary nature 
of British occupation, attempted to throw off the control of 
Whitehall and as a preliminary and feeler, dismissed his^ 
Prime Minister. The Foreign Secretary reminded the Khedive 
of his obligation to consult the British Government in all 
important matters and made it clear that the British position in 
Egypt would not be abandoned (Jany.'i893). This conduct was 
considered high-handed by France. The fact was that France, 
excluded from Egypt by her own action in 1882, was ever ready 
to throw obstacles in the way of Great Britain hot only ih 
Egypt but all the world over. 

Between French IndOiChina and British Burma is Siam. 
France had certain boundary grievances againk tfte Goverrt- 
nient of Bahgkok, ahd in July 1893 Frehfch ships blockaded 
capital. Rosebei^ Ordered ftat the British 
gunhoai (the iiflw/) was to remain diere in brdei* to protect 
British Subjects from the unruly Oriental j^puktiOn, and at 
the same time advised die SSattesoB settle Witii tiieif hdv^tsaty 
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quickly. -The negotiations between London and Paris over 
the Siam question were brought to a close by Salisbury in 1896^ 
whereby, to avoid contact of British and French territories, 
Siam Vas erected into a buffer State with well-defined 
boundaries. 

Lord Rosebery during his terms of office wiped off alike by 
his conduct and actions, the bad tradition that Liberal foreign 
policy lacked resblution. 


Section 11. 

Salisbury’s Foreigrn Policy. When Salisbury foianed 
his second Administration in Aug. 1886, the seals of the 
Foreign Office were given to -Earl of Iddesleigh who however 
resigned in favour of the Premier in December of the, same 
year. During the last Ministry (1895-1902) the Premier also, 
assumed the functions of the Foreign Office till 1900 when it 
was transferred to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

(a ) Africa . — ^Africa was the plague of the Foreign Office. 
The British occupation of Egypt was a constant irritant to 
France, and the vast British possessions in that dark continent 
were an eyesore to the European Powers, especially Germany 
and France. 'Pbere had arisen from the eighties, rather 
suddenly, a desire to colonise the .continent of Africa, The 
Powers of Europe eagerly threw themselves into the scramble 
for territories not only in Africa but also in Asia-ran event 
knpwn in history as Expansion of Europe. The Berlin Con- 
fei^nceof 1884-5, referred to above, merely intensified the 
gr^b iu Africa. Frictions among the Powers,' especially 
Br^in, France and Germany, became frequent. Salisbury^ 

exercised, the greaVest forbearance and patience in coming to 

settlements regarding the occupation of African territories. 
Often he pressed diplomatic methods to, their farthest limiia to. 
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avoid colonial complications ; but in all these transactions he 
never lost sight of British interests. Thus for example, 
he brushed aside Portuguese claims to Mashonaland and 
Metabeleland and established British claims to South Affica up 
to the river Zambesi (Aug. 1887). Similarly German attempt ta 
•control the Upper Nile was defeated by Salisbury who was 
substantially helped by the efforts of the merchant* William 
Mackinnon and the explorer Henry Stanley. The year 1890 
practically saw the end of these African territorial disputes by 
the conclusion of agreements with Germany and France. The 
^nglO-German agreement (July 1890) limited the spheres of 
interest of the contending Powers and delimited German East 
Africa and German South-West Africa ; Great Britain secured 
from the Germans the protectorate of Zanzibar, Ugandn and 
the Upper Nile in return for the cession of Heligoland, off the 
German coast. Germany was also established in Togoland 
and the Cameroons. The Anglo-French agreement of August 
1890 recognised French protectorate in Madagascar in return 
for the British position in Zanzibar ; it excluded France from 
the Hansa States and Bornu leaving to her the Sahara desert — 
‘light soil in which the Gallic cock might scratch'. In June 
j8vS another convention settled Anglo-French disputes 
regarding West-African territories But the trouble was by 
no' means over. Immediately after the battle of Omdurman 
(Sept. t8 ;8) resulting in the recovery of the* Sudan (pide 
infra)y Lord Kitchener was informed of the arrival of the 
French General Major Marchand at Fashoda tnow called' 
Kodok) .with an escort of 100 Senegalese troops. He had 

rr;— ^ ^ 

♦Merchants were of great service to statesmen^ for England had ritvtved 
in the ancient and eh^ap method of acquiring territories thioiigh 

. merctfnfite cdinpiaies by : 
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marched from the French Con?o across the heart of Africa The 
object was to carve out a strip of French territory across Africi 
from the French Congo to the Red Sea. To control the Upper 
Nile was to control the' source of Egypt’s fertility. Moreover 
receijtly the British had conquered the Sudan which included 
Fashoda. Salisbury absolutely repudiated the French right to 
occupy Fashoda and he had the suppdrt of his country. After 
six weeks of prevarications France evacuated the place on the 
ground that its occupation was of no sort of value to the 
French Republic. The Fashoda affair marked the zenith of 
Salisbury’s diplomatic career. He “settled one colonial dispute 
after another to the advantage of Great Britain without having 
recourse to the arbitrament of war ; but his diplomacy broke 
on the rock of Dutch (Boer) obstinacy”. The Second Boer War 
will elsewhere be narrated in full. The partition of Africa is- 
the outstanding achievement of Salisbury’s career. Between him 
and Rosebery the two statesmen during .1884-98,' “brought into 
Britain’s sphere of direct influence just over two million six 
hundred thousand square miles of the earth’s surface. Forty- 
five million more individuals came under British rule”. 

(^) The Far East \--Ax was not in Africa alone that 
Europe was expanding, but also in the Far East. It was at the 
expense of China that much European expansion in the Far 
Fast was achieved. In 1894 China declared war upon Japan 
for the latter’s attack on Korea. The Chino-Japanese War 
brought the European Powers upon the scene for the object 
(|if saving the integrity of the Chinese Empire. That done, the 
l^nevolent Powers demanded reward. Germany obtained lease 
(if KiaoChow in 1898, Russia of Port Arthur in 1899 and 
England WeFhei-Wei. The intrusion of Western influences it 
China led in 1899 to a national uprising led by the. Boxers who 
aftacked and besieged the foreign legations at Pekin. 
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Sey mourns attempt to enter into Peltin failed. England then 
concerted plans with the other Powers for relietdng the lega- 
tions aii<f with the help of Japan the purpose was accomplished 
and peace restored in 1901. This daid the foundation of the 
good relations between Great Britain and Japan eventuating in 
thfe first of the series of treaties between the two Powers in 
1902 concluded by Lanscfowne. 

Europe We now pass on to the Continent of 
Europe. Apprehensive of Russia, Austria had concluded a 
Dual Alliance with Germany in Oct. 1897. France assured of 
England's complaisance, established in i88i a protectorate 
over Tunis Which Italy had been considering as the last door 
open to her for expansion. Thus foiled by and afraid of France, 
Italy joined Germany and the Dual became the Triple alliance 
in 1883/ Germany was quite friendly with Russia ; England 
held aloof from European complications; hence, Biance was 
left alone. In fact it was the policy of Bismarck to keep France 
in quarantine. But the interest of Russia and Austria clashed 
tod decisively in the Balkans to allow the former to remain 
on the side of the Triple Alliance. In 1879 a Dual alliance 
between France and Russia was concluded. With the exception 
of England, the European Powers were thus divided into two 
groups whose relations, if not actually hostile, were watchfully 
rsuspicious. Salisbury, if necessary, would have preferrecf the 
Triple to the Dual Alliance, for the Central Arian policy of 
I^Ussia and* the African policy of France had strained their rela* 
tidns; with Great Britain. But tfie Foreign Secretary chose m 
Iceep Ms country free from any European alliance thinking that 
in else df crisis, the influence of Great Britain would bp 
4sed side of justice. During i894- 

97 a sed^S ' df^ of Armeniahs in Asia Minor and 

Constaiitirtopie; was comniitted by the Turkish governrpent 
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Some 100,000 Armenians \?ere killed Gladstone roused Eng- 
land and urged upon the country to take, if necessar)% isolated' 
and independent action on behalf of Armenia. Salisbury 
refused to respond to this fervent appeal, though he held that 
formerly his country had put money on the wrong horse in 
regard to the Turks. Even Russia abandoned her former 
hostility to Turkey. For the first time the Sultan could do 
as he chose unharmed in the presence of six Powers who were 
hampered by cross pledges and deep distrust. An opportunity 
however soon presented itself to Salisbury for showing his anti- 
Turkish proclivities. The Cretans wanted to» transfer their 
allegiance from Turkey to Greece and rose irt revolt (Feb. 
1897). In spite of help from Greece, the Turks led my Edhem 
Pasha suppressed the insurrection speedily and cruelly. At 
this stage Russia, France and Italy, led by England, intervened 
and saved Greece and Crete from further humiliations. An 
autonomous government was set up in .the island with Prince 
George of Greece as High Commissioner. 

Meanwhile the conduct of Germany raised alarm. She had 
been increasing navy and army immensely for some time past. 
When Nicholas II proposed, in the interest of peace* the re- 
duction of excessive armaments, the Hague Conference was 
summoned (May 1899) to discuss the question as a whole. 
.M. de Staal, the Russian ambassador in London, was the 
President. The questions of military disarmament, 6f inter- 
: national arbitration and of the observance of certain principles 
|;Qf humanity in war, formed the subjects of discussion. 

! Germany attended the Conference but refused, to curtail the 
^ military establishments which, ;5he opined, she had enough 
f money to bear; All that the Conference did ^was to. estabtob 
a permanent Court of Arbitration -and to declare that the 
- limitation of military charges was to be greatly desired* Fur- 
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ther-Gertnany stood as the protector of the Moslem * peoples 
and were actively helping the Sultan in his military organisa* 
tion. Germany’s preparations bore fruit in the twentieth 
century. Salisbury adhered to* his policy of isolation from 
‘Continental politics. The cessation of the Boer War, the 
a^^ession of Edward VII and the administration of Balfour 
and Lansdowne brought about a change of policy. In other 
words, with the dawn of the twentieth century England aban- 
doned her policy of splendid isolation and adopted one of 
agreements and understandings. 

(d ) , Amen0u : — For once during the administration of 
Salisbury England’s relation with U.S.Ai was so far strained 
.as to threaten a war. The question was that of fixing the 
boundary between British Quiana and Venezuela. President 
Grover Cleveland claimed (1895) a direct interest in the 
boundary dispute and demanded that the whole question 
should be submitted to a Commission appointed by the 
American Congress. President Monroe had in 1823 
declared that any intrusion after that dale, by any European 
Power into any portion of America would be considered 
uafriendly. British Guiana being an existing colony, the 
, Monroe doctrine did not apply to it. Hence the unjustifiable 
asisertion. of the Monroe doctrine by President Cleveland 
accompanied wkh a peremptory demand to refer the whole 
boundary question to a Commission whose findii^s, the Presi- 
dent asserted^ would be imposed upon Great Britain by. all the 
resources of the U.S.A., brought the two Englisl|*speaking 
pedjAes to the vei^e of war. Salisbury declined to submit the 
whole dispute to arbitration, but agreed to it for certain 
dohbliful,v|emtory. The American Boundary Commission had 
been appofai^ but the EngHsh Premier cohsMered it a 
When the first exuberance of jingoism 
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•subsided, a joint Anglo-Ameripan Commission was appointed 
with a Rlissian Chairman, Prof. De Martens (Fehy. 1897). 
In 1899 it delivered its verdict which was on the whole favour- 
able to British claims. Meanwhile the Anglo-American 
relations had immensely improved since 1898 when Salisbury's 
firni attitude had prevented the formation of an anti-American 
coalition in favour of Spain which had been deprived by 
U* S. A. of the island of Cuba for mis-government 


CHAPTER III- 
IREEAIND. 

The Irish Problem. To Ireland is. relegated a large 
space in a history of the reign of Queen Victoria. Ministries 
came and ministries went, but the Irish problem confronted 
them impartially. But what was the Irish problem ? Disraeli 
once summed up the Irish problem as being that of a starving 
people, alien church and an absentee aristocracy. The Irish 
grievances were partly . agrarian, partly political, and partly 
rlligiod'S. The holding of an Irish cottier was small^ his rent 
.e|0rbitant, his tenure precarious. His landlord almost certainly 
-ab English Protestant, cared very little for his improvement and 
was almost invariably an. absentee. Politically an improvement 
iii the position of Ireland was effected in 1829 : the Catholics 
w^re emancipated and allowed to sit in the Parliament Hut 
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itt the when qm period begins the Irish 

agitation, was raging round an alien church—Hho Tithe. 

How the Helbourna Govopnment dealt with it. in 

the thirties the population of Ireland was 8 millions, of whom 
6 millions were Catholics and only one-tenth was Protestant 
Episcopalians. “The Church of the 800, ooo Protestant Epis- 
copalians was established and endowed ; the Church of 
the 600,000 Presbyterians was endowed but not established r 
the Church of the 6,000,000 Catholics was neither established 
nor endowed.” And the Irish peasant had to pay one-tenth 
of the produce of his land for the maintenance of a wealthy, 
heretical and alien church. It was a mark of foreign ascen- 
dency ; ft was a drain on his scanty purse ; it was a sear on 
fiis Sensitive conscience. No wonder that there was a tithe 
war and its collection cost a million lives. . A strong force of 
police was necessary to seize the goods or cattle of a defaulter, 
but no purchaser could be found when they were put up to 
auction. Both the parties in Parliament were in favour of 
changing or commuting the Tithe into a rent charge, but the 
Whigs to* appease the Irish party on whose support they relied 
for maintaining themselves in power, added an appropriation 
clause by which it was proposed that the surplus remaining 
after providing for the Established Church should be applied 
locally for the education of children of all denominations. 
But the Government had to drop the appropriation clause,, 
mid in 1838 passed the Tithe. Commutation Act by which tithes 
were converted into a fixed rent-charge at the rate of 73 per cfent 
of the original ^ipount, leaving, the surplus for the benefit 
the Established ' Church. It was a half-hearted Measure tians- 
ferring the bujMen of the tithes from the tenant to the lahd- 
lord bnt not pievtptiflf landlord from getting his own back ftOm 
the tehint by raising the lent sanie session witnessed the 
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passing of an Insh Poor Latv. By it Ireland was divided 
into union'Sy each union was to* be administered by a Board of 
Guardians consisting partly of ex-officio and partly of elated 
members ; workhouses were to be erected ; no outdoor 
relief was to be given ; indoor relief was to be given only to 
the destitute. The Act was very unpopular in Ireland owing 
to the violent aversion of the Irish to go to the workhouae. 
But it passed both the Houses in England, inspite of the 
violent opposition of O'Connell and his party. Another act 
which the Melbourne government passed for Ireland was the 
Irish Municipal Act of 1840 The Whigs had to fight hard on 
this question and after the failure of two attempts, they-’ ulti- 
mately passed the Act in 1840 by accepting all the modifica- 
tions made by the Lords. Under its provisions 58 Corpora-* 
tions were abolished and ten were reconstituted on a basis of 
ten-pound franchise, instead of jQs as originally proposed by 
the Government. Thus the Acts of the Melbourne Ministry 
were ineffectual concessions which satisfied neither the Irish 
party in Parliament nor the Irish people. The utility of these 
Acts had no doubt been much impaired by the modifications 
introduced at the dictation of the Opposition. But the actual 
administration of the country had been placed in sympathetic 
hands. Lord Morpeth was the Chief Secretary and Thomas 
Drummond was the permanent Under Secretary whose tenure 
of office has become famous in Irish history. He strove to 
keep the balance between parties and seats to develop the 
industrial recources of the country, to establish respect for 
law and to rule Ireland without exceptional powers.' The 
landlords complained that the administration was in league 
with the tenants to rob them of their property-^ compmpt 
that drew support from Drummond's remark that has ever since 
become famous-— ‘Property has its duties as well as its 
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Itican^ot be asserted that he succeeded in restoring social 
order or in suppressing crime.* But he did all that a man 
could do. Worn out with labours he died in 1840, 

The Whigs had to meet incessant attacks on their Irish 

policy.^ The policy was lenient enough, so it was thought, to 

invite attacks from the political opponents but not lenient and 

conciliatory enough to pacify Ireland. Moreover rumour 

was afloat that the Government to secure majority had come 

to a compact with O’Connell and his party. “Compact there 

was none, so said Russell, but an alliance on honourable terms 

of mutual co-operation, there undoubtedly existed.” The Lords 

showed their discontent by carrying a motion against the 

Government for a select Committee to enquire into the state 

of Ireland. The Government answered it by passing in the 

House of Commons a vote of confidence. Actual discom- 
• ^ 
fiture was averted, but the Melbourne Ministry was coming to 

the end of its tether. 

Peel and O’Connell— The Election of 1840 proved dis- 
astrous to the Whigs. It also shattered O’Conneirs party. 
The Irish leader could expect little from a Parliament manned 
by a Conservative majority under Peel. The young Ireland 
movement was just beginning and unless he wished to lose the 
lead, he must put forward another programme. So in 1843 
O’Connell declared that this was to be the great repeal year. He 
went about the country addressing monster meetings and 
tbe repeal ^rent’*-voluntary tax paid by the peasantry, to 
sustain the agitation-^was collected in large amounts. The 
Government, passed an Act regulating tlje use and sate 
of arms, and sent troops to Ireland, and repaired barracks and 
forts prohibited a meeting which was to have been held at 
(Sbn^rf on October 8, 1843, 0^(&>nn€^|^ instantly obeyed ; 
imping was held ; no disorder was createdv" 
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leader lost in a day the cpnfidence of the people. The Govern* 
ment at once Had him arrested and tried. After a i>roloqged 
trial with the help of a packed jury, the leader was sentenced 
to a heavy fine and one year’s imprisonment (May 1844). 
The Lords afterwards on appeal, released O’Connell. But he 
came out of. the jail a broken man : his prestige had dimi- 
nished, bis authority had passed on to the extremists. He 
survived it three years more. On May 15, 1847, he died at 
' Genoa while on his way to Rome. Thus passed away the 
Irish patriot in grief and despair. Born in 1775, he had his 
first education at a hedge school and afterwards at the Catho- 
lic Seminary at St. Omer. Then he joined the bar. Versed 
in law and expert in cross-examination, he flourished at the 
Bar. For every political trial he was engaged. He gave up an 
extensive practice and dedicated himself to the service of his 
country. In the controversy of the time he was known as the 
‘Big Beggarman.’ His influence on his country was up- 
bounded. His self-sacrifice and powerful oratory contributed 
to his popularity. His massive physique, his rich voicer his 
impassioned eloquence and his shrewd insight into the Irish 
character enabled him to make his audience laugh and weep 
alternately. 

PeeFs Irish Policy ; Famine.— -Peel had suppressed 
Irish disaffection and was free to revert to his conciliatory 
poCcy. What was his Irish policy ? It w^as to maintain the 
Union at all cost and to preserve the peace in the country but 
to remove the grievances as he saw them* One of them was 
the backward state of higher education. In 1845 Ireland had 
t wo colleges, at Maynooth and at Dublin. The former was 
a seminary for the training of the Roman Qitholic clergy ; 
and at Dublin the Gatholics might study but not hold scholar* 
4 bips pr^ |)rOfesso^hips. Maynooth suffered from lack 
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funds, so Peel trebled the annual grant, from ;^8oo6 to 
^£'26,000 and gave a non-recuxring grant of ;£^3o,ooo for 
buildings. It raised a storm of bigotry ; but the Premier 
succeeded in carrying it out, and sending his message of peace 
to the country. It effected a marked improvement in the 
position of the Irish priesthood but it did not diminish their 
hostility to England. The same year^ witnesed the establish - 
r nent of three Queen*s Colleges at Cork, Galway and Balfas t 
t o impart unsectaria n education. These “godless” colleges 
were distasteful to the Protestants and Catholics alike. 

But the^real grievance was the land. The old native 
system of^Ireland recognised the tenant as owning the land 
equally with the landlord. The introduction of English 
' landlordism converted the occupiers into tenants-at-will. 
Undue enhancement of rent and arbitrary eviction of tenants 
came to be the prevailing evils. In Ulster only the tenant, 
dbuld not be evicted so long as he paid the customary rent. 
If he gave up his land, he received compensation for 
imprbvements, and he had the right of transferring his farm to 
another on payment of a reasonable fine. In 1843 Peel 
appointed a commission under the presidency of Lord Devon^ 
to enquire into the occupancy of land. It reported in 1845 
and pointed out all the above evils. On the strength of the 
Report Lord Stanley (Secretary for Colonies) introduced in the 
Lords a Bill giving compensation to out-going tenants for un- 
exhausted improvements ; but it had to be withdrawn on 
account of the opposition tq it. Irish reform had to wait for a 
more favourable season. 

* 4 

Meanwhile disaster hung over the country. In 184$ a 
disease affected the potato crop in Ireland where |ths of the 
P^ple depended on it for life. To deal with tbe consequent 
scarcity of food, Indian com was importbd and sold at a. 
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penny a pound. In 1846 the potato crop failed. •Famine 
broke out and with famine came pestilence, crime and ruin. 
The first duty of the Government was to save the Irish 
peasantry from death by starvation. This, as we have seen, 
hastened the repeal of the Corn Laws and Peel considered it 
as a remedy for Irish famine. But Ireland had no money 
.to buy corn imported from abroad. In 1845 tbongh the’ 
potato crop had failed, yet the harvest had been good in other 
respects, and in that year over three million quarters of 
cereals had been exported from Ireland — enough to feed the 
peasanty for more than six months. Had the? Goverqjment 
prohibited this exportation of food from the coifhtry much 
suffering in iS /^6 would have been avoided. As it was, 
the Irish distress was awful. Famine and crime stalked hand 
in hand throughout the country. To deal with the situation 
Peel brought in Lift Pmervation Bill ; i)ut being defeated h€ 
resigned pp. 22, 27). 

Russell and the Irish Famine. The Whigs under 
Lord Russell came to power. Peel had started relief by 
. public works. Multitudes of starving men were employed in 
making roads or levelling hills. “The roads which it was 
decided to make, were blocked by the labourers employed 
upon them, and by the stones which the labourers were 
-supposed to crush for their repaiP\ Peasants were drawn 
.away from their fields to public relief works ; agriculture came 
to a standstill ; the Government had no means to control such 
a vast amount of labour. In 1847 Russell abandoned this 
deyice of giving relief^and substituted in its place distribution 
; of food. Relief Committees were instituted and funds were 
; formed out of local rates and government loans. This method;: 
1; of feeding the spying people proved more successful than the, 
V first. More than 3 millions were in receipt of rations, th 
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1847 alsct the Irish Poor Law was amended and outdoor relief 
was legalised. By the autumn of 1847 the worst was over 
and after the winter of 1847-48 the famine was at an end. 
The famine was far-reaching in its consequences but some of 
its immediate results may be noted. It reduced the population 
4>f Iraland by nearly 2 millions, over half a million had died of 
hunger and pestilence and the rest had emigrated to America* 

; Seventeen per cent of the emigrants died on the voyage. The 
economic exodus, thus begun, went on ; by 1851 the population 
of Ireland was reduced by 2 millions ; in 1901 it was less than- 
half of what fit had been in 1841 (8,175,124). The emigration 
was not merely due to famine but to large evictions also. As- 
a matter of fact, the starving millions were not hejped by the 
Government to emigrate^ but were thrust forth from their 
bouses. By a clause of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 
1847 no one holding more than a quarter of an acre of land 
was eligible for famine relief till he had given up his holding. 
Left to choose between starvation and surrender of land, 
millions naturally chose the latter. Moreover the landlords- 
evicted many for non-payment of rents which could not 
possibly have been paid Further new landlords had came to* 
possess land as the result of Encumbered Estates Act (1849). 
^Phe famine had ruined nearly a third of the landlords wha 
we^e traditionally improvident. The Act facilitated the sale of 
d?^^y mortgaged estates by the landlords to solvent 
p&^asers. It was meant to encourage' peasants to ^buy 

they had hO money. Between 1857^ ^ 1 ^^ 

:7f4% proprietors cam^ own lands* in Ireland* These 
new landlords i^gai;died their purchase as a commofcial 
sp^uladon and were governed by economic 
vents wip^e raised* and the defaulters , The ACt 

a difficulty it was intended to * 
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led to eviCtiotts and emigrations. These emigrants- carried/ 
with them intense hatred against the government that had : 
turned them out of their native land. From the famine^ 
says Gwynn, dates ' the beginning of Ireland's influence as a. 
force in wOrld*politics, directed .always against the British; 
Empire. 

« Crime dogged the footsteps of the famine with fatal precision. 
'Homicide increased ; thefts of arms became common. At the 
end of 1847 a Coercion Act was passed by which the Lord 
Lieutenant was authorised to proclaim “any disturbed districts* 
and in such districts to require licences for the* carrying of 
arms and to increase the police force at the cost of the locality ” 
Crime declined, and the famine was also over. But a fresh 
trouble broke out. ’ 

The Irish *48. As the influence of O'Connell had 
decreased, that of the Young Ireland increased. The new party 
; was nationalistic ; it taught the people to rely on their own 
power ; it advocated physical force and as such differed from 
t the O’Connellites. Its leader Smith O'Brien, a well-boni’ 
f visionary, gathered a bond of young enthusiasts, Meagher, 
Mitchel and Gavan Duffy. But his teachings and methods were 
t too mild for the wild spirits like Meagher and Mitchel who 
j founded the paper United Irishman and clamoured for open 
I resolution and an Irish republic. The year 1848 was 
| a yeHr of revolutions and Ireland could not: escape the 
I Jinfection. Smith O'Brien was carried away into accepting the 
| 5 pjo^ibiIity of success by an open revolt* In Jdiy '48 he 
I fathered together :a^ few and half-stareedhaK^rmed peasant. 
|| Who iUacked a body of police, and the fight that followed 
I is known as ^Battle Widow M'Corraack's, potato patch' ; the 
peasants \ no harm was done to anybody except' 

i ^he potatoes A few days after O'Brien was arrested 
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sentenced tb death. The sentence was later Cbnirauted to 
transportation for life ; Meagher shared bis fate. Other 
measures had also been taken. Many towns (including Dublin 
and Cork) had been proclaimed ; the Habeas Corpus Act had 
been suspended ; and a vast quantity of arms bad been seized. 
Thus the Irish ^48 was nipped in the bud. The insurrection 
il'as a sort of farce and it was killed as much by ridicule as 
by coercion. The whole group of youngmen including the 
honourable gentleman who had been their leader in revolt, 
were either transported convicts or voluntary fugitives from 
their* couq^try. For nearly 20 years Ireland was sunk in exhaus- 
tion and despair — exhaustion due to famine and emigration, 
knd despair due to futility of force. 

Fenianism ; its development and activities. The 
Irish question revived in the sixties, and the revival was due to 
the activities of the new Ireland that had grown up in America. 
By i86r the emigrants to America had increased to more than 
two millions. There too had taken refuge the survivors of ’48. 
They were all bound together by their common hatred for 
England, They looked tenderly back across the Atlantic to 
their homes out of which they had been turned by the stern 
step-mother. Between 1848-64 the Irish Americans had sent 
borne no less than 13 million pounds sterling to their relatives 
ip enable them to emigrate to U.S.A. They still clung to the 
of freeing their country and formed secret societies for 
|bat purpose. The most importartr of these was Irish Re- 
Ippbfican Brotherhood known as the Fen||n Organii^a- 

tion, founded in America as eaSy as 1858 by Jo^n 0 *Mah<my 
and James Stephens, bodilekiles Of ’48; Many Fenians^ 4 a 4 
joined 'i^iUtaty experience and distixicti(m in the Anietkan 
CMl War tn/ra): The embittered^ the relation» 
belweeh Ebglattd and ■ America i i&hd when afta^ita^ 
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FENIANI^M. 


iS65j tijjP'Fenians utHised theit mUitary experience in gaining 
freedom for Ireland, the Americans looked on with indifferent 
satisfaction. When for instance the Fenians invaded Canada 


in May 1866, the Washington government observed strk^ 
neutrality. The raiders were repulsed and six leaders were " 
captured and shot. 

The word Fenian is derived from Fimna who were the 


retainers of the legendary heroes of Ireland. Eenianism was a 
weU j^rga nised movemen t ; each member knew well only his 
immediate superior in the hierarchy ; secrecy was maintained 
and obedience was implicit. It did not get any suppcgrt from 
the Catholic priest-Hood in Ireland ; neither dW it have an^ 
strong hold on the peasantry. It was not agrarian ; iL 40 ySr 
democratic ; it drew recruits largely from mechanics and shop 
aSistants. Though not directly connected with the Irish 
political grievances, it was a symptom of that vague but deeply 
rooted unrest caused by the many injustices and wrongs wbi<^ 
generations of Englishmen had inflicted upon a helpless people; 
The object of the movement was to establish an indepeadcflt 
Ijish republic. In Ireland the chief direction of the conspiracy 
was entrusted to J^infi§...Stephe|\s who came there in 186$.; 
Already in 1863 the Irish people had started propagating 
Fenianism in Ireland. Before there was any overt insurrectk^^ 

. the Dublin Castle succesfully tackled the situation. The 
Dublin police seized (Sept. 1865) the staff of the P^opk 
including its proprietor and suppressed the 

pai^. Shortly afterwards James Stephens the head-centre, 
.was tracked down and arrested* He however, escaped frotf 
jaU. Rossa and his associates were sentenced to long terras pt 
penal servitude. But many leaders were still abroad ; 
agents Were re^tuiting members ; factwies of pikes, -and 

were discovered ^attempts to with the. : 
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reported. Lord Wodehouse, tbe‘ Lord Li6utefi#nt'OT(i Lord 

Chancellor Bradf demanded exceptional powers^ February 
1866 the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended by the Parliament. 
In 1867 there was an attempt at insurrection at Kerry ; and 
there were sporadic outbreaks in other parts of Ireland. But 
the government kept a close watch. Some 500 Fenians were 
a^ested and put on trial. In Ireland, Fenianism was scotched, . 
if ndt killed. But it was carried to England itsel<i~an<t. jseyeral 
Fenian outrages took place in 1867. An attempt was planned 
by |he Fenians, to seize the large stores of arms and ammu- 
nitions cin Chester Castle which was weakly guarded. The 
broke Sown (February) but the revelation of the plot 
diilurbed English security. At Manchester, two Fenian 
prisoners were being driven in a van when they were rescued 
in broad day-light, after the sergeant in charge of the van had 
been shot dead (July). Several of the rescuing party were 
captured ; five were sentenced to death* The trial evoked 
keen excitement ; the youth and courage of the persons- 
invested it with a certain romantic interest and they 
came to be: called *Manch^ter m arty rs'. To liberate certain 
Fenian prisoners a part of the Clerkenwell Jail was blown 
down (December), thereby killing some and injuring many mei> 
in the streets, and shattering many houses as well. 

? iuigle of Vision ; Gladstone’s Irish' 

Sel^wniS' 1868 * 74 . The ou^ges. of 18,67 produced -.air 
attenti<w part 

mea with r^ard iQjreland. They furnished food-for.reflectioir 
to a genefca^ion which had just acquired household ’^suffrage. 

. the Refe^/^ctof 1867 {kiwer tiii 'paseed into the handa 
;-<0f the to diem tbete was sometfaii^ tepmient in die 

^ opposition toVtfae wilt-, of ^ the 



THREE BRANCHES OF A UPAS TREE. 

nation \^s, as it were, touched and a strong desire was 
tested to break with the bad traditions of the past. Ani.ilSt 
Gladstone they found a sympathetic exponent of this desire 
act justly towards Ireland. On being summoned to power in 
1868 he is reported to have said, ‘‘l^^mission is to pacify^ 
Ireland”. According to him Ireland was overshadowed by tbo 
three branches of a upas tree— an alien ctarch, thg law^ 
and the lack of education ; and he proceeded to deal with 
these grievances. But Gladstone repudiated the notions that 
Fenianism had influenced his convictions on the Irish (siroblem. 
Anglicans formed only -^th of the Irish people. For thb 
fraction the Church had been established and richly endowOiK ; 
F>yiing the first pi^jraeli .Ministry Gladstone.^mpyed. in„/Ma|ipN^ 
t868 three resolutions : — (a) That the Established Church of 
Ireland should cease to exist as an establishment ; (b) That 
pending final decision of Parliament, the creation of new parV ; 
sonal interests by the exercise of any public patronage, should 
be suspended in Ireland ; (c) Thatth-e Queen be humbly prayOd • 
to place at the disposal of Parliament her interest in thev 
Temporalities in Archbishoprics, Bishoprics and other d^ni|ie^ 

. in Ireland. The Queen assented to the third point ^he 
Conservative government proposed to reserve the dtscussidi|$ 
for a new Parliament elected under the new Act of 1867. Blit ; 
Gladstone would have none of it. Disraeli wanted to resign or « 
to dissolve the Parliament.. The latter alternative was preferred** . 
.The 0uiitry spoke unequivocally in favour of Gtedstone* Ih . ^ 

? 1869 the new Premier unfolded to the House his sebemev; > 

I" for the disestebiisbment and partial disendowment of 

Iretahd. It i^sed tbe^ iWer ; 

I 31^^ In the Upper House the ieift, 

I batti#!^^ irritated the Lords by calling ^;in 

‘men. who mast haifft been living in a balloon.' The oppot^lbn 



tifib THE CHUftCH DISESTABLISMENT.ACT. 


iil'thc Lords came ftom Dr. Tait the Primate, Dr. Magee the 
Bishop of Peterborough and Lord Derby. Lord Derby argued 
that Royal assent to the Bill would involve the violation of the 
Queen’s Coronation Oath ; others argued that the Bill would 
ojcasperate the Protestants without pacifying Ireland. The Queen 
though expressing her objection to the Bill counselled ooncilia- 
ibion to the Lords especially as the country had declared in 
favour of the Bill in the late election. The Bill was amended in 
i&your of a larger retention of the surplus fund, and then re- 
turned to the Commons. Gladstone agreed to give the Establi- 
ihed Church sdme, not all, of the concessions proposed by the 
, J^rds. Buf the Lords did not agree at all. Through the 
Mediation of the Queen and Lord Granville ^ constitutional 
^crisis was avoided. The Lords passed Chu rch 

tabliskment Bill and the Queen gave her assent (July, 1869). 
^a) The tie between the Protestant and t h e Ep isc opal Church 
and the government was to be severed, from January 1871, 
4nd the Church was to be e self-governing, corporation, (b) Qf 
tb^l value of the Church property amounting to about ^16 
million pounds sterling more than millions was to be giyeii 
ip new self-governing corporation and the remainder to be 
4 evotpd t0tbe relief of unavoidable calamity and, suflferiipg, 
ftPtftouched by the Poor Law, but spent in such a manner as 


R^Uateent should hereafter direct, (c) 

were to be abojisbed, and ecclesiastic laws were no 
longer to be binding, (rf) 

/ na. linger to sit in the I^rds. (t) 

Rent was to be purchased by the landlprd;,^ undex..a^n 

Ipgphipi^ attan^roqpt which provided for the e3^tibntion of;|;b0 
charge in 46 years. The 

nothing by the change. On thecontrary it gained b^ bi^ 
ir^ p^itical influences ; it i 



EFFECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 

more than ever it had been, of piety anid tear|i|^ 

attain t^deyotion ofjtsjnem^ers it found ample 
sj^tionioxits loss of m Tte Act marks, so far 

as Ireland went, a distinct step in advance. It was the fitst 
expression of the new political ideal of governing Ireland,, in i 
accordance with Irish ideas, Itjemoved the chief symbol,, of 
Protestant ascendency.; it recognised that, though England: 
was, Ireland was not, a Protestant nation. The Union between^ 
England and Ireland ceased to be a Protestant Union. A: 
breach was made in the citadel ; the Act of Union was no' 
longer to have any sacrosanct character. Buynjts iramed^^ 
object as a measure of pacification, it failed ; it pi»yed to , be-v^ 
prelude to an agrarian agitation which convulsed Ireland for, 
quarter of a century. 

More important than disestablishment was the Zand 
oj 187 0 . The Report of 1845 of the Devon Commission 
brought home to English mind the difficulties of the agrarian 
problem in Ireland. The tenant according to the traditiOin 
of his country, claimed possessory rights which were howev^'^ 
denied to him rw/m). He could not do without 
he had no capital and in the absence of manufactures or large 
towns, he had to obtain land or emigrate or starve* The land, 
system has already been described, it has also been shown 
how the Encumbered Estates Act of 1849 by introducing a, 
new race of commercial landlords, made the land question 
more acute. In i860 the Chief Secretary, Cardwell, intpo 
duced a land measure which founded the relation between 
landferd and temht on the contract of the parties and not 
or service. His act was a dead faUure, it did, 
nothing but Odibitter, the relations of owner and 
^ Glad$iofe#» Land Act. of x^o was c<^ceived on 
diffdrenrlines. of its credit goes however tp^ the hew 




THP LAND ACT OP i«7a 


arisb Secretary, Cbithester fs^cue. Tlis4f?^ PWvid^ J»€ 

ia case of unjust and wanton eviction tbe oUt^Oii^ tenant >vas 
to receive, cpropemation for disturbance and uneah|“sted im- 
pioyements m soil, that, wherever possible, the Ulster custqm 
pf tenant right should be recognised as law .and,- lastly, . that 
ipans«fequld be granted to tenants to enable them to purchase 

.rfheMdings in their occupation from the landlords, But the 

Act allowed the landlords to contract out of its provisions m 
^se of holdings worth more than £ 5 ° year. The policy ot 
4he. Act, as Gladstone explained, was to prevent the Jandlotd 
from using the.tetrible weapon of unjust eviction by so framing 
"the handle that it should cut his hands with the sharp edge o 
pecuniary damage and it was expected that this pecuniary 
: Smage or compensation would also deter^him . from-, arbitiaty 
.enimneement of rent. Bjit in point of fact the Act did not 
ih^e the " tenant either security against arbitrary raising of re^t 

or fixity of tenure. The purchase clause su^ested by Br^ht, 
was'clo^ed with so many complicated conditions that it was 
:^cti^^^ Thus the Act did not extinguish the 

which were admitted by all to exist and which it was 
' to deal with. Nevertheless the Land Act of tSyo 

vras' a courageous efiort in constructive legislation ; it gave l^al 
fie^ition to the Ulster custom and sought to extend it ; it 
• iJt^ered with the landlord’s right of disposing of hjs land on 


basis of free contract. 

:But the^ct.„did, not,al^ " 

^^utrages. As a matter of fact before the 
g merefjd ftom.the Committee. Stagey 

had be^^Bg^d (1870). It forbade .die use of firearms, jti 

any^dl^^pioclaimed by the, Lord Lieutenant, 
licences for possession of arms, gave the police poiy^ to 
search dwelling houses for ayms orjot evid^nt^a sto thtetfen^ 



COEIiGION ACTS. 


ing letters and to arrest on suspicion persons found w&ndeti^l| 
about at night, increased the summary jurisdiction of 
tratCi provided for levying district compensation in cases of 
agrarian murder, empowered the executive to suppress any 
newspaper guilty of intimidation and lastly, authorised a change 
of venue in trials where the interests of justice or impediments 
of local prejudice, demanded it The same year Gladstone 
thought of tempering justice with mer cy and granted amnesty 
to many Fenian prisoneSrSut neither kicks nor kisses sufficed 
to pacify the perverse land. Lord Harrington the Chief 
Secretary moved for a committee to enquire into, the conditio^ 
of Westmeath and the adjoining districts. There, ,more than 
anywhere else, it was the Ribbon Society *that ruled ; it was . 
the ‘ribbonMaw that prevailed and was obeyed, and not tl^e ^ 
law of the land. Crime and terrorism, the results of organised 
conspiracy, made the situation extremely serious. In CionsQ-; 
quence the Westmeath A*/ was passed in 1871. iL ^^ spended 
the Haheas Corp us Act and authorised the Lord . Xieu ten^i it 
tq f pmjii it jyjihou^^^ suspected persons. It was to remain 
in force for two years. Though outrages continued for sojmje 
rime more, the leaders of the society fled to America. 

Qkdstone next p^roceeded to deal, with the third branch of 
the' overah^dpwing upas tree— educaripu. The godless 
of Peel forming parts of the Queen^s University in Ireland had 
been a failure, except that at Belfast which was resorted to by 
Prj^sbyterians. In 1864 had been established the (^thplic 
University at Dublin. By the j|[j|l Jpttodiuc^d 

National Umyereitv wljich was to be the sole . 

- " III " r ■■ 

^ It was 9pciety of Catholics. It aimed against Protestantism 

and Vrehuid. Unlike the Fenian Society, it was ^rarian in' 

ita that |K>cIety it was Amencao in ori^. 



EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


im 

jbojjy. The University was to endow^. There 

were to be no chairs for Theology, Moral Philosophy and 
Modern History. The principle of the measure was that the 
Catholics and Protestants should share side by side in mixed 
or united education. It has been very well said that it needed 
all the exuberance of hopefulness to conceive that in Ireland 
Catholics and Protestants wo#d, amicably participate in a 
university where for teachers and students alike there should 
be a complete absence of religious tests. No wonder then 
that it was assailed on all sides. The Government was defeated. 
^Gladstone Ministry fell. There is no doubt that •Gladstone 
deviated frem the prescribed way of governing Ireland. But 
he could not pacify Ireland. In England his Irish policy was 
assailed by Disraeli as having legalised confiscation, consecrat- 
ed .sacrilege, and condoned high treason. 

Disraeli and Irish Education. JDisraeli came to power 
in 1874 and deaix ..with the g[u^tipn of ^ In 

1878 a million of money was appropriated from the Irish 
Church surplus to the encouragement of intermediate educa- 
tion and more than that amount in 1879, to provide pensions 
for elementary teachers. Nor did the Tory Premi^ leave higher 
education untouched, Tlie^Jjdsh Uniycjsity, , 
abolished the Queen’s University, sub^i)Utnted.iR,i|s place 
Royal University pf Ireland and founded many Fellawships, 

. Scholarships and Prizes open to all. ,The_CatbdUca.ay^e’d 
themsejves of t^ It indirectly endowed sectarian education 
without rousing opposition. Beaconsfield said with reference^ 
to his University measure : *Whkt we are doing is to place 
the hall at the feet of the Roman Catholics ; if they do not kick 
it the fauh will be theirs and not ouis.’^ 

Tlho Ho^ ^ Stovemoot By this time a 

was ttself felt in Irish politics-r^e Home B|ale Move- 



THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT. 


m 

ment Tbe reforms of Qla<Ltong instead of 
gratitude jof the Irish people, had encouraged them in agtor* 
tion. In May 1B70 a meeting of the Irish Nationalists at 
ISflton Hotel, Dublin, had ended in the foundation of the 
Home Government Association^ which changed its name in 1873 
to the Home Rule League, It was formed and led by ^ Ispfi 
Butt, a successful advocate, and a man of very moderate 
temper, more liked than feared in the British House of 
Commons. The Home Rule was different alike from 
ism anj t^^ of the forties. iSglaia-(Lh§4 

MledJci^ayern Ireland well, hence, argued thb 
the Irish should be given the chance of managing •their- own * 
affairs and, they said, the worst Irish rule would be better than 
the best British rule. There was to be an Irish Parliament to. 
control Irish affairs ; but Ireland was to retain a federal con- 
nection with the Empire, and in virtue of this, was still to send**' 
representatives to Westminster and to contribute a just propor- 
tion to the Imperial expenditure. a sort of 

philosophical Fe^ At the same time it was not sim^y 

: Repeal in a new dress. It was an idea of European rather 
^ than of native origin. It had its roots in the strong feeling of 
nationality which wais manifesting itself in Monroeism^ in 
, Arherica, Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism in Europe. Isaac 
J Butt failed completely to persuade the English people hy a 
5 sympathetic presentation of what he regarded as a very reason- 
I abfe case. His followers grew impatient of bis mod^^ratipn ; 

them method of deli^ 

f ibei»tei^ in Parliament. Butt was thrust 

I aside and he died a disappointed man in 1879. Leadership 
. -pasayd nominally on to Shajy . But some time before Butt’s 

^ * .$ce Foreign policy of Salisbury where the Monroe doctrine has beea 



til; PARNELL IN PARLIAMENT. 

death a oew man was coming to the forefront- rgha^ jSfeMi^: 

Tara^L 

Parnell his tactics. Parnell was bom at Avondale 
in 1846, of English father and American mother. A Protestant 
and a landlord he had nothing in common with the Irish 
Catholics save his intense hatred of everything English. Fate 
»of the Manchester martyrs (1867) first aroused his strange and 
solitary mind. In 1876 he was elected a member, for the 
County of Meath, and he at once joined Biggar in his obstruc- 
tion campaign. In 1878 he was elected President of the Home 
Rule organisation in England and in i88o the official chief of 
the Home‘*Rule party in Parliament. Parnell’s leadership 
blended into one force the divergent streams of Irish natiopal 
eflorl, divided since 1845. I|is leadership was as absolute as 
that of Gladstone and .his personality as inscrutable as that 
(jf Disraeli. He has been thus described : “He was a man 
of handsome presence, with an iron will and an icy coldness of 
manner under which burnt passions of volcanic intensity. His 
followers whom he treated with haughty reserve, were domina- 
ted and fascinated by him. His love for Ireland was ques- . 
tionable ; but of his bitter hate for England there was no doubt 
at all.” He was no speaker ; but the few words that he uttered 
clasped the mind of his hearers with hooks of steel. 
born leader of men, and a past master in Parliamentary .tacto. 
Af Westminster relied on ParUamentaty obstmotiQiCLt^,if 
did not legislate for. Iiehmd’a good, .she rmiet 
} 1 aife at ali, tw <3 be organised the Irish party for the 
■■by needless protongatioil of debate 
~ ; ahd‘ damaging the d^nity of the House oL 

Yet efficient » oirstruction was, it could not have accompfi^ed 

its alone. So.«»/Jn#« 

Ireland ungovernable by erwounsgiag .,^^^^^ 



THE LAND LEAGUE. 




Redial In 1879 the J^hd was founded widi 

Parnell as its first President. The year 1879, a black year of 
acute agricultural distress, was suitable to an agrarian campaign. 

. had two .amwed to reduc;^ 

ra,^fe jents, ^nd (b) to transfer the ownership of ia,nd to tho 
occupiers. But the real object waa^to .‘‘Irish lapdlordi&m 

— bj^ause laridlor barred the 

way to national^^^i^ Parnell addressed meeting 

after nie eting to iand movement. He went , otyer 

to America with double purpose of raising funds for the Land 
League and of inducing the Clan-na-Gael or new Feniatis^^lp 
their old methods of violence in favour of the new 45^4 
«nore practical jgrogramme of the Land League and of the 
Home Rule party. In both objects he succeeded. The Govern* 
ment could only reply by renewing the Peace Preservation 
in 187s for a further period of 5 years. The Westmeath 
Act expired in 1877 and was not renewed. BeacOnsfield in 
a letter to the Duke of Marlborough' darkly hinted at the 
disastrous consequences likely to flow from the ‘attempts of 
Isomfe to sever the constitutional tie that united Ireland to 
! Great Britain.' 


Gladstone and Parnell. Such was the agitated state of 
Ireland when the Tory Ministry of Disraeli fell and Gladstone 
^formed his second Administration (1880*85). The Irish prob- 
lem naturally occupied a good deal of Gladstone's attention. 
3 LiOrd Cowper was made the Lord Lieutenant, and Forster the 


tlbief Secretary, Election of r88o, had resulted in the 
tetur u of 4 $ HoiUe R ulers to P arl iamen t Their presene# ^ 
a peW; sla^B in the history of Irish questio ns. Irish 
at that time arranged: itself 

Leagu e. The new Ministry beg^n well by;^ 
Act and in brii^ing a BiB? 



te* THE LAND ACT OF t88l. 

compensation to evicted tenants in Irekrid. Biit the Gompen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill was rejected by the Lords ; and that 
year (1880) owing to agricultural depression and non-payment 
Of rehts, no less than io,ooo jpersons were evicted ; and in reply, 
2500 agrarian outrages were committed ; and in September of 
that year Parnell enunciated what has since been knowtijis the 
‘boycott/ If a tenant took a farm from which his neighbour 
hacl been evicted, he must be ‘isolated from his kind as if he 
were a leper of old*. Captain Boycott was the first victim of 
the process, hence the word. Agrarian crimes increased. The 
Irish T^xecutive asked for extraordinary powers. A Coercion 
Bill which practically enabled the viceroy to lock up anybody 
he pleased and to detain him as long as he pleased, was passed 
(i88t) inspite of the dogged obstruction of the Parnellites. The- 
debate was however closed by an arbitrary act of the Speaker. 
This led to the introduction of closure in 1883, which asserts, 
the power of the majority to limit obstruction. In pursuance 
of the policy of kicks and kisses, Gladstone introduced his • 
second Land Bill. It was based on the famous 3F.*s--/«fV ^fs: 
to be fixed for the next 15 years by a Court established for that 
purpose, jS,sJty of tenure for all who paid the rents, iSindfnejak 
of the tenant's interest. The power to contract out of its pro- 
visions was confined to tenancies of ;^i5o and upwards. 
Trahsfet of land was to be cheap ; state was to advance mopey 
to tenants for land purchase and agricultural improvements. 

Act recognised dual ownership in land of the tenant and 
the landlord. But it benefited the sitting tenant at the 
of rile landlord and of all future tenants. Unfortunately riie 
autttor M fell by 

fee rents became unfeir 

they boufd'liisally be altered. Moreover 

xate lte Paitidl had 



THE KILMAINHAM TREATY. im 

a sham, and advised the tenants to stay away from the land 
Courts. The Coercion Act did not sto p outrages . Gaols were 
filled with suspects. Gladstone publicly denounced the gospel 
•of public plunder and declared that the resources of civilisation 
were not exhausted. In October i88x Parnell and six of his 
followers were arrested under the Coercion Act and lodged in 
Kilmainham jail. Parnell had said that in the event of his 
arrest, he would leave behind Captain Moonlight in charge. 
So it proved, Terribly worse grew the situation in Ireland 
when the relatively restraining influence of Parnell was with- 
drawn, Five days after the arrest, the Land League issued 
the No-rent Manifesto by which no rent was to be* paid until 
the leaders were released. Two days later (October 20, iSSi) 
the League itself was proclaimed as an illegal and criminal , 
association, Forster the Chief Secretary vvaged a brave 
light against.lawlessness and even visited, at the grav^ peril of 
his life, the disturbed districts. But nothing availed, to checjk 
-crime. In 1882 Gladstone threw, over his valiant twit . 
coercive Chief Secretary and made, through the agency of 
.Joseph Chamberlain, the famous treaty with Parnell in the, 
Kilmainham jail. In consequence Forster resigned. Lord . 
Spencet became Lord Lieutenant and Lord Frederick Caven^ 
dish the Chief Secretary for Ireland. By the Kilmamhani 
' Treaty Parnell and his associates who were not guilty of 
commission of crime were to be released, and the Government: 

I was to introduce a satisfactory Arrears Bill and the Irish 
^ to slow down the agitation, give the Land Act; 

[ a change and cooperate cordially with the Liberals, But they 
tendered void of effect by a gruesome^ murder, pn 
{ May 6 i i§82 the new Chief Secretary and Mr* Burjce, the 
I Ireland, were minrdered in 

membm of a little secret gang . who cajpl^ 




|»a THE PHOENIX PARK MURDERS. 


themselves the Invincibles. Mr. Burke was the quarry ; the- 
mqrder of Lord Frederick was an accident. In January 1S83, 
the Invincibles were tracked down and tried. Five were hanged 
and 3 sentenced to penal servitude for life* But the dastardly 
outrage evoked widespread horror and passionate regret. Th,e 


Irish nationalist leaders expressed their sincere detestation 
the crime and Parnell even offered to resign his leadersfeiR ,Qf \ 
the JHome Rule party. This sincere conduct of Parneli 
effected a changein Gladstone’s “mental attitude towards^ him, 
a change which altered by a gradual process, his views jppn 
Irish pplicy”. ‘^The Phoenix Park murder flung back the cons- ' 
titutional movement by years ; the memory of the crime 
became one of the chief difficulties in the way of Gladstone, 
when he tried to persuade the English to trust the Irish with 
self-government. 


The first answer to the murder was a (1882) of 

unprecedented severity. It gave the Executive power (<5^) to 
prohibit meetings and suppress associations and newspapers, (^)- 
in serious cases to create a special tribunal of 3 Judges to try, 
without a jury, cases of treason, murder and other aggravated 
crimes, (r) to levy compensations on the districts for murder 
and maiming, and (rf) it authorised the Police to enter houses hf 
day or night to search for the apparatus of crime and to arrest 
peisofis wandering about at night without reasonable cause. 
Parnell did not much oppose the Bill, though his followers did. 

; dohcUiation followed coercion. The^ Amars was .pas^^.. 
It relieved partly at the expense of the State and partly of the 
landlords, the tenants of under ;^3o a year from arrears On 
conditions : (n) that they had paid their rents from Noro»di|fe 
H<3wember t88i ^ that they gave proof 
the knd court of their inablity to |^y. The kndlorda were-^ 



for their losses the 



THE ASHBOURNE ACT* 


The Coercion Act combined with th^ courageous and impartial 
administration of Lord Spencer and Mr. George Trevelyan^ 
the new Chief Secretary, wore down the most serious forms of 
lawlessness and restored at least outward calm in Ireland. 
Into England the agents of the Clan-na-Gael carried the dyna- 
mite outrages which however all failed in their purpose. 
Between the Phoenix Park crime and the Election of 18S5 
Parnell was not very active and did nothing to make the situa- 
tion worse. But he was biding his time ; he was making the 
necessary preparations. In October 1882 he founded in place 
of the suppressed Land League, the National League with the 
avowed object of securing Home Rule ; its methods were to 
be boycotting and intimidation. 

Salisbury and Parnell. Xke. Irish Naticmalista were 
much strengthened, by .the, extension of the. Franchise Actjof., 
I S84. jq Ireland. In the election of 1885 the Parnellites were 
returned 86 strong. They e xactly held the ba lance between the 
p arties ; Liberals 345 ; Conservatives '249 ; Parnellites 86. 
that time_ho^yer, Gladstone had re signed and the C onse r- 

* vatives jander Salisbury had come to office, ‘though not to power 
(July, 1885). The Conservatives were in a minority of 100, so 
they had to seek the Irish alliance. They deliberately refused 
to renew the expiring Crimes Act of 1882. Lord Carnarvon the 
new Viceroy interviewed Parnell and displayed leanings towards 
Home Rule in a limited form. In open Parliament, the policy 
of Lbrd^pencer, the previous Viceroy, was assailed. But the 
most substantial measure of the Salisbury Government was the 
Land Act of 1885, popularly known as the Ashbourne A<^ 

' ifteir the name of the Irish Lord Chancellor, Lord Ashbourne* 

? i^^t^ millions was set aside out of the lisidl 

• advanced as loans to tenants for 
L ^^r<*ase of their holdings. The loans carried a 4 p. c; 
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and were to be pai 9 back in 49 years. Thus the Act made a 
ital beginning with the work of converting tenant-cultivators 
into proprietors of the soil. Thus the Conservatives di d much 
to win ave r Parnell. It was also well krtowiTISiat the new 
Viceroy^ Lord Carnarvon at least favoured the idea of uniting 
Irdand with England on federal principles. At the General 
Election towards the end of 1885 the Irish vote in English 
constituencies was given, under Parneirs orders, to the Con- 
servative candidates. Yet the Liberals, as has been noted 
above, came back over the Conservatives. But the ParnelUtes 
held the balance. It was useless for either of the two parties to 
form an administration without coming to terms with Parnell 
who, in consequence, became the ‘touchstone of the whole 
British Empire and the arbiter of fate to its ministers*. One 
more point in the Eleciion should be noted. For Ireland, as 
a result of the extended franchise established in 1885 there was 
a total of 103 seats for which 86 Farnellites were returned.. 
Thus the will of the Catholic Ireland was unequivocally declar- 
ed for Home Rule. Gladstone like various other statesmen of 

♦ 

both parties, had for ’sorae time been turning over in his mind 
the pros and cons of a Home Rule policy, and now the moment 
for it seemed to him to have como. During his secpnd 
Administration, he had thought of extending the local goveriv 
taent to Ireland with an elective central board, and now he 
^ade np his mind to grant a separate legislature and eaeoutive 
td' Ireland. Durii^ the stopgap Government of Saiiabmy, be 
Olfered to o>operate with the Conservative adm^pisbSBtidh ^ 
pa» some kind of Home Rule. But Salisbury hlandlyi^^ dedin^ 
ed W eOTfnutdcate the views of his government on the 
^ ihe i^igs like Lord HartihgtOn, (^tdstonci 

to any large measure of sdfgoveinoneni # 

V (icicle f 
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Gladstone's eonvefsion and the First Homo Hnlo 

HUl. Hardly however were the results of the Election kno^ii 
•when the public became, astonished by the sudden announce- 
ment (December 1 7^1 885) in the newspapers, the Standard 
and the Leeds Mercury that Gladstone had become a convert 
to Home Rule under certain limitations, and though the 
accuracy of the story was indignantly denied by the Liberal 
^leaders it was found before long to be true. Meanwhile the 
amount of lawlessness in Ireland led the Salisbury Ministry to 
announce that, a Bill should be brought in to suppress the 
National League and the disorder and lawlessness in Ireland. 
Indignant at this and delighted with Gladstone's rumoured 
•conversion, the Home Rulers now voted with the Liberals and 
in the debate on the Queen’s speech the Salisbury Government 
was defeated on an amendment, and the Ministry resigned 
(January 28, 1886), Gladstone formed his third Ministry. The 
exclusion of open opponents of Home Rule like Hartington 
Goschen and Bright, showed that the rumours were not base* 
Jess. Two others, Chamberlain and Trevelyan, resigned before 
•the Home Rule Bill was introduced. The Liberal Premier thus 
by sending up his famous ‘kite’, created a serious split in his 
party. A considerable minority headed by the above named 
Whigs and Radicals preferred the old policy of regarding the 
^maintenance of the legislative union as a fundamental principle. 

On April 8, 1886 Gla dstone introduced his first Kuk 
Ttoe was to b e a Le gislative Body at Dublin dealing . 
with purely Irish affairs ip strict subordin ation^ to the Partia * 
ment at. I ^as to be compose d of ty r ot order s ; 

one consisting of 28 representative Irish peers and 75 members 
'fleeted by persons of ^sij-a-yeat. (jualthcation and possesae^’ 

of a year; 

f members elected by the ' eatedag 




^ LAND PURCHASE, BILL. 

cfes. p]^dets were to sit togetfa eri t hough ei^er ^ 

4eiy?#ndIi^s^B arat^ Yot^^g- l^o longer Irish members were to 
§|t in the Imperial Parliament. Questions relating to the Crowiiy^ 
foreign and colonial affairs, post office, coinage, 
trade and navigation, weights and measures, copyright were 
tebe assigned to the Imperial Parliament. The local legislatiir# ,, 
^ would impose taxes with the exception of customs dutfes, 
Ireland was to contribute to the imperial charges in the propor- 
tion of Ath. The executive power was still to be entrusted to- 
the Viceroy, assisted by a Privy Council, but advised by . 
ministers responsible to the Legislature'. This was the Premier's 
Home Rule Bill by which, as he said, he wanted to ‘secure 
at once social peace, and the power and permanence of the 
Empire.' Along with this he introduced on April i6, a 
Purchase Billy by which the Irish landlo rds could claim from 
tt ie treasu ry the selling price fixed at ao Years' purchase of the 
net ren tal. The tenants were to be proprietors immediately. 
The Bill did dot adequately provide for any security for the 
repayment of the large amount which was’ to be thus advanced 
for making the tenants the proprietors of their land. The I^nd 
Bill seriously affected the fortunes of the main Bill for Home 
rule. 

The Home Rule Bill was attacked in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Hartington and Chamberlain, Bright and 
Parnell. Exclusion of Irish members from Westminster, the 
creation of the two orders, inadequacy of the safeguards to 
Irish Pfotestants and Ulstermen, the fixing of the high 
cohtribhtiOh of iVth were the maih points of attack. Lord 
Randoii^ Cb^U ha,d already outside Parliamart^spre^ttie 
irar cryi will fi^ ; Ulster will be and he# 

Parlliiheht of the Bii); 

it clear . A measuim 
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tp the Protestant population of Ireland In the face of the 
opposition, Gladstone offered to make great modifications, if 
only the principle of the Bill was accepted and the second read- 
ing passed. But, to use the words of Morley, the- giant mass* 
of secular English prejudice against Ireland frowned like a 
mountain chain across the track ; and the Bill was defeated 
by a majority of 30. Gladstone at once appealed to the 
country. The Election took place amidst scenes of great 
excitement and resulted in the defeat of Gladstone who came 
back to Westminster with only 191 followers (Gladstonian 
Liberals). The Liberal Unionists numbered 78, Parnellites* 
85, Tories 316. So clear was the voice of the Election that 
the Premier resigned office before the meeting of the new 
Parliament and Salisbury again formed an administratiotv 
(August 1886). 

Unionist Policy of Resolute Government* The Irish 
affairs were expected to occupy much of their time, and to> 
prove the test of the capacity and 'character of the new 
government. Lord Salisbury had declared that Ireland needed 
•twenty years of strong and resolute government. The first, 
necessity was the restoration of social order in Ireland^an< 
object in which all the Unionists agreed. So Sir Redvers Butter,, 
a distinguished soldier, was sent to the West of Ireland to 
supress disorder and crime. The Government further expressed 
the hope that as Gladstone had become the head of the 
, nattomtUst party, the Home Rule agitation would be consti- 
tutional and as such the existing law ought to suffice. At the 
' same time the Government while promising no special privilege* 
;[;toIrekhi laid down as its policy, -Similarity ap# 

|simu}tan4ty development of a genuinie^ 

f poputat systedi government in all the four countries 
£ United Kingdom’^ In vl^w of agrarian dis^ess 
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introduced a Tenants' Relief Bil l (September 1886). 
proposed that leaseholders should be admitted to the benefj jt 
< ^f tb^Lap d power should be g iven to both landl ord 

: and tenant to appeal to the Court for an alteration of th e 
mjiicial ren t, and that the Land Court should be authorised to 
stay eviction when the tenant had paid half the rent. It was 
^ rejected by the Commons, and Ireland answered by the ‘Plan 
ctf Campaign', invented by Dillon and William O'Brien. The 
Plan was that tenants were in the first instance to offer their 
landlords what they considered fair rents ; if the offer vas 
refused, the money was to be lodged with representatives 
of the National League and spent on an organised Campaign 
against evictions. The Plan should be distinguished from the 
Norent Manifesto of 1881 ; in this case the tenants were willing 
to pay fair rents. Parnell disclaimed any responsibility for 
the Plan. In December 1886 the movement was declared 
illegal, and in March 1887 a Crimes Bill was introduced by 
the new .Chief Secretary Mr. A. J. Balfour, nephew of 
Salisbury. Balfour had in March 1887 become the Chief 
"Secretary in place of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach resigned. He 
was destined to rise to the forefront of politics by his resolute 
rule in Ireland, All former Coercion Acts were temporary 
but this act of 1887 differed from them in being a part of the 
permanent law of the land. By this (known also as the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1887) the Lord Lieutenant 
; was authorised to proclaini a district as disturbed or to declare 
an association as illegal ; the powers of Resident Magistrates^ 
•nicknamed as Balfour's irremovables — were grettly enlarged. 
A good deal of opposition to tbe Bill was anticipated. But two 
i^ing^ fecilitated its passage through the Parliament-f-(a) the 

{V) the opportune pabUcatton of a 
the on 
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Aceordir^ to the guillotine resolution or closure by compart- 
ments the House was given a fixed period for the discufision^ 
of a Government measure ; if it chose to waste that time, the 
measure would pass automatically at the expiry of that period^ 
even though parts of the Bill remained undiscu^ed. .The 
articles in the Times strove to establish the complicity of' 
Parnell and his associates in the agrarian outrages |nd crimes ; 
and on the day (April i8, 1887) fixed for the second reading 
of the Crimes Bill, the Times published the facsimile of a 
letter supposed to have been written by Parnell soon after the 
Phoenix Park murder, to an anonymous correspondent in 
which the writer said that Burke had got no more than he 
deserved. The Crimes Bill became law in July 1887, 
coercion, as usual, was not to stand alone. In the same 
year a Zand Act was passed giving power to the Land Court 
to revise (/.>., to reduce) the rents judicially fixed and 
admitting the leaseholders to the benefits of the Land Act of 
i88r. The Act did much to relieve 'the over-rented tenants 
and so neutralise the ‘Plan of Campaign^ agitation. But its- 
effects were not mainfest at once ; for the year 1887 saw 
lawlessness at its worst. But Balfour grappled with the 
situation bravely : 18 counties were proclaimed (July) ; the 
National League was proclaimed an unlawful association 
(August) and many of the agitators, the chief being William 
0*Brien m. p., were arrested. On the day (Sept 9, 1887) of 
the trial at Mitchclstown (in Cork) there was an affray between 
the populace and the police resulting in the loss of some lives. 

^ Much was made of this incident ; even Gladstone raised the: 
er>s "Remember Mitchelstown”* In the struggle betw^n 
order and disorder, victory, thanks to the steady persistence 
of Balfour, rested with the former.. Throughout 
isft^ug^econtinued. In that year a bbw was struck at ; 
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Nationalist party by a Papal Bull denouncing the boycott and 
the Plan of Campaign as being against natural justice and 
Christian charity. The Nationalist leaders replied by a 
resolution repudiating the Pope’s political jurisdiction over 
■Catholic Ireland. 

Triumph and Disgrace of Parnell. We now turn to 
the articles in the Times. One Mr. O’Donnell brought an un- 
successful suit of libel against the Times for the article 
mentioned above. During the trial, other incriminating letters 
supposed to have been written by Parnell were produced 
before, the Court. The Irish leader asked for a Select 
Committee of the House to enquire into their authenticity. 
1116 Goverment refused but carried a Bill (without precedent 
in British constitutional history) establishing an extraordinary 
Commission of three Judges to examine all the charges brought 
against the Irish leader in Parnellism and Crime. During 
the course of the cross-examination before the Commission 
Pigott broke down completely and then fled to Madrid where 
be committed suicide to avoid arrest. The Commission 
found Parnell innocent of the Pheonix Park murder and 
other charges but proved his associates like Dillion, O’Brien 
and others, guilty of a system of conspiracy and intimidation. 
The Times paid heavy damages for libel to Parnell. He was 
now at the height of his power and popularity. When Pamel} 
yepteredthe House of Commons the Liberal members .and 
-some Conservatives also rose to their feet and dieered -him. 
The Government was correspondingly chagrined at the result 
of the en<iuiry. There was also a change of fdihling in die 
Englishmen were now beginning to feel that the 

of Coercion in Ireland made sad readii^. Gladstone 
became more active and hopeful ^n ever.. In December 
. hi|.#ecttiM!d with Parnell who was his guests die ou^heer 
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of the next Home Rule Bill. **Then^, to quote Motley, 
**all at once a blinding sandstorm swept the ground. One of 
those events now occurred that with their stern irony so mock 
the statesman’s foresight, and shatter political designs in their 
most prosperous hour”. In the same December Painell was 
•cited as a co-respondent in a divorce suit by Captain O’Shea 
against his wife ; and he offered no defence. The Non-confor- 
mists, who formed the mairi strength of Liberalism, loudly 
proclaimed against the violator of domestic sanctities. Glad- 
stone after some hesitation, sided with them in demanding the 
retirement of an unclean person like Parnell, froyn the leader- 
ship of the Irish cause. The Parnellites, afraid of 'losing 
the support of the Gladstonians, asked their leader to resign. 
Having refused to abdicate, Parnell was deposed from the 
.leadership by a majority of his party. A small section of 26 
clung to him ; the rest chose Justin M’ Carthy as the leader. 
Parnell launched on a campaign in Ireland and told the 
people that “the English leaders intended to play Ireland 
false”. But all was in vain. The Roman Catholic Bishops 
also forsook him. Worn down in body and mind, Parnell 
passed away on October 6, 1891 at the age of 45. Thus was 
V. removed from the arena of politics the strongest and the 
strangest of Irish leaders. Though a Protestant and a 
landlord, he wielded greater influence as leader than the 
Catholic leader, O’Connell. By his organising ability and 
successful tactics, he made Home Rule the living issue in the 
English party politics. 

In the same year and on the same day died W. H* 
Smith, In consequence Balfour, the Irish Secretary, was 
tAhsferred as First Lord of the Treasury and the Leader of 
the House of Commons. During the four years and a half of 

Irish o^ce (tSSy*— 91), he had gained great repuUtion fqr 
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ability and when he left it, he had won the regard of the^ 
Irish people and the respect of the Irish members. While 
sternly suppressing all disorder, he sympathised with economic^ 
distress and did his utmost to relieve it. He opened a series 
of relief works .to alleviate distress caused by the failure of 
potato crop (1890-91). In 1891 was established the Con-' 
gested Districts Board, a body to which was entrusted the 
special charge of districts where the population was greater* 
than the resources of the soil could support. These lay along 
the Western seaboard from Donegal to Cork.> It had power 
to purchase estates and redistribute the land so as to provide- 
holdings ‘that would support families and also to assist 
in the erection of buildings. It did much also to develop 
lotal fisherjes. 

Gladstone’s Second Home Rule Bill. The General 
Election of 1892 gave Gladstone, as has been noted already, a 
, majority in combination with the Celtic fringe the Irish- 
merabers of 81). In 1892 at the age of 83, he formed his> 
fourth Ministry with Morley, as before, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. In February 1893 he disclosed to the Commons his^ . 
second edition of the Home Rule Bill. IJbia. second Bill’ 
differed from the first in allowing. 80 Irish members 4 a sit. alL. 
Westminster and in making the .Iriah.Xegiskture. bi-cameral. 
The Legislative Council was to consist of 48 members elected 
for 8 years by owners or occupiers of land of the rateable 
value of ;^ao per annum ; the Legislative Assembly was to 
consist of 103 members elected from the existing constituencies. 
Aftet infinite labour^ it was carried thrcmgh Hhe House of 
Coipmom with one important alteration : whereas the prig%al 
^roposSl waa:|o allow; the Irish members at Westmimter to 
take part in discussions concerning Ireland, the alt^tlun 
aUovs^d theffti to vote on every subject without restriction. But 
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on September 8, the House of Lords rejected the Bill by 419 
to 41. The aged Premier did not venture to enter upon a 
quarrel with the Lords on this issue. But the peers on reject- 
ing this Bill, accurately gauged the feeling of the country which 
took the news very quietly, if not acquiescently. Gladstone 
retired next year (March 1894) and Rosebery took his placer 
He agreed with Salisbury in believing that before Home Rule 
could be conceded to Ireland, England, as the predominant 
member of the partnership of the 3 kingdoms, would have to 
be convinced of its justice. 'I'he results of the previous election 
showed that England had not been convinced df its justice. 
The General Election of 1895 showed more decisively the anti-. 
Home-Rule feeling : there were 411 Unionists, 177 Liberals 
and 82 Nationalists. 

Unionist Policy of Conciliation. Salisbuiy's third 
Ministry (1896-1902), including Liberal Unionists, was on a 
Unionist basis. HQm.eL.Rule, ceased to be a question of ptacti^ 
ca^^glijti^ Not only that there was no English statesman who 
identified himself with it, but that the Home Rulers themselves 
.were divided. Furthur the Irish people were indifferent ; two 
' good harvests and reduced rents bad allayed their dissatisfaction 
' for the time being. Above all the Unionist Government 
followed a policy of marked reconciliation. Home Rule was 
■ below the horizon and the Unionists helped to prevent its* 

^ rising again by settling the agrarian question. Gerald Balfour 
I the Unionist Chief Secretary of Ireland, declared that he would 
4 fkill Home Rule by kindness’. It is extremely doubtful if 
I Home Rule was }ciUed> though scotched for the time being | ' 
Ijbiitjtfae kindness’ was real and practical In 1896 a Land 
l^wa^ passed : it provided for the gradual and voluntary 
^ : ^ ^ ^ 
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priation of the Irish landlords and the automatic adjustmenjt 
of fair rent. The Act was more or less welcomed by the Irisli 
leaders Redmond and Dillon but was strongly resented by the 
landlord party and it proved a severe strain on the traditional 
loyalty of the House of Lords to the Conservatives. But 
the landlords were beginning to feel that their interests were 
not separate from those of the tenants and the beginning of 
the twentieth century saw an approximation arrived at. In 
1898 an Act was passed (like that of 1888 in England) setting 
up county and district councils in Ireland ; and in the next 
year, the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
was established in Ireland. The importance and the circums- 
tances leading to the establishment of the latter, need a few 
words of explanation. Horace Plunkett had from the nineties 
been active in considering the means outside politics by which 
the material prosperity of Ireland might be stimulated. He 
preached co-operation and looked for prosperity rather to 
improved methods of agriculture than to lowering of rents. By 
1894 co-operative societies were numerous enough to form a 
central union, the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. In 
1892 Plunkett became an M, P. and impressed upon the. Irish 
members the need of economic legislation of a non-partisan 
character. The result was the establishment of the Depart- 
ment referred to and the Government granted no less than 
j£i 66 ^oqo to the Department to carry on its work in co-operation 
with the Agricultural Organisation Society. This Society had 
already established butter and bacon factories and village 
banks and worked on lines which laid the foulldation of a new 
Ireland and taught England many lessons in co-operation. The 
taciU Gmemment Act of 1898 was no less important It 
assigned to the Irish people as a whole the power of regnfeting 
their looal taxation and administration which bad hitherto 
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.been vested in the landlords. The Nationalist Home Rulers 
beld (except in Ulster) all the county and district councils. The 
power of eviction had jalready been seriously curtailed, and now 
the landlords were deprived of all local influence. TJiey 
becime sirnply ordipOT ci(i;5,en^ annuitants rather than land- 
lords. 

The Irish party had been rent in twain : the Parnellites 
.and the anti-Parnellites, They wasted energy in attacking 
^each other : their supporters in the country lost interest and 
lost heart. The Parnellites were led by Redmond and the 
other group after M‘ Carthy, by Dillon. The Bo6r War .led 
the Irish to believe that England could be successfully •resisted 
by a small power. Interest in parliamentary proceedings 
revived and almost instinctively a union of two factions took 
place. Redmond was chosen (1900) the chairman of the 
united Irish party which entered upon a new course of opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons and of agitation in Ireland. In 
1900 Gerald Balfour (A. J. Balfour’s brother) was succeeded 
by Wyndham as Chief Secretary for Ireland. The year 1901 
Bars our further progress with the Irish narrative. 



CHAPITER IV. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Development of Imperialism. From the very beginn> 
ing of the period had set in a reaction against the old policy 
o^looEIng upon the colonies as dependencies of Britain. The^ 
Mapchester*’school of thought was pressing for the disavowal 
of all responsibilities for them ; the mother-country was weary 
of them. The belief soon gathered strength that the gradual 
dissolution of the Empire was not only an inevitable but also 
a . The mid-Victorian scepticism as to the 

permanence of the imperial tie led to the grant of self-govern- 
/ment to the Canadian and Australian colonies and independence 
to the two Boer Republics in South Africa (1852 and 1854). No- 
objection was raised when Canada for the first time imposed 
duties (1858) on British manufactures or when some Australian^ 
colonies followed suit. Successive Colonial Secretaries of both- 
parties Cardwell, Carnarvon, Granville and Kimberly withdrew 
the greater part of British troops from the colonies until the 
process was practically completed in 1873. In 1865 
empowered the colonial Legislatures to provide vessels of war,, 
seamen and volunteers for their own defence- Lord Blachford 
the permanent Under-Secretary for Colonies 1860-71^ thus- 
fraiAty expressed the policy of the time : ** T^| 

and that in this point of the 
the Colonial Office is to secure that our cpnnexion« 
whille.it las^ shall be as prc^table to both pariieSi and our 
aej^ration when it comes» as amicab^ as possifbi^> 
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Th^very desire that separation should be amicable^ contri-^^ 
3buted to avert the separation itself. the sftventjig ^ onwards ^ 
the British as well as the Colonial statesmen began to look at A 
the question from a pisraeii was one ^ 

of the first to raise hlS’wi^l^iS^h^UDtle and continuous 
{wlicjr^f disintegrating the Empire. He inspired the m ind s 
of the British pe ople with the conception pf a ^ccmfederati^ 
powerTui stat^ united in allegiance to the British Crown^ 
equal among thems elves each, self-governing^ y^tiiivimrible^n 
the un^ion. The imperial idea took root ; it dominated the 
national mind in the last twenty-five years of the century. .All 
parties were captivated by it ; but the Conservatives were more 
sympathetic than the Liberals. Among the exponents of the i 
ideal were Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Rosebery and Joseph 
Chamberlain ; among its opponents were Gladstone and 
Harcourt. The manifestations of the imperialistic temper 
may be found in the Jubilee celebrations of 1887 and 1897 * 
in the Coloniai* Conferences of 1887', 1894 (at Ottawa), 

;i 897 and 1902, and above all, in the ready help rendered by 
■Canada and Australia to the mother-country against the 
.attempt of the Boer rebels to secede from the Empire, 

4 ;he fear of disruption of the Empire that ranged ^ 
gi£qple a^inst Gladstone’s Home Rule 

The & siecie imperialism had two aspects. It was 
acquisitive. Abandoning the earlier unwillingness to assume 
|iew responsibilities, Britain took to acquiring territories in. 
ftica, the Pacific and the Far East. Secondly, it was unify- 
g, . WhUe adding territories, she did not forget to weld the 
levml parts into a welhknit Commonwealth. The causes of 
new Imperialism have already be explained {anU, pp. 1 1 3-4): 

J ♦ Now called Imperial. The chaogfc of name i$ sighi6cal»t, J . 
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The twin forces of Socialism and Imperialism hsfti their 
origin in a desire for national regeneration. Some saw in a 
close federation of the various parts of the Empire of British 
populations as the only means of ‘pouring fresh vital energy 
into the veins of the mother-country' and of defending her 
against the military and economic competition <rf other Powers, 
Some on the other hand, sought to compass the , same end by 
social reconstruction, by more equitable distribution of 
property and profits at home. These two classes of men, 
Imperialists and Socialists, might have been indifferent but 
not antagonistic, towards one another. The former included 
chiefly Conservatives, though some Liberals {e,g,, Rosebery)' 
entertained ardent faith in Imperiilism. Similarly the latter 
class comprised mainly Liberals and Labourites, though 
there were Conservatives who shared in the revolt against 
lamez-faire. Imperialism was a fashionable faith with 
wealth and aristocracy ; Socialism was the inspiring ideal of 
the industrial masses. Among statesmen Joseph Chamberlain, 
and among poets Rudyard Kipling, may be mentioned as 
prominent Imperialists ; so also were William Harcourt and 
William Morris, Socialists. * 

The British Empire was and is not homogenous in race 
and civilisation. The ideal of partnership was adopted in the 
case of white settlements peopled by progressive communities,, 
fit for self-government, as, for instance, those of Australia 
whereas in &e case of backward races (as for instance, 
those of South Africa and India), the new id|^l was that of 
trusteeship replacing the earlier selfish policy of exploitation 
for the interest of the ruling race. This new task is known 
by Rudyard Kipling's famous phrase, as ‘the whiteman's 
burdenV A short history of each of the three important 
groups of Ooloiues is give^ 
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Section I. 

CANADA. 

The Canadian Rebellion and the Durham Report. 

The Queen’s, reign opened with Canada in revolt. By the 
Constitution of 1791 Canada proper had been divided into 
two parts, the Upper and the Lower. In each there was a 
governor with a nominated Executive and a bi-cameral legisla-^ 
ture. But the Executive was not responsible to the Legisla- 
ture. ‘Tn all the North American colonies the administration 
of public affairs was habitually confined to those who did not 
co-operate harmoniously with the popular branch of the 
legislature”. Apart from this common grievance, Lower Canada 
had its specivil complaints. Upper Canada (Ontario) was 
British, Protestant and progressive ; Lower Canada (Quebec) 
was French, Catholic and unprogressive. The intrusion of 
British settlers in course of time introduced an innovating, 
hence disorderly, element into Lower Canada which still 
wanted to hold fast to its ancient dreamy ways. The clergy 
reserves whereby one-seventh of the waste lands was set aside 
for the maintenance of the Protestant clergy, formed another 
source of ill-feeling. Thus in French Canada the friction with 
the mother-country took a racial and nationalist complexion. 
Having no other alternative the. elected Chamber of Lower 
Canada refused to vote supplies. I'he British House of 
Commons at the instance of Russell passed resolutions placing 
the collection of revenue in he hands of the governor 
(Ap.i$37). Led by Louis Papineau Quebec broke out in 
revolt Ontario followed suit. Of the two, the rising in 
Lower Canada was the more serious. But both were quelled 
without any difficulty. 
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To crush the insurrections was not enough ; to provide a 
remedy that would prevent their recurrence was the supreme 
need of the time. The British Government had the good 
sense to see this. Lord John Russell announced to the House 
of Commons (January 1838) that the Government proposed to 
suspend the Constitution of Lower Canada for three years 
and to send out Lord Durham as High Commissioner with 
quasi-dictatorial powers. He took with him Edward Gibbon 
.Wakefield and Charles Buller. They were three of the 
prominent men who belonged to that small group of colonial 
refomiers whcf in the thirties, were denouncing the old colonial 
policy and^advocating colonial self-government and federation 
of the British Empire. They and men of that group were, 
to quote Prof. Ramsay Muir, the prophets and designers of 
the British Commonwealth in its twentieth-century form. 
Durham was a man of undoubted ability and strongly liberal, 
even radical, in views. He went out, says McCarthy, to 
Canada with the assurance of every one that his expedition 
v/ould either’ make or mar a career, if not a country. Lord 
Durham found a new alternative : he made a country and 
marred a career. As the result of his mission Canada became 
the “classic land of colonial self-government : it was on her 
soil that the principles were established which determined the 
lines of later development in all the self-governing dominions.” 
We now pass on to Durham’s actions that proved the ruin of 
his career. 

Durham arrived in Quebec in May, 1838. He at once 
called into being an Executive three of whose members were 
hfe own Secretaries. He issued ordinances condemning 
Papineau and others to death, if they returned to Canada^ 
and transporting eight other irebels to the Bermuda. An 
granted to the rest. These high-^haraled proceed- 
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ings 4»pecially that of pronouncing sentence without trial, was 
attacked at home. The promised powers were curtailed ; bis 
transportation ordinance was disallowed, Durham was sorely 
hurt. After openly denouncing the conduct of the Cabinet, be 
resigned and sailed back on November, of the the same year. 
But he stayed there long enough to gather materials for his 
Report which was printed in February 1839. 

Durham’s Report on Canada is a classic on colonial govern- 
ment. He recommended among other things, the amalgama- 
tion of the two parts of Canada, the responsibility of the 
Executive to the Legislature and the provision for the future 
union of the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, PrincO Edward 
Island and others) with Canada proper in a North American 
federation. The Act of 1840 united the two Canadas but did 
not make the Executive responsible to the Legislature. It 
provided for a Legislative Council whose nominated members 
were to sit for life and a House of Representatives composed 
of equal number of elected members from each of the two 
' former parts 'Fhe elected chamber was to have complete 
.control of colonial finance. It was during the colonial 
; Secretaryship of Lord Grey that instructions were issued 
(1847) to the Governor of Canada, Lord Elgin (Durham’s 
son-in-law), to include in the Executive such members as com- 
manded the confidence of the Assembly. I'he principle of 
xesponsible government was thus established. Its strength 
1 was put to a severe test in 1849. The Ministry of the time 
I proposed compensation to the sufferers of 1837 > Loyalists 
I urged on the Governor to veto the Bill which be refused to do 
’ eyeh though he was ‘pelted by the Loyalists with ; stones ^ud 
f'iOtteB eggs and the Parliament House was burnt down’, 

I The P^rattott of Canada. Durham as weB as the 
fiauthar of the Act of 1840 hoped that union of the two Canada^ 
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would gradually wear away the racial feelings. As a matter 
of fact the union of 1840 rested equipoise of the British and 
French Communities each sending an equal number of 
representatives to the elected chamber, But the influx of new 
immigrants disturbed the balance and led to the demand for 
more British representation in proportion to the increased 
population. This revived the French fear of Britis^ ascendancy. 
Separation again became inevitable. In the second place,, 
some sort of rearrangement was rendered necessary by the fact 
that the provinces of British North America were economically 
dependent orf U. S. A. and as such were thought likely to be 
absorbed tn the latter. Federation, it was rightly believed, 
would make the provinces united and strong against the 
attractions of U. S. A and at the same time enable each unit 
to retain its individuality and its own local legislature. The 
initiation was taken by the colonies. And after having settled 
the question of union in a meeting of representatives of all 
colonies and parties and races, a final conference was held in 
London under the Presidency of Lord Carnarvon, the Colonial 
Secretary. The British North America Bill based upon the 
details agreed upon in this conference, was submitted to and 
passed by the Imperial Parliament in March 1867. It provided 
for the federation of Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and for the future admission of other provinces. 
Manitoba formed out of the Hudson Bay territories, joined 
the Union in 1870, British Columbia in 1871 and Prince* 
Edward Island in 1873. Newfoundland has prefened to 
remain separate. 

Thus was the scheme of Durham realised some 3 «> years 
after. As ^ means of bringing the units together Durham had 
advocated the constructionof taUways and canals. 

When the federation was eflfec^dt the wodt of consolidadon wa 
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greatly facilitated by the construction of railways, above all, by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Similarly the bond with the 
mother country was drawn closer by the establishment (1866) 
of telegraphic communications which ‘placed London within 
speaking distance of Ottawa*. 

'fhe Bntish North America Act of 1867 established a bi- 
cameral central Legislature — the Senate and the House of 
Commons. The Second Chamber was to consist ol nominated 
members sitting for life. 'Fhe House of Commons composed of 
elected members was to sit for not more than 5 years and was 
to have the power of originating money bills as ih Britain. The 
Central Legislature was to manage its allotted comtnon aifairs ';, 
each province was to have 4 ts own local legislature. The 
Executive was vested in the British Crown represented in the 
Dominions by the Governor-General who was to be aided and 
advised by a Privy Council on the model of the British 
Cabinet. 

Section 2. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Growth of Australian Colonies. Australia has five 
parts — New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia, South 
Australia and Queensland. In the Australian federatin'.^ is^ 
included also Tasmania, another island of the Australasian 
group. New Zealand has a separate political history and 
existence. 

Unlike Canada, Australia was unhampered by any race 
animosities in its history. It was peopled with British emigrants> 
and its aborigines were few. New South Wales and Tasmania, 
began as convict settlements ; and in the former, were included 
Victoria, till 1853 and Queensland till 1859. Western Austrislisu 
and S, Australia were free colonies. The colonies were 
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first administered by governors helped by Legislative councils 
composed of nominated members. So long as they remained 
convict settlements, increase of free immigrants was not likely 
to be rapid and self-governing institutions were out of the 
question. Transportation to New South Wales was abolished 
in 1840 and to Tasmania in 1853. 

In consonance with the mid-century practice .Lord John 
Russell 1850 introduced into the British Parliament a Bill confer- 
ring on the colonies the right of framing their own constitutions 
and permitting them to levy duties on goods, British and 
foreignM Accordingly democratic constitutions modelled on 
that of the mother-country, were created by New South Wales, 
Tasmania, Victoria and South Australia and confirmed by the 
British Parliament in iBjs. 

The Australian Commonwealth. The great need of 
Australia was population. Abolition of transportation gave the 
first stimulus to immigration which was encouraged by - other 
means. Discoveries of gold-mines in New South Wales, 
Victoria, ^Queensland, Western Australia from the fifties onwards 
resulted in a large inrush of population. Trade and industry 
grew ; agricultural resources were developed ; roads and 
railways were constructed. Owing to the inter-communications 
♦of the different parts and the growth of community of interests 
and above all, owing to the appearance of other European, 
Powers in the Pacific and the rise of Japan, the desire for 
federation was strongly felt. After many discussions the colonies 
agreed qn a scheme of federation in 1900. It ?!^as approved 
by the Imperial Parliament and the Austmlian Commonwealth 
into force on January r, 1901. It was the last impor- 
tant measure to which the Queen gave her comeutr The 
O ihtrdduced by the Act resembles that of 

iCartada with the exception that iti' the Au^ralll^n feder^^ 
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the local »or state legislatures enjoy a greater degree of 
independence. 

Section 3. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Boer Trek ; its results. <^ape Colony originally 
belonged to the Dutch. The English came into possession of 
it in 1815. There were as a consequence, three elements in 
the population— English, Dutch and native. Of these the 
English were very small, though the government was in their 
. hand.^ The Dutch resented the A-nglicisation Of the country 
English system of justice, education and churchT. j Frictions* 
became frequent. ( Ultimately the Dutch decided to leave the 
. Cape, and go further inland where they would be free of the; 
English. rhus began the Great Boer Trek (x836-4o). And 
our period begins with the Trek. The ultimate result of it was^ 
the establi$hment of t wo Boer btates , the TiansvaaL^ d.„ 4 b.e 
Orange River Colony. Leaving the Cape, many Boers first 
wenf'W INIAtar^ early forties there was the possibility, 

of a third Boer State in Natal. In 1844 it was declared to be 
British Colony and many Bo^s in consequence withdrew 
fronj it into the interior. Thu/ there were four states, two of 
the^, the Cape and Natal, were- indisputably English and the 
other two, Transvaal and the Orange Free State were founded 
by the Dutch subjects of the Cape Government. "N Besides there 
were/hative tribes settling upon land adjacent te these states—: 
the Mus, the Basutoes, the Griqu as and othe^ . ^ 

The chief question in the 

fWes vas, what was to be the relation between the 
Cplony and the two Boer States to the north? Lord 
the Colqnial Secretly of the first Russell Ministry ; 

n^ted to: risstiict^^^ M responsibilities to die two Sttaite$ 
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•of the Cape and Natal. But Sir Harry Smith, the 'Governor 
of the Cape, declared Orange River Sovereignty annexed to 
the Queen of England and defeated the Boers who resisted 
the British rule at Boomplatz (August 1848). The Colonial 
Secretary reluctantly consented ; but when the Governor in 
1851 involved the Government in an ill-considered and un- 
* successful war with the Kaffirs on the eastern frontier of 
Cape Colony, he was recalled. In June 1862 to prevent trouble 
from the Boers of the Transvaal the independence of their 
country was recognised by the Sand River Convention. It 
came to be kncKvn as South .African or Transvaal Rei)ubli c. 
In England at that tinie tlTie’" ixienSon of colonial responsi- 
bilities was looked upon with great disfavour. So in 1854 by 
the Bloemfontein Convention the independence of the 
Orange Free State was also recognised. In 1856 Natal was 
separated from the Cape, 

Characteristics of South African History. Thus 
the middle of the fifties saw the completion of the process of 
dismemberment. Thenceforward the South African history 
centres round the reconvergence of the disjointed parts of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. Froude has very 
tersely summarised the general features of England’s dealings 
with South Africa in the ninteenth century : “Spasmodic violence 
alternating with impatient dropping of the reins 5 first severity 
and then indulgence, and then severity again, with no 
persisting in any one system — ^a process which drives nations 
as it drives children’’^ , ^ 

FtttilCf attempt at Federation. For 15 years or nmre, 
ihe ppUcy of cautious abstention or rather masterly Inactivity 
waa foUowred. Towards the end of the sixties it was drawing 
The Pasutoes to the east of the Orange J|%ee 
Bpers, placed themselves under BririsH 
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sovereignty in 1869. In 1867 diamond mines were found 
near the Orange River and in 1870 the Kimberly mines (in 
Griqualand West) were opened. In 1871 Griqualand West 
was annexed in spite of the protest of the Orange State. The 
economic, social and political results of the diamond 
discoveries were more valuable than the diamonds. “The 
digger, the capitalist, the company promoter, jostled the slowr 
moving Dutch farmer and quickened the pace of life^\ This 
event coincided roughly with the coming of Disraeli to 
power in 1874 with Lord Carnarvon at the Colonial office. 
Carnarvon in the same capacity had been responsible in 1867 
for the passage through Parliament of the Act ^tablishlng 
federation in Canada. He now intended to carry out a 
similar policy of federation in South Africa. ' 1 0 further his 
design he sent out Sir Bartle Frere as Governor of the Cape 
and High Commissioner. He also sent Mr. Froude, the 
eminent historian, to discuss some form of confederation in a 
conference with the local leaders. Froude was tactless ; no 
ccmference met. The Colonial Secretary convened a conference 
,^^his Office, Sir Theophilus Shepstone represented Natal ; 
i Molteno, the Cape ; President Brand, the Orange State ; no 
representative came from the Transvaal. The Conference met 
but did nothing. But Carnarvon was not discouraged. He sent 
Sir, Theophilus Shepstone to sound Boer opinion on the ques- 
tion of confederation and to invite the Boers to come under 
; British flag.* After studying the situation, Shepstone declared 
5 ; tho TransvaaP annexed to the British Empire (March 1877) 

5 promising fullest ‘ legislative privileges compatible with the 
r circumstances of the country and intelligence of its people.^' 
'/ The promise was not carried into effect, Paul Kruger w^t 
P onv-ra deputation of protest to London but was told by 
I act was irrevocable. The Boeif ;:ih 
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sullen resentment bided their time. At the same tiifae. the 
Colonial Secietary had got the sanction of the Parliament to sl 
permissive confederation Bill for South Africa. But Sir Bartle^ 
Frere (1877-80) could do nothing with the scheme ; it. 
remained a dead letter. 

The Zulu War. The annexation of the 'fransaval had many 
good reasons behind it The State was morally and materially 
bankrupt ; it was threatened with annihilation by the Zulus to^ 
the South East. The action of Shepstone saved this outpost, 
of white civilisation in South Africa but brought England face 
to face with the ferocity of the Zulu power. The Zulus had 
been organised into a power by their chief Cetewayo one of 
whose orders was thatfro Zulu youth was to matry until he had 
washed his spear in the blood of an enemy. Frere wrote Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Carnarvon’s successor at the Colonial 
Office, the necessity of some measures to curb Zulu power. 

A rail into the Transvaal, an assault on a British survey officer, 
refusal of the Zulu chief to entertain a British Resident, 
ultimately led to a war in January 1879. It opened disastrously 
with Isandhlwana (January) where a British force was literally ; 
cut to pieces. Great was the outcry against the general, Lord 
Chelmsford, and against the Governor Sir Bartle Frere. The. 
heroic defence of Rorke’s Drift partially redeemed the disaster,. 
The Zulu power was finally crushed by Chelmsford at Ulundi 
(July). Cetewayo was captured and the war was brought to 
an end^ In 1883 he was reinstated but was driven out by his 
people; Finally a great part of the Zululand mcorprated 

(r874‘8a) had not beeh thus otr 
Ihe whole South AMcan pb8cy/^^ R 

mamiy iiiiscalculat^^^ to the Oppodti^ 

in: his l^dlothian Otinpaign had denounced the^^ 
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Forward Policy especially |be annexation of > TransvaaP as 
having been obtained by means dishonourable to the character 
of the country. He was thanked and his speeches were 
remembered by the Boer leaders. But when he came to 
power ( i 88 o *5) he decided that the annexation could not be . 
undone. 

The First Boer War. Freed from the Zulu peril and 
'convinced that the Liberal party inspite of all its talk at the 
Election time would do nothing for them, the Boers prepared 
for armed rebellion. Taxation was resisted ; a provincial 
government was formed with Kruger, Pretorius and Joubert at 
the head ; the national flag was hoisted. The moment was 
well-chosen,, for the Trans vgal was denuded of troops on 
account of the Basuto rebellion. Sir George Colley who was 
then the Governor of Natal and High Commissioner of South 
East Africa, could collect only 1200 men against the Boer 
general, Joubert, whom he found posted at Laing^s Nek, a 
. narrow pass leading to the Transvaal. Twice repulsed, Colley 
led some 400 men up Majuba Hill, which dominated Joubert's 
.position- But the Boers drove* Colley and his men down the hill 
and in the action the English General and some 90 men were 
killed (February 1881). Public opinion in England was roused. 
Sir Frederick Roberts was hurried out in command of a 
considerable force. But the mistake of Gladstone was in 
carrying on two incompatible things at the same time — war 
and negotiation. And both were being carried on languidly. 
Before Sir Federick landed, Sir Evelyn Wood, successor of; 
f Colley, had, in pursuance of instructions from home, concluded 
;:an armistice with Joubiert for arranging terms of settlement, 
rThis altitude of the Government was criticised both at home 
lahi by the English inhabitants of South Africa. But Gladsi* 
|Dpne justified it by sayii^ that to carry on, war simply in revenge 
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for Majuba would be *blood-guiltiness”. Lord Kimberley the 
Colonial Secretary said that continuance of the war would 
extend it into a race struggle between the Dutch and the English. 
A convention was concluded at Pretoria (August i88i) by which 
the Transvaal was to retain complete internal self government 
under the suzerainty of the Queen. Paul Kruger succeeded by 
the Conventiou of London (February 1884) in obtaining from 
Lord Derby the Colonial Secretary, a revision of these terms : 
Transvaal was given the name South African Republic and all 
reference to the Queen’s suzerainty was omitted ; but the 
Republic was'to make no treaty without the consent of Britain 
except widi the Orange Free State. Gladstone’s policy of 
retrocession, of concession after a disastrous defeat in the field, 
was violently assailed. ^ It might have been the lesser of the 
two evils of war and surrender, but it was fraught with future 
mischief. It embittered the feeling of the British all over South 
Africa and it gave the Boers the idea that they were the better 
men and could do what they liked. 

This triumph was followed by a period of attempts made by 
the Transvaal Boers to extend their territories. The British to 
confine them within fixed boundaries, declared Bechuanaland 
annexed in 1885 and Zululand in 1887. In the latter year 
owing to the firmness of Salisbury the Zambesi was recognised 
by the Powers as the natural northern limit of British South 
Africa. Thus the Transvaal was hemmed in by British terri- 
tories. To the north of the Transvaal is Rhodesia of which 
something will be said later on. ^ ^ 

0old Hines ; Uitlanders. Meanyrhile in the Transvaal 
itseii^ an event of first-rate importance had taken places; Gold 
mining on a small scale had been carried on since 1867 ; but 
in 1885 the ‘banket* beds of Wit-watersrand, (shortly called the 
Rand) wete, This attracted a large number of 
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foreigners— known as Uitlanders — to work the mines. They were 
predominantly English. The town Johannesburg was founded 
in 18861; the number of Uitlanders increased : within 10 years 
it swelled to 77,000 ; and probably at the time of the war it was 
100,000, forming more than -rVths of the white population ; 
that is to say, the Uitlanders outnumbered the Transvaal 
Boers who resented their intrusion. They were subjected to 
pletty persecutions ; they had no franchise and could not elect 
members to the Transvaal Volksraad ; at the same time they 
were heavily taxed. Lord Ripon, the Colonial Secretary under 
the Fourth Gladstone Ministry, tried to impre^ upon^ the 
President, Paul Kruger, the necessity of granting fulf political 
rights to the Uitlanders after five years’ residence. But Kruger 
was obdurate. To a deputation of Uitlanders he said : “This 
is my country and these are my laws. Those who do not like 
to obey my laws can leave my country’\ After this pronounce- ' 
ment, nothing remained to be done, except an appeal to the 
$word. That the Uitlanders had real grievances Ts not open 
to any doubt. Even in their own city of Johannesburg they 
had no rights of municipal self-government. Before tracing 
the question to its logical issue, something should be said 
regarding a new personality who had made his appearance in 
South African politics. 

Cecil Rhodes. Cecil Rhodes had come to South Africa 
in 1871 for the sake of health and joined in the rush to Kim- 
berley diamond mines and soon acquired considerable wealth 
ind in 0 uence. In 1881 he entered the Cape Parliament, was 
liainly responsible for the annexation of Bechuanaland in 1885, 
thua* interposing a British barrier between the Transvaal and 
German South West Africa. He had sympathies with 
%e 4 fiiWder Bond which, started in the seventies, aimed at 
all the four States under British suzerainty but witlt 
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equal rights for the two races (Dutch and English). His further 
plan was to extend British dominion in the savage tract to the 
north of the Transvaal and his dream it was to connect Cape 
Town with Cairo by railway. His curiously attractive and’ 
forcible personality, says the historian, and his imaginative 
idealism which was not inconsistent with some lack of intellec- 
tual precision and of ethical scruple, gained him enthusiastic 
and admiring adherents. Backed by powerful interests in the 
City and in London society, Rhodes applied for a charter 
giving the Company sovereign powers. It was a time when 
England had revived the lapsed system of granting Charters 
to companies of merchants. In 1889 the British South Africa 
Company of Rhodes was given sovereign rights south of the 
Zambesi. Metabeleland and Mashonaland, to the north of the 
Transvaal, were annexed and the large territories were called 
Rhodesia aft^r the founder. While Rhodesia was in its infancy, 
its fcftincler became the Prime Minister of the Cape in 1890. 
Rhodes had three capacities : as Prime Minister of the Cape he 
was a responsible official of the British Empire ; in relation to 
the Rand he was a kind of absentee Uitlander ; as chairman 
of the chartered Company he exercised vast and practically 
uncontrolled authority, military and civil, in Rhodesia, through 
his agent, Dr, Jameson. We take up the thread of the story of 
the Uitlanders. 

The Jameson Raid. Despairing of any remedy of their 
grievances, the Uitlanders planned an insurrection at the end 
of 1895. Rhodes with the active support of financiers of 
the Rand, promoted it. There was to be a force of armed 
men firom Rhodesia under Jameson (the administrate) with 
i^hose help the Johannesburg reformers, as they were called*. 
were to seize the arsenal at Pretoria. At this it was expected, 
the H^h C^tnmissioner Sir Hercules Robinson would come* 
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up to mediate, and in ti\e result, the Kruger oligarchy would 
be broken through. At the last moment the rising in Johannes- 
burgh was postponed ; but inspite of this fact and of 
telegrams from home to abandon the project, Jameson invaded 
the Transvaal from Maf eking on the west with some 600 
troopers on December 29. But he found his way to Johannes- 
burgh barred by General Cronje and was forced, after some 
bloodshed, to suirender on January 2, 1896. The Doctor thus, 
in Rhodes* words, upset the apple-cart. The Johannesburgers 
also surrendered ; Jameson and other ringleader were handed 
over to the British Government for justice, by whom they ,were 
imprisoned. Rhodes resigned his Premiership (Janu&ry 1896) 
and also the directorate of the Company (June, 1896). A 
Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry was appointed. Rhodes 
'told the Committee that in promoting a revolt he ‘endeavoured 
to combat the policy of the Transvaal government, which 
sought to introduce foreign influence into South Africa.* More- 
over, believing that the Kruger regime must inevitably be 
displaced, he wished to make sure that the change should not 
2take the form of merely replacing a Dutch by an Uitlander 
republic, which would have no sympathy with the federation of 
..South Africa under the British flag. 

The Jameson Raid led to many consequences ; it 
^embittered the feeling between the Dutch and the English 
:throughout South Africa ; it made the lot of the Uitlanders 
Jiarder ; it encouraged Kruger to make preparations for war. 
.Kruger refused to believe that Chalnberlain the Colonial 
"Secretary, had no band in the matter ; this suspicion led him 
to believe that the Raid Avas nothing but an attempt, with the 
Connivance of the Home Government, to deprive the Transvaal 
Cf its independence. And matters were made worse by the 
^elegiam (January 3, 1896)0! the Kaiser William II to Piesi* 
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dent Kruger, congratulating him on his unaided success in over- 
coming foreign aggression. 

The Second Boer War, The recklessness of Dr. Jame- 
son had made a peaceful solution of the question more difficult 
than ever. In March 1899 the British Uitlanders reopened 
the question by sending the Queen a petition in which they 
enumerated their wrongs. In May 1899 Sir Alfred (afterwards 
Viscount) Milner who had succeeded Sir Hercules Robinson as 
High Commissioner, informed the Colonial Secretary that “the 
spectacle of thousands of British subjects kept permanently in 
the ^position of helots was undermining the influence of Great 
Britain throughout South Africa.*' In the same month the 
High Commissioner met President Kruger in conference at 
Bloemfontein and pi:essed upon him the grant of franchise 
based upon 5 years' residence. The Conference pfoved 
abortive. In July of the same year Transvaal agreed to a 
5 y^rs* residence franchise, if Great Britain dropped her claim 
to suzerainty. But Chamberlain informed him that the Imperial: 
Government considered further negotiations useless. On 
October 9 President Kruger sent an ultimatum demanding 
instant withdrawal of British troops from the Transvaal borders. 
Two days later the Boers crossed the frontier into Natal, and 
the war began. 

Great Britain underestimated the strength of the Boers. 
Paul Kruger, who as a boy had followed the Great Trek^ had 
grown up a shrewd diplomatist with a strong sense of the value 
of money and guns. As an emigrant, he had aversion for 
the English which was strengthened when he, as President, .saw 
that the Transvaal was being hedged round by British territories 
vphich put a limit to his ambitions. His country had an opening 
through Delagoa Bay (Portuguese) through which he obtained 
guns ; money he exacted firom the Uitlanders. In 1897 air 
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offensive and defensive alliance with Orange Free State had 
been concluded ; in 1899 it also threw in its lot with the 
Transvaal by joining the war. Moreover the Boers were born 
fighters accustomed from their boyhood to the rifle, the saddle 
and the transport waggon. Mounted on hardy ponies, they 
possessed a mobility which made them extremely baffling foes 
on their own veldt and kopjes. But for the lax discipline of 
the Boers and their incapacity to act on a large combined 
plan, the war would have lasted longer. Inspite of the 
warnings as to Boer strength, the British preparations were 
inadequate. Probably Chamberlain used the* threat of war 
as a diplomatic weapon. But the Boers were not* the •men to 
yield to threats. As a race they were obstinate and self- 
reliant — qualities which their history (^.^., Boer war of 1880) 
and surroundings had intensified. 

The war began in October 1899; and its outbreak found 
comparatively few British troops in South Africa. Ir^view of 
this and of the light-heartedness with which the nation entered 
the war, it is not surprising to find reverses meeting British 
arms in the beginning. One Boer force invaded Natal and 
shut up Sir George White the commander, in Ladysmith 
(November). Another Boer army was sent to invade Cape 
Colony and detachments from this laid siege to Kimberley 
and Mafeking. In November 1899, Sir Redvers Buller anived 
at Cape Town to assume the chief command. He divided 
his forces, despatching Lord Methuen with 13,000 men to the 
Kimberley, General Gatacre to repulse the Boers who 
crossed the Orange river on their way to the Cape, and 
he himself went to Natal to the relief of Ladysmith. 
In one week, known as the Black Week (10 — isth December, 
1899), all the three forces were defeated. Sir RedverS was 
ir^ulsed in an assault upon the Commander-in-Chief Jpi|bert^s 
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position at Colenso^ losing two batteries j Methuen attempted 
a night attack on the Boer position under Cronje at Magers^ 
fonUin which barred the way to Kimberley but failed and lost 
some 800 men ; Gatacre attempted a surprise on the Boers 
at Stormberg but was himself surprised and made prisoner 
with 600 of his troops. The Cabinet realising the gravity of 
the situation made prompt and comprehensive preparations. 
Lord Roberts was appointed Commander-in-Chief with Lord 
Kitchener as his Chief of the Staff. The reserves were called 
out ; regular troops on garrison duty were relieved by volun- 
teers ; well-equipped contingents came from Australia, Canada 
and New Zealand. No British commander, as it has been 
said, had ever directed so large a host as that which obeyed 
Lord Roberts^ orders. 

Roberts and Kitchener arrived on January 10, 1900 at the 
Cape Town. The new Commander-in-Chief at first concen- 
trated li^s attention on the Boer army of the West. General 
French was sent to relieve Kimberly which he did in 
February, This was followed by the surrender of the whole 
of Cronje’s forces at Paardeburg to Generals Kitchener and 
French (February 27). These successes relieved the pressure 
on Ladysmith where White was holding out inspite of famine 
and disease. Buller had made two more costly and futile 
attacks to relieve him; but at the end of February the Boers, 
finding their communications threatened by the advance of 
the Commander-in-Chief, broke up the seige. Meanwhile the 
British army advanced on the Boer capitals : t ^loemfonhSiii 
was entered in March, and Pretoria in June, 1900; Orange 
Free State was declared annexed in May and the Transvaal to 
September. It seemed that the war was over ; but it merely 
entered a harassing phase of guerrilla warfare to which the 
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In May 1900 died General .Joubert ; and his place as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Boer forces was taken by Louis 
Botha. In November of the same year Lord Roberts thinking 
that the war was practically at an end, handed over charge 
to Kitchener. He had a lot of arduous work to do. The 
Boers under Botha and De La Rey in the Transvaal and De 
Wet in the Orange Free State maintained an obstinate 
guerrilla warfare. If the British troops were dispersed, the 
Boers suddenly attacked a small detachment in overwhelming 
force ; if they were concentrated, the Boers split up into small 
bands which cut the railways. In one area • after another. 
Kitchener organised ‘drives^ constructed block-h(^useS and 
destroyed the farm-houses which sheltered the Boers. Thus 
the Boer resistance was worn down and peace was signed at 
Vereeniging in May 1902. The two Boar States were incor- 
porated with the British Empire : the Boers were given 3 
million pounds sterling to rebuild their farmhouses and^i were 
promised self-government as soon as possible. To complete 
the history it may be noted that self-government was granted 
to the Transvaal in 1906 and to the Orange Free State in 
’ 1907. In 1909 the Union Act was passed bringing the four 
self-governing states into a political union on a unitary, not 
federal, basis. 



CHAPTER V. 

ENQUAIND IN EQVPT. 


Mahomet All and the Treaty of London. The 

history of Egypt opens, for our purposes, with the viceroyalty 
of Mahomet Ali. He has been styled as ‘the Peter the Great 
of Egypt,” and sometimes as the Lion of the Levant. Both 
the titles point to his ability. He introduced European 
sciences, arts and manufactures into Egypt, and protected 
his people from all oppression but his own. It was his attempt 
to make himself independent of his surzerain, the Sultan of 
Turkey, that brought him into conflict with England. It 
should be remembered that the fixed pplicy of Lord Palmer- 
ston ^was to protect the integrity of Turkey whether against 
the aggressive Czar of Russia or against the ambitious viceroy 
of Egypt. In 1838 he refused the payment of the tribute to 
the Porte and proposed to make himself completely indepen- 
dent. He occupied Syria and even threatened Constanti- 
nople. In the following struggle between Turkey and Egypt,, 
the Turks were defeated (June 1839) and to make matters 
worse the' Sultan’s fleet went over to the Egyptian viceroy. 
The whole Turkish Empire lay at the mercy of the viceroy 
with whom France was in league, as he had introduced French 
oflScers, engineers, and doctors into the provftice. England,. 
Russia, Austria and Prussia agreed in considering that this 
progress of the viceroy must be checked. Palmerston 
succeeded {vide ante p. 121) in imposing his will upon Europe. 
By the Treaty of London (July, 1841) Mahomet AU was 
confined to and was confirmed only in the hereditary Pashalic 
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of Egypt under the suzerainty of the Sultan. England’s object 
achieved ; she withdrew from all intervention in Egyptian 
affairs ; but France continued to take interest. 

Importance of Ssrypt. The indifference of England, 
toward Egypt was as marked as the interest of France. Eng- 
land’s enemies, and above all France, early perceived the 
importance of Egypt in the general scheme of English policy. 
“Really to destroy England, we must make ourselves masteip 
of Egypt,” so wrote Napoleon Bonaparte in 1797 ; and 
Napoleon’s policy was continued by France in the 19th century. 
Twice (in 1844 and again 1853) Russia had offered Egypt 
to England in a scheme of partition of territories (ante^ p. 133)’ 
but the offer was not accepted.* Prof. Marriott says, “Our 
blindness did not permit us to perceive or perhaps our 
morality forbade us to consent.” In 1878 at Berlin Bismarck 
with some sinister design, pressed Egypt upon Eitgland. To 
Beaconsfield this offer must have ,been tempting, fdt he was 
the first English statesman to realise the importajice of that 
country ; yet he declined it. So as the century rolled on, 
there came over England a change in her attitude to Egypt. 
Apart from the general progress of the Imperialist sentiment,, 
two causes in particular contributed to this change : rapid 
advance of Russia in SouthT3astern Europe and the opening 
of the Suez Canal. In connexion with the Foreign Policy, 
it has been narrated how England checkmated Russia in her 
progress in South-Eastern Europe. About Suez Canal it may 
be noted that a French engineer M. de Lesseps carried out 
the scheme of cutting a canal through the isthmus of Suez. 
The work was begun in 1859 and ten years Later the canal 
was opened for traffic. It has already been said that England 
in 1876 purchased the shares of the Khedive, Ismail, in the. 


W France once offered it (ante, p. 142)* 
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Suez Canal Company. From the purchase of the canal shares 
a new era in the Anglo-Egyptian relations dates. It marked 
the growing interest of England in Egypt. 

Drift toward Debt. Mahomet ‘Ali had abdicated in 
1848 in favour of* his son Ibrahim who ruled only for 4 
, months. The next Pasha was Abbas I (1849-54) and after 
him came Said (1854-63). He took shares in the Suez Canal 
jpompany and his contact with Europeans led him into extra- 
vagant expenditure for which he contracted a debt of more 
than 3 million pounds sterling. He was succeeded by Ismail 
Pasha (1863-79). Ismail had a genius for squandering away 
money. He sank money in all kinds of schemes for develop- 
ing the resources of the country, nearly all of which failed 
due partly to the unsoundness of the scheme and mostly to 
the dishonesty of his officials. He had doubled his tribute 
to the Sultan in return for the new title ‘Khedive^ and for a 
greater freedom in the administration of his viceroyalty. 
What with tiis ‘carnival of extravagance^ what with the dis- 
honesty of his officials, what with the inconsiderate endeavours 
to adopt western civilisation, he ran quickly into debt which 
rose by 1876, to 94 million pounds sterling. His creditors were 
mostly English or Frenchmen. In 1876 the Khedive sold his 
canal shares to England ; in the same year he suspended the 
payment of the Treasury Bills. The English and French credi- 
tors were alarmed and their respective countries intervened to 
look after the interests of their subjects. 

The National Rising. Already in 187s ]^ngland had 
sent the Paymaster-General, Stephen Cave, on a financial 
mission to Egypt. His Report of 1876, pointed out the dis- 
honesty and extravagance of the Khedive’s government and 
its oppression of the fellaheen. But mere report was not 
enough and action was taken. In May 187,6 an international 
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Commission of Public Debt (known as Caisse de la Dette) was 
established at Cairo. The Commission was empowered to 
receive revenue set apart for the payment of debt and to 
sanction or veto fresh, loans. In consequence of a fresh 
enquiry into the financial condition of Egypt, the Commission 
was suppressed (1878) and a new experiment of mixed ministry^ 
was tried. It was to consist of Nubar Pasha, an able Armenian,, 
Sir Rivers Wilson, an Englishman and M. Blignieres, a French-^ 
man. The Khedive chafed under the restraints, tried to set 
his advisers by the ears, ultimately forced Nubar Pasha to 
resign by provoking a military emente and endeavoured to 
regain his former despotic powers. At length the-* Powers, at 
the instigation of Bismarck who made himself the champion 
of the bondholders, took action and prevailed upon the Sultan- 
to depose Ismail (June 1879) in favour of his well-meaning 
but incompetent son, Tewfik. The abdication of Ismail sound- 
ed the death-knell of arbitrary personal rule in Egypt. These 
events aroused discontent in Egypt. It took the shape of a 
national movement against the intrusion of foreigners, not only 
Europeans but also Turks, Americans and Syrians, who mono- 
polised the chief offices in the state. “Egypt for the Egyptians” 
was the cry raised and it was directed mainly against the Dual 
Control of England and France. An Egyptain Colonel named 
Arabi Bey made himself the mouth-piece of this movement. 
The Dual Control lacked moral support and so the movement 
rapidly spread and threatened anarchy. A military committee 
was formed, led by Arabi and bis more unscrupulous associate 
Mahmud Sami Arabi having the army at.his back, forced 
the Khedive (February 1882) to accept a Cabinet with Mahmud 
as Premier and himself as Minister of War. Such was^the 
condition of Egypt that Gladstone’s second Cabinet had 
to face* • 
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Britain intervenes. England and France in a joint note 
(January 1882) bad assured Pewfik of their moral support. 
The first idea was to internationalise the Egyptian situation. 
The aid of the European Concert was invoked to discuss the 
question of intervening on behalf of the Khedive. A confer- 
ence met in Constantinople at the end of June and proved 
♦ entirely abortive. But in anticipation of events, the British and 
French fleets had already been despatched to Alexandria (May 
1882). Riots broke out in the city. The British Consul 
(General was wounded, some 50 Europeans killed and some 
14000 Christianc 'left ih6 country during the next week. Sir 
Beauchamp^ Seymour, the admiral of the British fleet before 
Alexandria, urged immediate action. Attacked by Salisbury, 
Gladstone’s Cabinet decided an armed intervention in Egypt. 
Arabi Bey was asked to stop the construction of the fortifica- 
tions at Alexandria, but he refused. The city was bombarded 
and the fort demolished (July 1882). In pursuance of orders 
.from home, the French fleet took no part in the operations. 
The British Cabinet decided to take more action to protect the 
Khedive and the country from lawlessness. Land forces were 
sent under Sir Garnet Wolseley. Arabi in the meantime did all 
he could ; proclaimed a Jehad and organised the fellaheen. 
Port Said and other places on the Canal were occupied by 
Wolseley, 

Arabi was crushed at Tel-el-kebir (September 1882). After 
-the defeat he fled to Cairo which however surrendered in the 
same month and the leader was captured and deported to 
Ceylon. , i * 

What was to be the next step ? Neither France nor any 
other power had co-operated with England in suppressing 
anafcby ' in Egypt Gladstone was reluctant to add to British 
responsibilities by establishing a protectorate over the cbuntry* 
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So it was decided to keep the British troops in occupation 
till the complete restoration of the authority of the Khedive. 
Lord Granville, the Foreign Secretagy thus spoke (January 
1883) in the House of Lords : “It would be an act of treachery 
to ourselves, to Egypt and to Europe if we withdraw our troops 
without having a certainty of a stable, permanent and bene- 
ficial government being established in Egypt”. Lord Dufferiii 
was sent on a special mission to Cairo. Sir Evelyn Wood 
and other British officers proceeded to create a new army. 
Dufferin recommended a Legislativb Council and General 
Assembly for the country ; and at the same time hinted that 
the masterly hand of a Resident would have to bend every- 
thing to his will. Bufferings Despatches are interesting reading, 
but had no practical value. His real work was the appoint- 
ment of officials, mainly Brilish, who carried on the adminis- 
tration with admirable skill and evolved order out of chaos. 
At the top of these British officials was introduced Sir Evelyn 
Baring as British Agent and Consul-General. His position 
enabled him only to advice the Khedive ; and his advice was 
. equivalent to command. Working through the Khedive, Major 
Baring, better known as Lord Cromer, became in effect the 
governor and transformer of Egypt. His first appointment 
in Egypt was in 1879 ; then as Consul-General in September 
1883 and he remained the ‘great Pharaoh of Modern Egypt’ 
till 1907. Thus circumstances led to single-handed British 
intervention in Egyptian affairs and establishment of British 
- control over the country which it may be noted in passing, 
rowes its present-day prosperity mostly to British efforts. 

; We now pass on to the events that, to a large extent, led to the 
; prolongation of British occupation of Egypt. ^ 

The Sudan and the Gordon Tragredy. To the south of 
/iEgypt the Sudan. Conquered by Mahomet Ali it remained 
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a dependency administered by a Governor-General of the 
Khedive. From February 1877 to August 1879 it was governed 
by Charles George Gordon. As Governor of Sudan he did 
his utmost to suppress the slave trade and to do justice. On 
his retirement the country relapsed into anarchy. The 
Sudanese longed for deliverance from Egyptian tyranny. 
When therefore, in August 1881 Muhammad, a native of 
Dongola, announced himself as the Mahdi or Guide, the 
Sudanese eagerly rallied to his standard and drove the Egyp- 
tian troops into fortresses. The Khedive, intent upon restoring 
his authority in the Sudan, sent General Hicks, an officer in 
Egyptian service, with a force of 12,000 worthless troops into 
the heart of Sudan, only to be cut to pieces by the Mahdi’s 
Dervishes in the waterless desert on November 5, 1883. Another 
attempt by Colonel Valehtine Baker to relieve Tokar occupied 
by the Khedivial troops, failed. The whole of Sudan was thus 
in successful revolt' against the Khedive's authority. Realising 
the impossibility of its recovery Major Baring advised the 
abandonment of the province. But that policy carried with 
it the duty of extricating the garrisons and the civil population 
in Sudan. This task was entrusted by Gladstone's Government 
to Gordon who was forced on the Cabinet by a newspaper 
agitation after he had been twice refused by Baring. “Rescue 
and retire", was the instruction given to Gordon when he was 
sent from home in January 1884. On arrival at Cairo he was 
appointed by the Khedive as the Governor-General of the 
Sudan. Whose servant was he ? What was his mission ? That his 
appointment as Governor-General altered the character of his 
original mission cannot be denied. Moreover, Gordon's 
tetgperament made him the last man to carry out a poHcy of 
retirement. He aimed at smashing up the Mahdi and estab- 
lishing a settled rule in the Sudan and intended to remain there 
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till this task was accomplished. But soon after, his arrival 
at Khartoum (February 1884) he was surrounded on all sides 
by the Mahdist forces. The supreme necessity of the hour 
was. a relief force to get Gordon out of the scrape. When 
asked by the British Cabinet why he did not leave Khartoum 
he grimly replied, “I stay at Khartoum because the Arabs have 
shut us up and will not let us out”. But inspite of public 
clamour and the remonstrances of the Queen the Cabinet 
criminally neglected to send the relieving expedition un^er Lord 
Wolseley until just too late. In October 1884 Wolseley started 
from Cairo to lead an expedition up the Nile.* On reaching 
Korti (December 1884) Wolseley sent an advanct^guard by 
land to avoid the wide bend of the river Nile. On January 1885 
this advance-guard commanded at that time by Sir Charles 
Wilson came in sight of Khartoum only to learn that it had 
fallen two day earlier, that Gordon had perished and the garri- 
son had been massacred. 

The Khartoum tragedy filled England with anger and 
consternation. The Queen mourned for the cruel though 
heroic fate of Gordon which, as she telegraphed to Gladstone, 
might have been prevented and many precious lives saved 
by earlier action on the part of the Cabinet. The House 
of Lords censured the Government by a large majority and 
in the Lower House it was saved Irom a similar condemnation 
by a very narrow majority. The first resolution of the 
Cabinet at the fall of Khartoum was to take up the policy 
:9f smashing the Mahdi. But menacing situation on the 
^Afghan frontier'* induced the Government to abandon that 
.policy and “to withdraw altogether from the Sudan leaving 
^hat country to anarchy and fanatical oppression whi^h 


* Reference is to the Fanjdeb Incident* 
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British intervention had merely aggravated”. The Gordon 
incident did more than anything else to discredit Gladstone's 
Government. 

Recovery of the Sudan. The British troops were 
withdrawn from the Sudan in the summer of 1885 ; and for 
the next eleven years it was left a prey to anarchy. The Mahdi 
was poisoned in 1885, but the Khalifa whom he had nominated 
as his successor continued his tyranny. Meanwhile the Egyp- 
tian troops were being properly organised and disciplined by 
British officers, the chief among whom was General Kitchener. 
With ,the Sudan hostile, Egypt was not secure. In 1896 the 
Anglo-Egyptian government, with the hearty approval of, and 
pecuniary help from, Salisbury Cabinet at home, decided to 
reconquer the Sudan, and the work was entrusted to Sir Herbert 
Kitchener who slowly and patiently advanced towards the 
realisation of that purpose. In September 1896 he occupied 
Dongola. On September 2, 1898 he won his greatest victory 
at Omdurman over the forces of the Khalifa. Khartoum was 
taken, and a solemn service was held in memory of Gordon, the 
dead hero and saint. A peerage was conferred upon General 
Kitchener who also received pecuniary rewards and formal 
thanks from the Parliament. Thus was the Sudan recovered 
and British prestige vindicated. 

The Fashoda Incident. Hardly had Lord Kitchener 
occupied Khartoum when news reached him that a small body 
of native troops commanded by white officers was in occupa- 
tion of Fashoda, higher up the Nile p. ^170). Thither 

Kitchenet marched at once and found Major Marchand 
had planted the French tricolour flag there (July 1898). Ever 
sijice her voluntary with^awal at the critical moment of 
iSaai FiaB€« had imped^^ way, the work of recon- 

struction undertaken by Great Britain in Egypt. In 1898 
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Marchand pushing his way from French . Congo through 
Central Africa, appeared in Fashoda on the Upper Nile, and 
refused to withdraw without orders from Paris. It was the 
time of the third ministry of Marques of Salisbury who held 
the Foreign Portfolio also. His attitude was decided and firm. 
Not only he refused to come to any compromise but even to 
discuss the matter at all. He made it clear to M. Delcasse, the 
French Foreign Minister, that the intrusion of France into the 
Sudarl would be resisted by the whole might of Great Britain. 
In November 1898 Marchand unconditionally withdrew ; and 
in March 1899 by an Anglo-French agreement f'rance Relin- 
quished all claim to Sudanese territory. Anglo-French relations 
regarding Egypt gradually improved and in 1904 an agreement 
was signed by both giving to England a free hand in Egypt. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of January 1899 
had recognised the joint sovereignty of Great Britain and 
Egypt over the Sudan ; no foreign consul was to be allowed 
to reside there without the previous consent of Great Britain ; 
and its Governor-General was to be appointed by the 
Khedivial decree on British recommendation. Restoration of 
order in the Sudan was proceeding apace : the Khalifa was 
killed in battle in November 1899 and Osman Digna, another 
lawless spirit, was captured in January 19C0. 
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■ General features of the Age. The reign of Queen 
yictoria 3v^_iL4ieaod..oL. aUduund.TOSes^^^ 
political liberty and in the sphere of governmental activity, 
proigress in material wealth and social amelioration, progress 
in science and literature. I t begins wit h almpst an ari st ocra- 
tic form of g ove rnment and ends full-blown democracy 


under Monarchy ; it begins with a narrow restriction of the* 
province of Goverhpient and ends in a realisation of the 
obvious injustice of such a restriction ; it np^ps^ witla digrada* 
tion and poverty of the people and ends with' comparative 

w<n iiniiinmii II iiininr-ir~t i i i ^ n»a» » » 

prosperity and elevated standard of comfort. As regards 
literature, it is rich alike in number and quality. As regards 
SsieiM:e>. the Victorian Age is age of science. 

It is an age of unparalleled scientific activity and progress 
alike in the realm of speculative thought and in its application 
to the problems and affairs of life. Next, the s prowth 
B ritish Empire is a nother feature of the ^A ge. The develop- 
mSSrSl^e coTonies, the mld^ntury policy of disintegration, 
and the rise of the imperialist sentiment have been explained, 
lastly, the influence of Ireland runs like a black thiread 
through the English politics of the reign, ‘iThe nineteenth 
century witnessed” says George Peel, ‘H:he persistent vengeance 
of Ireland, We destroyed her manufactures in the eighteenth 
(fentury ; in the nineteenth she has destroyed our Ministri^*', 
3Jot only fso ; she obstructed the Parliamentary machine and 
l>roke the liberal party. 
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Literary Tendencies. The decade that witjf)e$sed 
the accession of Queen Victoria, coincidently enough, also 
witnessed a sharp cleavage in the literary history of Ehglandw 
Before her accession, Keats, Shelley, Byron, Scott and 
Coleridge had died ; Wordsworth* lived till 1850, but his best 
period was over. A new remarkable group of poets and 
writers appeared and captured the imagination and thought of 
the generation ; Tgnny^on (1809-92) and Robert Browning 
(1812-89), Dickens (1812-70) and Thackeray (r8£i-63), 
Macaulay (1800-59) and Mill (1806-73), Carlyle (1795-1881) and 
Ruskin (1819-1900), Disraeli (1804-81) and Kingsley (1819-75), 
Grote and Thirlwall (17^7-1875)! Nearly all these \!s^iters 
reflect in their writings, though in varying degrees, the buoyant 
optimism, moral earnestness and passion for constructive effort 
that characterised the generation. In Macaulay the optimism 
manifested itself in a boisterous form ; whereas in Carlyle it 
was completely lacking and was replaced by prophetic gloom. 
Between these two extremes were a number of authors whose 
i^ritings displayed a protest against the cruelty and injustice of 
.tire prevailing social order. This discontent was born of the 
lumanitarian spirit of the time and was directed against the 
Beartlessness of the factory-owners and the poverty of the 
working class. The best exponents were Disraeli, Dickens, 
Kingsley and Ruskin. They rendered real service to the 
wuntry and made philanthropy a living issue in practical 
politics. 

Some of these writers survived long into the second half of 
tlie reign. But the literary character of this latter period was 
nxed by a group of younger authors whose works mainly or 
Wholly belonged to it. Among poets may be mentioned 
lliitlhew Arnold (1822-88), William Morris (1834-96), Dante 
Rossetti (1828-S2), Christina Rossetti (1830-94) apii 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) ; among novelists* 
George Eliot (1819-80), Mrs. Gaskell (1810-65) and George 
Meredith (1828-1909) ; and among reflective essayists and 
writers Matthew Arnold, Thomas H. Huxley (1825-95^, Walter 
Bagehot (1826-77) and Thonftis Hill Green (1836-82). The 
mid’Victori;tn period is associated with smug and sordid self- 
complacency, contentment with uninspiring ideals rand unaspir- 
ing morality. But none of these writers reflect this character 
of the period. The fact is, deep thinkers look ahead and 
give expression to new ideals that become the inspiration of 
a later time.* The one common characteristic of all these 
later writers is a revolt 'against contemporary life in all its forms, 
an intensification of the discontent that marked the writings 
of Dickens and Kingsley. There were less hope, faith and 
imagination and more earnestness, system and science in this 
second period of the Age. “They expressed” says Prof. 
Ramsay Muir, “a many-sided revolt against conventionality, 
and were agog to stab complacency into wakefulness and self- 
reproach. They denounced with Ruskin the arid ugliness and 
cruelty of an industrialised society : or with Morris took refuge, 
in imagining simpler and happier societies in the past or the 
future ; or with Swinburne hymned the praises of sensuous 
beauty ; or with Matthew Arnold grew melancholy and caustic 
at the spectacle of the Philistine's* insensitiveness to sweet- 
ness and light ; or with Meredith satirised the unrealities of 
sentimentalism and demanded a bracing contact with the clean 
and stern earth ; or with Christina Rossetti found content 

in quietism that shut out the world To* them at least, 

whatever the average mind of the time might have thought, 


^Reference is to the middle cIm of England, narrow-minded and 
deficient in g^ceal ideas. 
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there seemed little ground for satisfaction either with facts or 
with the aims of their own time. The most vital creative 
minds of the mid-Victorian era was not content with life as it 
was ; they were reaching forward towards some other and 
happier mode of life ; and in the midst of the self-complacency 
of their age were preparing the way for the active, restless and 
unhappy time that was to follow”^ 

Movements of thought and feeling cannot precisely be 
dated. The destruction of self-complacency, the change in 
the temper of English thought and writing may approximately 
be placed about the middle of the sixties, The^ sixties were 
rich in historic happenings. The year 1865 saw the. dedth of 
Palmerston who embodied the political Philistinism of the age ; 
1866 saw Prussianism, ‘blood and iron, backed by science^ 
triumphant ; and 1867 saw the transfer of power in England to 
Demos, But the event that revolutionised English thought - 
was the publication of Darwip's The Origin of Species (1859). 
Its influence began to be felt from the sixties. The importance 
iof Darwin’s writings was so great that we may divide the 
period into Pre-Darwinian (1837-1865) and Darwinian 
(1865-1901). 

Some Poets- We have traced the changes of thought in 
general terms. We take up the important writers. The 
culture and thought of the first Victorian period was impefr 
sbnated in Lord Tennyson. By 1842 he was able to publish 
the two volumes {^Poems^ chiefly LyricaP) by which evej^y 
marked tendency of the age was represented, in which every 
‘order of mind could find something peculiarly its own. In Th^ 
princess (1847) he touched the most serious temporal question 
pf the day — ^position of women in society ; in In Memrum 
1(1850) he gave the best reply it knew to the question which, 
is eternal ; in The Idylls of the King (1859) he affprdM the 
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strongest proof possible of his 'identification with the spirit 
of the age by producing a Victorian epic in the guise of an 
Arthurian one. On the death of Wordsworth, Tennyson became 
poet-laureate in 1850 ; on his death in 1892, his successor was 
Alfred Austin. Browning was essentially the poet of man. He 
could make poetry of everything so long as it concerned a 
human being. His gifted wife, Elizabeth Barret Browning, 
(i8o6-6r) though exceptional in her learning and attainments, 
nevertheless represented average womanhood in Victorian poetry. 
Her genius, as also that of her husband, was mainly lyrical. 
Robert Browning’s best works d're Bells and Pomegranates 
(1841-46), ^he Ring andtthe Book (1869), and those of his wife 
are Casa Guidi Windows (1851) and Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese (1850). M. Arnold was more a critic than a poet. His 
(1853-67) and (1*863) display a tone of melan- 

choly and loneliness which oppressed so many finer minds of 
the age. 

A new school of poetry arose as a reaction against the 
Tennysonian repudiating the latter’s intimate connexion with 
modern life and protesting against conventionalism and 
insincerity in pictorial art. Its principles and methods may be 
gathered from the fact that two of its three masters were Pre- 
Raphaelite painters. The Pre-Raphaelite movement upheld an 
entire adherence to simplicity of Nature as a guiding principle. 
Dante Rossetti wrote as he painted. Some of his sonnets are 
no doubt deficient in the grave simplicity of thought befitting 
sonnet ; but as a writer of ballads, he is absolutely unrivalled., 
The yefy exquisiteness of his poetry limited the sphere of his 
influence. William Morris, author of Defence of Guinefoere(\%i%\ 
(7867) and The Earthly (1868-70), was Chaucer 

and^Keats ^lled into one. He was a socialist endeavouring to 
iwnbvafe society on an idealistic basis* Algernon Charles 
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Swinburne, author of Atlanta in Calydon (1864) and EmtheUs 
(1876) sought to combine aesthetic with popular aims. His 
poems are noted for the swing and rush of versification, the 
vigour and vehemence of diction, the grand musical effect, 
dashing and chiming like some great cataract, far more than 
for the reiteration of a few unfruitful and unoriginal ideas. 
'Christina Rossetti’s poems are rich in n^usic and colour, but 
they are fitted for the cloister than the hearth. 

Prose Writers, {a) Novels. Fiction, though imaginative 
in character, is the mirror and the censor of contemporary 
manners. The works of W. M. Thackeray and C. Dickens 
illustrate this. Thackeray’s well-known works are Vi^nity Fair 
{1847), Pendennis (1850). Esmond (1852) and the Newcomes 
^1855). He criticised th^ weaknesses and exposed the 
affectations of the genteel world. Dickens painted the seamy 
•side of slum life as well as the free exuberant vigour of 
bourgeoisie life. Thackeray’s style is better and his taste more 
delicate and correct. Some of Dickens’ novels are The Pickwick 
Papers {1837), Martin Chuz%lewit and David Coppeffield 

. (1850). Of the writers who expressed abhorrence of the evils 
of the industrial system may be mentioned Mrs. Gaskell {Mary 
1848) and Charles Kingsley {Alton Locke, 1850 and 
Yeast, 1851). Kingsley, Canon of Chester and of Westminster 
^nd Professor of Modern History of Cambridge {1860-69), 
painted in the two books, Chartism and destitution of 
labour, agricultural and factory ; and in Westward Ho ! he 
^gave a graphic picture of Elizabethan adventure and seaman-. 
Jhip. George Eliot (Mary Anne Evans) was author of 
Ipiiddlemarch, Adam Bede, Silas Mamer, Romola and other 
movels. In George Eliot the artistic element is overpowered 
the ethical. Thackeray was a painter and his discifde 
Trollope (1815-82) was a photographer of the upper 
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class. Two political novelists of the period were B. Disraeli,. 
author of Coftingsdy {1S44), Sydil {1S4S) and Tancted (1847),. 
and Edward Bulwar-Lytton, afterwards Lord Lytton (1803-73). 
Lytton was a laborious and versatile writer and is known as* 
the author of the Last Days of Pompeii (1837). The best 
fiction writers of the second half of the reign were G. Meredith 
and Thomas Hardy (born in 1840) and R. L. Stevenson 
(1850-94). Meredith demands too much learning from his 
reader and hence cannot be popular. His well-known novel is 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (1855). 

(p) Criticism. Matthew Arnold shone both in poetry and 
in proSie, in the criticism of literature as well as of contem- 
porary life. To the critic he advises ‘to see the object as in 
itself it really is’ ; he demands of him, disinterestedness, 
knowledge and justness of spirit. These sane canons he 
preaches in On Translating ffomer {iZ6i\ Essays in Criticism 
(1865 and 1888) and (1879). His criticism of 

the English social order was directed against its philistinism 
and routine thinking. The prevailing system, according to him,, 
materialised the upper class, vulgarised the middle class and 
brutalised the lower class. Similar protest he makes against 
the stereotyped theology and narrow formalism in religion and 
morals. These views are to be found in his Culture and Anarchy 
(1869), Friendship's Garland (1871), Literature and Dogma 
(1873) and other works. His arguments are couched in lucid,, 
urbane and piquant style. The best aesthetic critic was John 
Ruskin (igi:9-i9oo). His Modem Painters was completed^ 
between 1843 i860, and his Stones of Venice in 1851. In 

these he shone as an art critic, and, as a pre-Raphaelite painter, 
he went , into the abstract problems of art in Seven Lamps of 
AHhiUcture About 1S50 he came definitely under the 

. ir^ue?i$ce Carlyle ; and after i860 Ruskin no longer appeared 
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as an art critic but a$ a social reformer. Accepting Carlyle 
as his master, he showed the same pessimism, and his criticism 
and thought were directed toward economics and sociology 
which he sought to hunianeise as he sought, also to stir the 
utilitarian and commercial age to some protest against its own 
ugliness and cruelty. For this, his Unto this Last (1862) and 
Sesame and Lilies (1865) may be read. In 1871 he began a 
series of letters {Fors Clavigara) to the working class inculca- 
ting honesty, sincerity and altruism. 

(e) History, Carlyle combined the functions of man of 
letters, historian, critic and prophet. As critic apd prophet, he 
is at his best in Sartor Resartus (1834) Chartism (1^36), Past 
and Present (1843), Latter-day Pamphlets (1850) and Shooting 
the Niagra (1867). He denounces the materialism, insincerity 
and conventionality of the age. With him biography dominates 
history ; and the basis of this doctrine is laid in his Heroes and 
Hero-worship (1840) and is developed in Letters and Speeches 
oj Cromwell (1845) Frederick the Great (1858-65). In the 
French Revolution (1837), however, he deals with ‘peoples and 
classes more than with rulers and institutions’ ; in it is also 
found a brilliant pen-portrait of characters like Mirabeau and 
Danton and of scenes like the fall of Bastille and the flight to 
Varennes. His books show a close study of original documents.^ 
His style is a curious amalgam of prose and poetry, sometimes 
ruggedly colloquial sometimes majestically eloquent ; but it 
always teems with a wealth of idioms, graphic force and ‘grisly 
laughter’. The reverse of Carlyle was Macaulay who represent- 
ed the contentment and raeriolism of the age. In 1830 he 
entered, as a Whig, the House of Commons where he soon 
I made his mark as a speaker. He was the Law Member of 
jtbe Government of India from 1834 to 1838 and drafted Hhe 
Indian Penal Code of 1837. After his return he again Entered 
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the Commons and attained Cabinet rank as Secretary at War* 
The Copy-right Act of 1848 was largely his doing. In 1857 he 
was made Baron Macaulay of Rothley. His Critical and His* 
torical Essays reprinted from the Edinburgh Review in 1843, 
indicates his extensive reading but lack of the speculative gift. 
He could carry The History of England (1848-59) only up to 
the death of William HI. It reads like a novel. Dry facts 
and dead names are suffused with sap and life with the aid of a 
wonderfully tenacious memory and a glittering lucidity of style. 
Modern in the wide range of research, Macaulay showed six- 
teenth-century ‘partisanship in his writings. He was a man of 
strong prejudices and prepossessions and wrote in the spirit 
of a Whig pamphleteer. James Anthony Froude united in him 
some of the merits and faults of Carlyle and Macaulay. Froude 
came to know Carlyle personally in 1849 and it was Carlyle 
who inspired him to write his history. He adopted Carlyle's 
ideas — his sense of character and his belief in the incalculable 
importance of great men. Like Macaulay Froude wrote as 
an advocate. In the History oj England from the fall of Wolsey 
to the defeat oj the Armada {1856-70) he elucidates the story of 
the Protestant Reformation which in England began really with 
the fall of Wolsey and came to a definite triumph at the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. As historian, his faults are grave. 
Sometimes he misstated facts and even references, read history 
in the light of his own theories and judged under the influence 
of his own emotions. But the charms of his writings are the 
admirable narrative style and the^delineation of characters like^ 
those. of Henry VIII and Mary Stuart. Macaulay and Froude 
are pictorial historians. Writers to whom history was philosophy 
taught by examples, were George Grote (1794-1871) and Henry 
ThtJmas Buckle (1821-62). Grote's History of Greece was 
exalt democracy as the proper form of government^ 
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Buckle in his History of Civilhation describes the part played 
by natural causes in shaping historical phenomena. Other 
historians whose name deserve specific mention, were Connop 
Thirlwall (1797-1875) and George Finlay (1799-1875), authors 
oi History of Greece^ Thomas Arnold (1795-1842), author of 
J^oman History Hart Milman (1791-1868) author 

of History of Latin Christianity. The last three may be 
described as the connecting link between the old and the new 
school of English historians. 

The new school of history shows the influence of the theory 
of evolution. It traces things back to their origifi ; it demands- 
freedom from all pre-conceptions ; it shows profourtd respect 
for facts ; and for facts it laboriously digs through the original 
documents. The new school was of German origin whose 
best supporters were Niebuhr, Savigny and Ranke. The typi- 
cal English writers of the new methods were William Stubbs- 
(1825-1901) and Edward Augustus Freeman (1823-1892). 
Stubbs Regius Professor of History at Oxford in 1866, Bishop^ 
of Chester in 1844 and Bishop of Oxford in 1889, published 
his famous Constitutional History of England between 1874 and 
1878, That is a monument of patient research, judicial im- 
partiality and comprehensive learning. Freeman succeeded 
Stubbs, as Regius Professor in 1884. Both were learned. But 
Freeman was a fanatical Liberal and a man of impetuous 
nature. Hence perhaps he does not enjoy the same reputationi 
for caution and impartiality as Stubbs does. Freeman's best 
^ork is The History of the Norman Conquest (1867-79). The 
; influence of the theory of evolution is best shown in Freeman's 
, essays on comparative politics. Other Oxford historians were 
; John Richard Green (1837-1883) author of The History^ of 
England Mandel Creighton (1843-1901) of 

:I&e History of the Papacy (1882-94) and The Age 
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<"1876), and Samuel Rawson Gardiner (1829-1902) author of 
The Stuart Revolution. Brilliant in style, Green popularised 
history* Creighton was Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Cambridge in 1884, Bishop of Peterborough in 1891 and 
Cishop of London (1897-1901). Gardiner is remarkable for 
accuracy ; his researches pertained to the early Stuart period. 
Sir John Seeley (1834-95), Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge (1869) combined ‘the German comprehensiveness 
and the 'English precision'. His works are Z(/^ and Times of 
Stein Ecco Homo The Expansion of England 

^1883) and TRe Growth of British Policy (1895). W.E.H. 
Lecky (1838-1903) wrote Histofy of Rationalism in Europe 
(1865), History of European Morals (1869) and History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century (1878-90). He was a philo- 
sophic historian, treating chiefly of the more enduring features 
of national life. 

The scientific spirit manifested itself in the study of man — in 
anthropology and in archaeology, in philology and in the study 
of comparative law. The greatest writer on the last subject 
was Sir Henry Maine (1882-88). His mode of treatment is 
thoroughly evolutionary. He traces the history of laws and 
institutions and shows that the past has a vital and organic 
connexion with the present. His works are Ancient Law (1861) 
Village Communities (1871), The Early History of Institutionsi 
<1875) Early Law and Customs (1883). 

(d) Philosophy. Under this category we include two of the 
master minds of the age — J. S. Mill and T. H. Green. Mill » 
was the Put yeyor-General of Thought for the early Victorians. 
He .supplied their men of science with Logic (1843), their men 
of lousiness with Political Economy (1848)1 their statesmen and 
polidobtis with arguments for woman franchi^ {The SuhjecHm 
i869)» for individualism, for liberty of thought and 
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action {On Liberty^ 1859), and for the better treatment of the 
co\oniQ% {The Representative Government^ Thomas Hill 

Green was author of Prolegomena to Ethics and Political 
Obligations^ both published posthumously. Green rejects the 
Utilitarianism of Mill and places the summum bonum for man 
in some ‘perfection of human life, some realisation of human 
capacities.* In Political Obligations he contends for an ethical 
basis for the State. 

{e) Science, The theory of evolution held the field. It was 
known before Darwin who proved it by a patient piling of facts 
and observations and applied it to ‘biology. Herbert Spencer 
(i82o«i 903) set himself to trace the operation of the jjame prin- 
ciple of evolution from the simplest to the most complex forms of 
creation and to account for all organic development and all the 
achievements of the mind of man, on mechanical principles. 
His books are Social Statics Principles of Psychology 

(185s) his System of Synthetic Philosophy applied to 
Biology (1864-67), Sociology (1876*96) and Ethics (1892-93), 
Charles Darwin (1809-1882) published the Origin of Species 
.(1859) and The Descent of Man (1871). The theory of 
evolution with man as the last link in the chain of evolution 
and ape as an intervening link, raised at once a battle 
of controversy in which on the side of defence fought 
Thomas Huxley, Darwin’s bull-dog, and on the side of 
attack, Bishop Wilberforce of Oxford. But Darwin’s theory 
was more than able to hold its own. In its effect, it destroyed 
old orthodoxy and undermined accepted certainties. Huxley 
published his Man^s Place in Nature (1863) in which he frankly 
applied the Darwinian doctrine to man. Other scientists were 
Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), Michael Faraday (1791- 
1S61), John Tyndall (1820-83). The immense practical vafue 
• of the researches of these and other scientists in 
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Chemistry, Electro-magnetism and Thermodynamics are well- 
known. Biit the men who did most in spreading the scientific 
spirit and the cause of Science were Huxley and Tyndall. Both 
had remarkable power of expression. The one noteworthy 
result of this was to create an antagonism between Religion 
and Science. But the two were ere long reconciled. For after 
all, the truly scientific minds found that man's explorations and 
achievements had neither finality nor permanent validity and 
that beyond a certain stage they were confronted with 
unknowable mysteries. “Science still reigned over the intellec- 
tual world ; but it was a sdence less dogmatic and confident 
on those Subjects which lay. beyond the reach of observation 
and experience.” 

The Newspaper Press. The Press developed with 
astonishing rapidity. Reduction of the stamp duty on news* 
papers in 1836, from 4^. to li., of that on advertisement, in 
1S32, from 35. 6i. to is. 6 d, and the improvement in the print- 
ing-rna^ines, contributed to that result. In 1*839 London had 
94 papifs ; 256 were published in the provinces ; 59 in Scot- 
land ; and 70 in Ireland. The year 1846 is remarkable in the. 
history of the press for the first experiment in cheap daily jour- 
nalism by the foundation of the Daily Nnvs. The dailies 
(The Times excepted) came to be priced at a penny and some 
of them attained enormous circulation. The fifties were a 
memorable decade alike in literary‘s fruitfulness and in the 
impetus to knowledge. Some external causes are obvious. In 
1842 had been passed the Copyright Act pr<|tecting authors 
against any invasion bn the fruits of their labour and recognis- 
ing the right of literature as a profession ; in 1850 towns with a 
population of over 10,000 were empowered to levy rate for the 
ii^^Mshment and maintenance of free liberaries \ the advertise- 
tax was abolished in 1853^ ^he stamp duty in 1855 and 
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the excise on paper in i86i. The consequent cheapness in 
the daily papers made them a ‘fourth estate in the realm/ The 
periodical literature also increased in volume from the fifties. 
The Nineteenth Centuty^ the Contemporary Review gained in 
importance. They were supplemented by literary and critical 
iveeklies like the Atkeneum and the Spectator. In 1875 there 
were 325 papers published in London, 1300 in the provinces, 
149 in Scotland and 137 in Ireland. These statistics were an 
index to increased intelligence, extended commerce and swiftly- 
filtering civilization. The Elementary Education Acts and the 
cheapening of printed matter, diffused knowledge among the 
masses. There was an enormous increase in popular literature 
— seven-penny novels, cheap magazines and newspapers. Many 
men and able men too, were drawn to the profession of supply- 
ing the popular need, nay, of pandering to the popular taste. 
The consequent literary deterioration was inevitable. Another 
dark feature is that newspaper articles are often violently 
partisan in character and the advertisements are deceptive and 
misleading to, the unwary and the ignorant. 

Secondary and University Education. The secondary 
education was for long in an unsatisfactory condition. Only 
the classics and a little of mathematics were taught and 
endowments were diverted to other purposes. In ’^183 7 there 
were some 705 grammar schools and nearly 3,aoo other 
• endowed schools designated as •non-classical/ In 1S62 and 
; again in 1865, the schools were the subject of enquiry. 'Lhe 
i Endowed Schools Act of 1869 provided for the re-settlement of 
? educational trusts. The cry against the inefficiency of teachers 
; ied much to their improvement in quality.' The Couiity 
Councils from 18S9 and the available funds such as •Whisky 
■ moneys did much to mend the state of things. ^ 

Jr The two universities of Oxford and Cambridge res- 

;; tricted in thefr scope and influence ; religious 
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eluded Dissenter^ FeilowSiWeile not allowed to marry, and at 
^Cambridge before 1851 there were no Triposes for Natural, 
Science and Tiioral Philosophy. Between 1852 and 1882 
many useful Measures were taken, one of them being Gathorne 
Hardy's University Act of 1878. Religious tests and celibate 
clerical fellowships were abolished and facilities for teaching 
and research were increased. Many new universities were 
established- The noteworthy fact is that the younger univer- 
sities admitted women to their degrees. In 1854 the first 
Ladies' College at Cheltenham was founded. Others followed. 

Ser^^ce of Science to Society. So long we have been 
confined to the theories and books of science arid the change 
iii the mental outlook wrought by them. When we pass on 10 
the physical world we live in, we notice amazing improvements 
in locomotion and transport ; in sanitation, medicine and 
surgery ; and in manufactures and commerce. 

(a) Communication, It need hardly be pointed out that the 
two agen^ in this sphere have been steam and electricity 
which have annihilated time and distance ; and they have been 
Equally active on land and on the water. In 1830 the Liver- 
pot^ and Manchester Railway had been opened. By 1836 
Railways became the subject of commerciM speculation. By 
1850 roost of the trunk lines were opened. In 1844 Gladstone's 
Choap Trains Act provided that from each station and in each 
direction one train at least should be run daily in which third 
class p^sseh^ers were to be carried in covered carriages and at 
a maxintum fare of a ^nny per mile. In the last decade of 
the century petrol-driven automobiles and electric tramways 
came into use. As on land, so on the sea, in 1838 it was 
CTOSU^ by a vessel relying on. steam only. In 1840 the P. and 
r was formed to trade with the ' East by m^ns of 
were quickly built and the 
use. ifwgrapby invented in 1837 ; and the 
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first experiment in transmitting messages was made in 1844, In 
1870 it was placed under the control of the Post Office 1.^., it 
was made government property. The s^bmarine cable was laid 
in 1S66 in the Atlantic between Britain and America. The 
establishment of the telephone was much hampered by a 
judicial decision that the carrying of oral conversation over a 
distance was an infringement on the monopoly of the Post 
Office. However Henry Fawcett (Post-Master-General) granted 
licences to private companies for telephone (1884) on condi- 
tion of a royalty of lo p. c. to the Post Office. The penny 
postage and other P. O. reforms were made possible ^ by the 
spread of railways. The Money Order department ^as opened 
in 1838 ; the penny postage was adopted in U. K. in 1840 ; 
the Savings Banks were instituted in 1861 ; the parcel post was 
established in 1883. The charges for these and telegraphic 
messages were graddally reduced. “The penny ppst and 
telegraph,” says Hughes, “became the nervous system of com- 
merce, while the railways acted as its , arteries, bringjng fresh 
life wherever they went”. 

(^) Sanitation and Medicine, Lt was Edwin Chadwick 
who as a member of the Royal Commission, on Factories 
(1833) and as Secretary of the Poor Law Commission drew 
attention to insanitary conditions in towns. After an outbreak 
of cholera in 1848, a General Board of Public Health to advise 
Parliament and local Boards of Health in some tow^s to look to 
the supply of good water and the disposal of the sewage, were 
; .established. The General Board was abolished in 1854 5 
and the- Public Health Act of 1875 handed over the duties of 
the local Boards to the municip^Uies. From 1835 Louis Pas^ur 


began ^t^lpsing the enormous part played by micro-organ^msj 
in det^r^initjg ccuididons of life and in producing 
From r8|rf ^^ndal} topk up the germ theory of disfeas^^^ 
■ them* jfn 1 88g npjtific^tion of 
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diseases was made compulsory. Laws were piassed to improve 
slum areas, and nuisances of similar kind (anU^ p. loi). 
Improved sanitation showed itself in the decline of death rate : 
in 1847 it was 25 per rooo, in 1871-81 it was 22’8 and in 
i89i*190o it fell to 19*8. Sir James Simpson did much to lessen 
human suffering by discovering the anaesthetic property of 
chloroform in 1847. Pox vaccination, discovered by Jennet 
in 17984 was made gratuitous in 1840. 

{c) Agriculture and Mahujactmes. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion which was being carried on in the nineteenth century, 
completed the transformation of Britain into a manufacturing 
country ; and consequently, agriculture declined. Certain 
statistics incontestably exhibit the decline in the rural industry. 
In 1901 77 p.c. of the population were residing in urban 
districts ; the acreage * under crop decreased immensely, 
and that under pasturage increased. The decline dates 
roughly from 1874 which was the first year of a succession of 
bad harvests. This was followed by the competition of 
American where large tracts were reclaimed and brought under 
cultivation. This competition was made possible by the 
immense reduction in the freight. In 1871 freight rate per 
quarter from New York to Liverpool was ; it fell to lod. 
in 1901. The British people were no loser by the change ; 
for in 1849 wheat was selling at 40^. per quarter, in the 
latter seventies the price was in the neighbourhood of 565., 
whereas in 1894 it was 23^. At the end of the century the 
import of wheat per head of the population was double that 
of 1870. 

In passing on to manufactures we notice some outstandmg 
fealiires. First, niachinery almost completely substituted hand 
The coni^cquence was decrease in the dSinahd for 
; antd in the period 6f transition, as fc^^ at 

the outset of. the rei^,Vthe woriring men w^ 
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“dire poverty. It has been calculated that the steam' engine 
has dispensed with the labour of a thousand million men. 
Secondly, England became the workshop of the world, 
importing raw materials and exporting manufactures ; and 
British ships carried the country*s product to all parts of the 
world. The manufacturing production and the shipping trade 
reached their maximum prosperity in 1873 • U.S.A. had 
not recovered from the effects of the Civil War, and France 
and Germany from those of the Franco-Prussian War. Before 
long however, Germany and U S.A. showed signs of challeng- 
ing the industrial and commercial predominance of Britain. 
In the half-century under review the annual product 6f coal 
quadrupled, that of pig-iron doubled and the annual import 
of raw cotton doubled. The total annual average of all British 
exports in 1901 was more than double that of fifty years 
earlier. The national* expenditure for 1837-38 was a little 
over ;^5i millions, whereas the estimated expenditure for 
1 900- 1 90 1 was more than ;^i54 millions including ;£66 
millions of war expenditure. 

The population of U. K. was 25J4 millions in 1837, 37 
millions in jr887 and about 41 millions in 1901. 'Fhe 
increase in the population was not proportionate. The first 
reason was the decline in the birth-rate which was 37*89 per 
looo in r8yi-8i, and only 31.57 in 1891-1901. Secondly, 
emigration was continuing. It was at its height in the years 
following the Irish famine ; it declined in the sixties and seven- 
|4ies. The bad years in the latter seventies again gave an 
impetus to emigration : in 1880-85 it wa? 075 per cent, in 
^1883 alone, some 320,000 emigrated, and in 1899 some 
; 146,362. 

Conditian of the people. “The people were belter 
paid; they work fewer hours; they are better fed, cl 
houaS^ :; they are better educsupd ; their habits 
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customs have improved ; their sports and pastimes are no 

longer brutal and demoralising. The children and women 

are better cared for and better treated. The wheels of 

progress have gone on and on with accelerated speed,” This 

is taken from a book written in 1887. "The material progress 

of the people thus indicated may be illustrated by certain 

statistics. The consumption of sugar during the fifty years 

had gone up from 15 to 70 lbs. per head, tea from to 

4I lbs., and tobacco from o*86 to 1*40 lbs. The working men 

had come to use these articles. Figures can be (juoted to 

show the decrease of pauperism and of serious cyrime, and the 

increase in| the Savings Bank deposits and in the funds of the 

^o-operative societies. There was also moral advance in 

temperance, in orderly behaviour, in personal appearance and 

in the dress of the working classes. They took interest in 

literature and in rational amusements and recreations like 

cricket and football. The amusements which were considered 

» 

the birth-right of the upper classes, were shared by many. 
The all-round matenal prosperity gave birth to murmurings 
as to its permanence and value. Complaint was heard that 
the spiritual side of life was being crushed by the material. 
Secondly, Britain was being dislodged by Powers like Germany 
and U.S.A., from her foremost place in commerce and 
industry. Thirdly, the prosperity of the workipg classes 
depicted above, waned as the century advanced to its close. 
Growth of Socialism and frequency of strikes were its 
indications. It was %e unskilled labour that was most dis^l 
contented (//. 99-101). Though at the end of tlje reign Britain 
* was better in eveiy way than at its beginning, yet at its clo^ 
the ‘«»ripent note of mid-century buoyant meliorism’ was less 
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FOREIGN SOVEREIGNS OF THE PERIOD- 


Russia- 

Nicholas 18*5 55 

Alexander II. i853“*8i 

Alexander III- i88i-94 

Nicholas II. ^ 1894—1917 

»■ f 

Turkey 

Mahmud 1808—39 

Abdul Medjid 1839—61 

Abdul Axiz 1861-76 (deposed) 
Murad V. 1876 (deposed) 

Abdul Hamid 1876—1908 


Prussia 

Frederick William HI. 1797-1840 
Frederick William IV. 1840-61 
William I. 1861-88 
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